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f^ Introduction. 

mon and detached nanner, at the bottom of the page, would 
not, it is imagined, be so likely to attract the perusal of youths 
or admit of so ample and regular an illustration, as a continu- 
ed and uniform order of the several subjects. In adopting this 
mode, care has been taken to adjust it so that the whole may 
be perused in a connected pn^ress^ or the part contained ia 
the lai^er character read in order by itself, , 

With respect to the definitions and rutes, it may not he iiii«> 
proper more particularly to observ^, that, in selecting and fbrm^ 
ing them, it has been the Compiler's aim to render them as 
exact and comprehensive, and, at tfaie same time, as inteUigi* 
ble to young minds, as the nature of the subject, and the4iffi«> 
cullies attending it, would admit. In this attempt^ he faii» 
sometimes been, tinavoidaUy, induced to offer naoreibrthe 
scholar's memory, than he could ^herwise have wished. But 
if he has tolerably succeeded in his design, the advantages to 
be derived from it, will, in the end* more than cmnpensatetlie - 
inconvenience. In regard to the notes and obser^tions, he 
may add, that many of them are intended, not only to explain 
the subjects, and to illustrate thena by compatative view«, but 
also to invite the ingenious student to UMjuiry and reRecttoni 
and to prompt to a more enlarged^ criticalt and Satisfactory 
research. ... V ' : • • 

From the sentiment generally "admitted^ thtt a proper aekc* 
tion of faulty composition is more instructive to the'yOung 
grammarian, than any rules and ex^amples 6f propriety that can 
be given, the Compiler has been induced to pay peculiar at*' 
tention to this part of the subject ; and though the instances 
of false grammar, under the rules of Syntax, are nu»ier6us, 
it is hoped they will not be found too many, when their variety 
and usefulness are considered. 

IvL a work which professes itself to be a compilation, and 
which, from the nature and design of it, must consist of ma- 
terials selected from the writings of others, it is scarcely 'ne« 
cessary to apologize fqr the use. which the Conapiler has made 
of his predecessors' labours : or for omitting to insert their 
names. From the alterations which have been frequently made 
in the sentiments and language, t^ isuit the eomaexion, and to 
adapt them to the particular puiposes for which they «re in- 
troduced ; and, in many instances, from the .uncertainty to 
whom the passages originally belonged, the insertion of names 
could seldom be made with propriety* But ifitbis coiiM have 
been generally done, a work of this iiature would derive no 
advantage from it, equal to the inconvenience-of crowding'the 
pages with a repetition of names and refefences. It is, how^ 
ever, proper to acknowledge in general terms, that the authors > 
to whom thcs^ammatical part of this ooaipilation is pvinci- 
pally indebted for its materials, are, H^cttis, Johnson, Lowib^ 
>iestley, Seattle, Sheiidan, Walker, and Coote. 
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Iiiiroduttion.y v 

The Rules and observations respecting Perspicuitv, &e. con- 
M.ned in the Appendix, awd whicKare, chiefly, extracted from 
i;ie writings of Blair and CampbeiJ, wifi, it is presumed, fc'-m 
a proper ackiition to the Grammar/ I'he subiects are very 
ne.irjy related ; and fhe study of perspicuity and accuracy in 
wnring, appears naturally to follow that of Gramn^tr. A 
cc>mpetv>nt acquaintance with the principles of both, vnW pre- 
pare and qualifv-the studei;ts, for pros-cutim^ those additional 
JiiS^'^^T^'*'"^^^" ^''^"^'"^^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ ^"^-y ^^^Y ^e properly 
On the utility and importance of the study of Grampi-ir, 
nnd t.ie principles of Composition, much might be adv;^nc^^d, 
•or the ercouragcment of persons in early life, to apply therr.. 
.i<tivcsto this branch of learning; but as the limits of this In. 
troducUon will not allow of many observations on the subject, 
a reiv leading sentiments are all that can be admitted here With 
propriety. As words are the signs of our ideas, and the me- 
til una by which we perceive the sentiments of others, and com- 
ri-iunicate our own ; and as signs exhibit the things which thc^ 
are intended to represent, more or less accurately, «accordiiic 
as their real or established conformity to those thinrs, is mc? 
cr less exact ; it is evident, that in proportion to our\nowled;re 
or the nature and properties of words, of their relation to 
each other, and of their established connexion with the ide.*8 
to wmch they are applied, will be the certainty and ease, wiih 
which we transfit^e our sentiments into the minds of one ano- 
tlier ; and that, without a competent knowledge of t'lis kind 
we shall rrcquently be in hazard of misunderstanding others.. 
and or being misunderstood ourselves, it may indeed be just^ 
ly asserted, that many of the differences in opinion amoiK-st 
n:en, with the disputes, contentions, and alienations of heart, 
wtiich have too often proceeded from such differences, hive 
been occasioned by a want of proper skill in the comex^Cu 
and meaning of words, and by a tenacious misapplication oi 
language. ^^ 

One of the best supports, which the recommendation of 
» ^13 study can receive, in small compass, maybe derived i^on» 
the following sentiments of an eminent m\d candid writer* v.n 
lr:nguage and composition. "All that rei.<ard3 the stud v of 
composition, merits the higher attention upon this account, 
tnat It 18 intimately connected with the improvement ot oar 
intellectual pcr^ers. For I must be alio r/ed to say., that wl^eu 
we are employed, after a proper manne», in the stndv of 
compositiOD, we are cultivating the undiTstauding )?seit The 
: ♦ idy of airanging and expressing our thv>usiht- with nr >priety , 
teaches to think, as well as to speak arcurarely." 
^ Before the close of this Introduction, \i ra:iy not be snner- 
- ious to observe, that the Com.Mler of the follonin^- worV - 
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TO THE NINTH EDITION. 

THE eighth edition of this gi^ammar recei\eit 
» onsiderable aUerations and additions : but work- 
of tiiis nature admit of repeated improvements ; an i 
•are, perhaps, never complete. The author, sohcU- 
ous to render his book more %vorthy of the enoou- 
raging approbation bestowed on it b}' the public:, h ^^^ 
a^airi revised the work with care and attention. 'iTie 
^^es\ edition, he hopes will be found ruuch improved. 
"liii. orlditions, which are very considerulJc, art^ 
cjiiefly, huch «.=. <ire calculated, to expand the learn - 
ei's views of the subject j to obviate objections ; and 
to render the study of grammar both easy and mier- 
esting. This edition contains also anew \ind ('t\]:\'cp:- 
ed system of parsing ; copious lists of noims r.rrjnj; 
ed according to their gender and number ; and ma- 
ny notes and observations, which serve to extend, or 
to explain, particular rules and position?.* 

The writer is sensible that^ after all hi'i enrlea' ourci 
to elucidate the principles of the work, there :xfc 
iew of the divisions, arrangemem.i, defn/uii-ns, or 
rules, against which critical ingenuit}^ cuniiot dvvisc 
plausible objections. The subject is attended vith 
^o much intricacy, and admits of views so various, 
that it was not possible to render every p^ti-^. of i.: un- 
exceptionable ; or to accommodate the v/ork, in ail 

* The author conceives that the occrisicrjal :>li'»cC'i-':p, dis- 
persed through the book; and ii:tendtxi to iUustrate and cup- 
port a number of important grammatical pHvit?,, ^^•'lil not, to 
young persons of ingenuity, appear cj be dry and vs.: less d\s- 
cessions. He is persuaded that, by such p'l sor.a, vVny v/ill be 
read with attentitm. And he presunii^s ti^at these sn-ictiirop 
>viil ^r.'iUi'y their curiosity , stinnilite i.pn'kMtiuiu and giv- ':>r 
L'iity and peraiauence to theiv grj.m.T utvai k^i^'^-hd^"^^ - 
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vcct:-;, to the opinions r^r.c. j)r£po^sr'^sions of everj- 
inp-v.irian ;tBd teacher. If ilie aaihor has adopt- 
• hut system v^hich^ or. th<^ whole, is best suited 
U) ^:iie nature of the suhjeet, and eonfoi mable .to the 
r..^r;ti!!»cnts of the ir.ost judicious grammarians; if 
his rcci.-onings and illustrations, respecting particu- 
lar (>ohiHS, are founded on just principles, and the 
pecuiiivrities of the English language ; he has, per- 
iiaj»y, done all that could reasonablv be expected ii2 
a work of this nature ; and he may warrantably in- 
dulge a hope, that the book will be still more extea^ 
'iively approved and circulated. 

«,'(•] . DC AIT, N E.\ R YORl* • 




ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



JL NGLISH GRAMMAR Is the art of ^p.uking 
'.lid wrUuigthe English language with pro^fKty. 
It is divided into four parts, viz, ortuograi-it, 

.yXYMOLOGY, SYI.TAX, uad PROSODY. 

This division may berendered more ir^telli-ibl- toy nin^' 
T.;nds, by observing, in other words, that <;™n>inarUwu , 
rVr% of the form and sound of the letters, tne con.b.n .^i;. u 
'■ f V-tters into sylhibles, and syllables into words i ^.."^ ^^^-/./> 
of the diiferent sorts of words, their variouf mcdvacvit^r! -, 
i^ ad vheir derivation ; thirdly, of the union ar,d i.^iu or.^. 
of words in die formation of a sentence ; and u^iUy, ot . >' 
lust pronuiiciation, and poetical c oast roction ox -^vmif ,ict;^. 

PART I. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

CHAPTEB I, 
OF THE LETTER.^. 

S.£CTiOH 1.—^/ /f^^ A'^/w'^if of the LetUrh '^•^■•^ ^Z ^ 1'-'^'" 
/^^/ AlpLihei. 

An articulate sound, is the sound of the hunr.Vi 
V oice, formed by the organs of speech. 

Orthography teaches the DJituresuic rov ers ru let- 
ters, and the just method of spv^ilin!;; « orl-i. 

A letter is the first principle^ or icast t x- % of :■ 

*v»yrd» 

7"^c Tit'ttcrs of the English languap:?, ca-Aed tl-r 
Va t^ll;h .A 1 ph.-ibet, arc t^veaty -six m nun'u>er 



iO English Grammar* 

Tre following is a list of the Roman, la^ich, and Old 
English Characters. 



iiomcn. 


Italick. 


Old English. 


Name. 


(£ap. Small, 


Cap. 


Sm?l], 


Cap. Small 




A H 
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a a 


ai 


B h 


li 
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25 b 


bee 


C c 


c 


c 


€ t 


see 


D d 


i) 


d 


^ D 


dec 


E -^ 
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^ t 


^e 


F f 
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if t 


ef 


G ff 
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«& 8 


^ce 


U u - 
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1^ b 


ailch 
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,{\ 


i ar eiijc 


■K, K 
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{{ H 


hay 


' 'i: I 
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% I 
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\l n 
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m m 


an 


s .... 
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B n 


en 


o » 
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€» B 





p l> 
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1? 9 


p^e 


Q -^ 
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^. 9 


cue 


K r 


li 
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■« c 


or 


S !.' 
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« !i 


ess 


T t 
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€ t 


tee 


IT U 


u 

r 


V 


MS 


/i or you 

vrc 


■<,\' -A- 


w 


w 


5D to 


double u 


,V X, 


X 


t 


S T 


eks 


»■ y 




:i 




wy 


/. a . 




z 


® ^ 


zciy, • 



A pt'ifcct alpliabet of the English iangin.;'>;e5 anrfj in- 
/rcd, of every otiier l.-ingu;ige, would conrain a rinnibcr 
/'." letters, precisely equal to tl.e number -jf str-nple iirticu- • 
:.:/.e sounds belontjirig to the langn;i;^e. Every siniple 
H -ind woald have Its Uistin<'t ch.iracter ; and thwA char-Ac- 
* -r be tiie representative of no other sound. Bat this ?s 
i'iT from being the stiueof the Engli.-ih Alphabet. It iias 
more original sounds than distiuct significant letters ; and. 
'. '>t-.'eqiiently, some of these letters are mride to represent, 
t^.ot one sound ulone, bul several sounds. This will appear 
!->y reflecting, that the sounds signihed by the united leitt rs 
!, shy fiT, are eIeiT»entary, and have no single appropri- 
.-.:c* cliaracters, in our alphabet ; and that the letters a and 
•v ren resent tJie diiTerent sounds heard in hat, kaic^ h.rl ; 
j:.G in I'uty l>u:/f mnh. 

To expLua this subject more fully to the learnorr., wf 
s*i'ui set dovv-n th^ ch^^racters maJe use of ro repre^^e'it ul 
W.'j elementary artioiiLue sounds of cur langn-^ge, \u ne ,v 
1/ in the manner and order of tiie present Engii'Ji a^j/ra- 
b -r, as the design of the subject will admit \ a>-.d jii.Ji 
:-ir*iie:; to each cb-iracter the syllable or word, v.nch i. . r 
t.iin.'i its proper and distinct sound. And here it '^ ' .' i-- " 
.■>rcpcr to ber/in witl> the vowels. 



'{^' . 
pni. 

AiZ. 

rr.;le. 
' a j . . 

By *.hi> list it appears, ibit there ..re ':i rhe £,•. 
\\ a '/e t .j.i'*ri»on simple v- iwl \:>za,uU ; oui ms I ..■ 
fu-n i^^'"«n«:nrj.e .' ''.'.vr>-, r^^y be coasideiVvi as 'Jir-hti-t 
■iJ'/iuhor.^-i\l V 'WeL-jO-ii- irU/gti'-igT.. strictly -peal:) - 





; i^ninii?^ the 

C ;M;ua.ii. 
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^s 


heard iu 
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as 


in 
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ai 


• in 
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ai 


in 
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as 


in 
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as 


in 
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as 


in 
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as 


. . in 







0.9 


in 
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as 


in 




o 


as 


iH 




u 


iji' 


in 




u 


as 


in 




u 


as 


i:i 



::iins but twelve slinple v^? v--el sount^'s ; to represfi^t vdvi':li> 
•-e hcive only d'/e dijiir.ct ch iraclcrs or letters* If a in 
//ir', is ihc same Jspc'c-lic sound as ii 'n-\ fai ; and u in bufiy 
the s-iBiC ;is .>• i^i rr,o*Lc% ;v];ivh is tlie oplrJoii of some gr:ini- 
.m.iiians ; riieri tliere are hut ten original vcvv el sciu.'ds in. 
iho English (;ingii..i:c. 

Thf to flowing list will show the sounds of ihe con so • 
i\.<i\is, beirtg in nunibtr Twenty -two. 





Is. 




sii; ;.U: «oi.p is. 


l> 


tf J" it-; 


-arfi in 


bay, tV'b, 


ll 


uS 


rn 


day, sad. 


f 


i2S 


in 


OiT, for. 


"V 


es 


in 


van, love. 


5? 


as 


in 

in 


hop, ho. 


k ' 


as 


In 


kill, oak. 


i 


as 


m 


lap, all. 


in 


as 


in 


n>y, mum. 


» 


iU 


in 


no, on. 


1* 


as 


in 


pin, nn^p. 


r 


as 


in 


rap, cry. 


iu 


04 


in 


so, lass. 


'f. 


as 


in 


zed, bazz. 


t 


Its 


hi 


lop, mat. 


'W 


as 


in 


wo, will. 


y 


CC 


in 


ye, yes. 


ug 


as 

as 


in 
in 


ing, sing, 
shy, ash- 


tl» 


as 


m . 


thln, thick. 


th 


C7S 


In 


then, th'^m. 


'/h 


as 


in 


pleasure. 



<'?er::l ]eti.-::rs marlf c -n the English alphab';^t, as con- 
' Tit.> i'.re tit/icr ir.pcrl]b'oa«., or represent, not simple , 
-os«7>j'cx lifv'inJs. t-. ioi inss^ance, is superfluous :r» 
beliig vxpressed by k^ and tJ j - 
proruticlatton, is not a simp >. . 
i^;' '-^'^ p?T}nounced (ii({%f. J 
Miiid* a^d that of the soft • 
nir*. (^t with iu <-/T.endiiar .• 
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.i.uii. 


, T.i. 


^e ope ' 
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by ... 

car.- 




. in 




i- 




,■' '' 


■.^:a' 


u^T) "iri ^^ 


li 


our. 


Jk^'^C; 


I ■•15? 


e a-ii ^t' 


\\\ 











is driier comptat^ and i^s^olvabk ittto *w, as m qualtfy ; 
or ufmeces^ar)^; becttose its -scmlrtd « the same ^hh I, as 
in opaqut^ X i$ cOiBpoutided 'of gSj as in example $ Or of 
hy as m tscpdcU * / 

From the«pfret!iedihg represcntationi it appc^afs to be a 
pomtof considerabk importance, that-everylearhet'of the 
English knguagff should be taught to pronoanceptrfectljTf 
and with facility^ ^vfeff orf]PT«alsii«plesoiitid that^felongi 
to it. By a ti^nel^ and judicioiis care in diis respect, the 
voice 'wHl be prepared to utterj- Wttfi ease and accuracy, 
e?ery conization of sdtinds^ and tacgbt'to aToid that 
confused 4tid nhperfbctmatinef of pronouncing words, 
which aceonif^anies, througji Xfe, many persons, who have 
not, in this respect, . been properly instructed at ah early 
pmod. • ^' 

Lett^rs.at^ divided iiitp Vowel* .and Consonants* 

A ypwelis an articulate iotttrd, thsft can be per- 
fectly uttered by itself V aS| a^<9 ,; which are form- 
ed without the Kel|i. of any odi6r.'sioiind« ? ' 

A consonant i» an, articulata soui^l, which ctmr^ 
be perfectly uttered without the help of a voweV-^^' 
^i d'i f^ I i wl^ich re5[uiri«;: vowela ta espresa diem 
fUlly. ^ [ -, . ., , ' 

The vowels are, «, e^ a*, o, «, and sometimes a- 
and^, 

W and j^ are conson^aits when tliey begin a \rerd 
•r syllable ; but in every other situation thej^ arc 
called, vowels. 

It is generally acknowledged by the best grammarians, 
that w and jr are consonants when they begin a syllable 
or word, and vowels when they end one. That they are 
consonants, when used as initials, seems to be evident from 
their not admictmg the article an before them, as it would 
be improper to say> an walnut, an yard, &c. ; and from 
:heir folio wihg a vowel without a?iy hiatus or difficulty of 
utterance ; as, frosty winter, rosy youth. That they are 
trowels in other situations, appears from their regularly , 
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taking, the sound of other . v<>wek ; as, w has the exact 
sotind of u in saw, few^ now, ^c. ; and jr that of ii in hy mn^ 
fly, crystal, &c. See the letters W and Y, pages 24 & ^5*. 
We present the following as more exact and philoso- 
phical jdefjoitions of a vowel and cohsjcmant. 

A vowel is a simple, articulate soi:md,. perfect in itself* 
and i^ormed by a cpnpinued e£Fusion of the breath, and a 
certain cOriformatioii of the inonthf .without any alteration 
in the position, or any luation of ;he;qrganspf speeth, from 
the moment the vocal; sound co^nmences, till it ends. 

' A ' consonant is a simple, articulate sound, imperfect 
by itself, but whicbt jqined.wit^ a vowel, forms a com- 
plete.sound, by a partji^ulai; motion or contact of the or- 
gans of speech. .. .....*; ^ , 

Some grammarians subdivide vowels into the simple and 
the compound. But there does not appear to be any founda- 
tioii for the distinctidn." SlmjSlicity>U essential to- the na- 
ture of a yo\vel^ wjiichr excludes every ^egree of mixed or 
compound sounds. It requires, according to the defini- 
tion, biit one fcorrformat?oti of the organs of speech,' to form 
it ; "and no rndttonin the. organs "whilst it is forming. 

Consonants ^dre divided into mutes and semi- 



• j i,r*:, ci' a-'t be sounded ttiftf?/ without the 

g hard. ' ' 

The semi-vowels have an imperfect sound of them- 
selves, they are /, // w, n^ r,'v, ^, %' t," and c 
and g soft, . ■ 

Four of the semi-vowels, namely, /^ ffi^ n, r, are 
jJso distinguished by the name of liquids^ from their 
readily uniting with other consonants, and flov/ing 
as it were into their sounds. 

■■'*' The letters du and^ are of an am hi priious nature ; being con- 
?oiun- s at tlie beginning of words, and vowels at the end, 

•-, Encyclop. Brharpmca* 

WAT.KFR'S Critical pronoui^cinjr Dictionary. pMge 24. 
'""'*^*^^ii-El^libh DicLionary, Ticfacc, page 7, 
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We have shown above, that it is essential to the nature 
of a consonant, that it cannot be fully uttered without the 
md of a vowel. We may further observe, that even the 
names of the consonants, as they are pronounced in recit- 
ing the alphabet, require the help of vowels to express 
dieni. In pronouncing the names^of the mutes, the assist*^ 
ant yovf eh follow the consonants : as. Be, fe^ ie^ de^ ia. 
In pronouncing the narnes of the semi-vowels, the vowels 
generally precede the consonants : as, f/i eU tm^ eny ar^ es^ 
0x, The exceptions are, ce^ ge^ ve^ a«/. 

This distinction between the nature and the name of a 
consonant, is of great importance, and should be well ex- 
plained to the pupil. They are frequently confounded by 
writers on grammar. Observations and reasonings on th^ 
nanae, are often applied to explain the nature, of a conso- 
nant : and, by this noeans, the student is led into error 
and perplexity, respecting these elements of language. 
It should be impressed on his mind, that die naitie of eve- 
ry consonant,, is a complex sound \ but that the consonant 
Itself, is always a simple sound. 

Some writers have described the mutes and semi-vowels, 
- with their subdivisions, nearly in the following manner. 

The mutes are those consonants, whose sounds cannot 
be protracted. The semi-vowelsf such who^e soiinds can 
be continued at pleasure, partakingof the nature* of vow- 
els, from which they derive their natfte- 

The mutes may be subdivided into ^/vr and im/tf/ir. 
The pure, are those whose sounds cannot be at all pro- 
longed : they are i, p^ t. The impure* are those whose 
sounds may be continuedy though for a very sliort space : 
they 9ie by Jf g» 

The semi-vowels may be subdivided into 'tfocal iind ^x- 
pirated The vocal ane those v^hich are foirrred by t^e 
voice ; the aspirated, those formed by tlie breatiK Theri^ 
are eleven voc^l, and five aspirated. Thevocvjl are /, ;w, 
*i, r, V, w, yy »f th flat, »^, ng : tiie aspirated vyV ^> •?» 
tb sharp, sb» 

The v()cal semi-vowels maybe subdivided ip^^^ri i\nd 
impure^ The pure are those which are formed jmt i .^ly ts v 
the voice ;' the impure, such as have a mixturif.pi ri;,^arJ=» 
wJtli the voice. Tliere are seven pure—/, w, n, r, w^ v 
^;- .' font impure— V, «, ^h flat, %h. 

B 
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f A diphthong is the union of two vowels pronounc- 
ed by a single impulse of the voice ;/as, ea in beat, 
tm in sound* 

/ A triphthong, is the union of three vowels pro- 
nounced in like manner; /as, eau in beau, im in 
view. 

I A proper diphthong is that in which both the vow- 
els are sounded ;ya8, oi in voice, om in ounce. 
/ An improper diphthong has but one of the vow* 
els sounded ',jvcay ea in eagle, oa in boat. 

Each of the diphthongal letters was, doubtless, origi- 
" nally heard in pronouncing the words which contain them. 
Though thjs is not the case at present^ widi respect to 
•many of them > these combinations still retain the name 
•f diphthongs, but, to dtstingnish them, they are marked 
hj the term tmprcper. As the diphthong derives its name, 
and nature from its sound, and not from its letters, and 
properly denotes a double vowel sounds no union of two 
voweiS|Whei'eone^ silent, cany in strictness, be entitled 
to diiit appellation ; and the single letters i and v, when 
pronounced long, must, in this view, be considered as 
diphlhongs. The triphthongs, having at most but two 
sounds, are merely ocular, and are therefore, by some 
grammarians classed with die diphthongs. 

Section ^.-^Gtneral Observations on the Sounds of 

the Letters. 

A. 

ji has four sounds ; die long or slender, the broadf ^e 
short or open, and the middle. 

The long ; as in name, basin, creation. 

The broad ; as in call, wall, alL 

The short ; as in barrel, fancy, glass. 

The middle ; as in far, farm, fadicr. 

The diphthong aa generally sounds Kke a short in pro- 
per ramcs; as in Balaam^ Canaan, Isaac; but n<^in 
Baal, Gaal. • ' t ^ 

jte has the sound of long e. It is sometimes fouAd in 
Latin words» Some authors retain this form ; as, amig- 
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ma, equator, Sec. ; but otliers have laid it aside, and 
write enlgYnai Cesar,, ^neas, &c. 

The diphthong at has exactly the long slender sound 
of a ; as in paii, tail, &c. ; pronounced pale, tale, &c. : 
except plaid, again^ raillery, fountain, Britain, and a few 
others. * 

y#» is generally sounded like the broad a ; as in taught, 
caught, &c. Sometimes like, the short or open a : as in 
aunt, flaunt, gauntlet, &c. It has the sound of long o in 
hautboy ; and that of o short in laurel, laudanum, 5cc, 

j1<w has always t^e sound of broad a; ^^ in bawli 
scrawl, crawl, 

jiyy like its near relation al^ is pronounced like the long 
slender sound of is^vas in pay, day, delay* 

B. 

B keeps One unvaried sound, at the beginning, middle^ 
and end of words ; as in baker, number, rhubarb, &c. 
^ >, In some words it is silent ; as m thumb, debtor; ^ob- 
tle, &cv In others, besides being silent, it lengthens the 
syUabk ; as in climb, comb, tomb. « 

• • c. ■''•;,. 

^has two difhent sounds. - v- v 

A hard sound like k^ before ^r, ^, «, r, /,t ;. as in tatt, 
cottage, curious, craft, tract, cloth,' 3ec. : and when it 
ends a syllable j as, in ricdm, flaccid. 

A sofif sound like/, Before^, #, and j^, generally ; as in 
centrfe, face^ civil, cymbaly mercy, &c. It has somdr. 
times the sound of sh ; as in ocean, social. ■ - /' [ 
C IS mute in Czar, Carina, victuals, &e. * '^ 

C, sayis Dr. Johnson,j^0rdtng to Engiish orthography, 
never ends a word \ and thereforewe find iit ouf best dic- 
tionaries, stick, block, publick, politick, &i:.- B,ut many 
^iriters of later years omjt the I in wordsiof tivo or more 
syllables; and this practice !s gaining ground, though 
it is productive of irregularities }, such a$ writing mimic 
and mimickry j traffic and traiBcking. 

Ch is commonly sounded like^ri ; a^ in chjao-ch, chin, 
chaff, charter « but Jui ivords derived from the Grfeek, has 
die sound of i ; ^s in chymist, scheme, chorus, chyle, 
distich; and in foreign names , as, Achisli, Baruch. 
'Enochs fltci ; • ' ' ' 
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Chy in some words derived from the French, takes the 
sound of sh ; as in chaise, chagrin, chevalier, machine. 

Ch in arch, before a vowel, sounds like i; as in arch- 
angel archives^^rcbipelagb,^ except irfafched, archery, 
archer, and* arch-enemy : but before a consonant it always 
souifcis like icb ; as in archbishop, archduke, archpresby- 
ter, &c. Cb is silent in schedule, schism, and yacht. 

D. 

D keeps one uniform sound, at the beginnihg, middle, . 
and end of words ; as in death, bandage, kindred ; unless 
it niay be said to take the sound of /, in stuffed, trippedf 
Ice' stuft, tript, &c. 

E. 

E has three different sounds. 

A long sound ; as in scheme, glebe, seirere. ^ 

A short sound ; as in men, bed, clemency. 

An obscure and scarcely perceptible sound ; as, opeiir 
lucre, participle. 

It has sometimes the sound of ratiddle a : as in clerkf 
sergeant; and sometimes that of short r; as in £ng-^ 
laud, yes; pretty. 

£ is always mute at the end of a word, except in mo» 
nosyllables that have no other vowel i as me, he, she : or 
in substantives derived from the Greek ; as, catastrophe^ 
epitome, Penelope. It is used to soften and modify, the 
toregoing consonants; as, forces nige, sinc^ oblige : or 
ro lengthen the preceding yowel*r as can, cane f pin, pine ; 
rcjb,. robe. 

The diphthong ea is generally sounded like e long ; as 
in appear, beaver, creature, &c. It has also the sound 
of short-f ; as in breath, meadow, treasure. And it is 
sometimes pronounced like the long and slenders; as in 
bear, break, great. 

JSajt has the sound of long o ; as in beau, fiambeau^ 
portmanteau. In beauty and its compounds, it has the 
found of long «. 

Eh in general, sounds the same as long and slender tf/ 
as in deign, vein, neighbour, &c. Jt has the sound of 
long e in seize, deceit, receive, either, neither, &c. It is 
sometimes pronounced like short i ; as in foreign, forfeit, 
sovereign, &c, 

Eo is pronounced like e long ; as in people } and sooie^ 
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titnesKlre e short $ as in leopard^ jeopardy* It has also the 
sound of ^ort u >.asin dungeon^ stargeon» puncheon, &c. 

Eu is alwajrs 'sounded like long n or /tv; as in feuds 
deuce. 

Ew ts almost always pronounced like long u; as far 
few> new, dew. 

E^ when the accent is on it, is always pronounced like 
a long y as in bey, grey, convey ; except in key, ley, 
where it is sounded like long \ ' 

When this diphthong is unaccented, It take^ the sothid 
of e long ; as ajley, valley, barley. 

F. - 

i^ keeps one pure unvaried sound at the beginning, mid- 
dle, and end of words \ as fancy, miiffin, mischief, kc. : 
except in ^. ja which it has the flat sound of ov ; but 
not in composition $ as, whereof, thereof, &c- We should 
not pronounce a wive's jointure, a icalve's bead : but a 
wife's jointure, a calf's head. { 

G. 
- G has two sounds : one hard ; ap in gayi g^f gim ; the 
pther soft ; as in g'&mf giant. 

At the end of a word it is always hard ; as in b^, 
^ug, frog. It is hard h^^fore a, a, »» 4 and r / as, game, 
gone, gull, glojry, graiadepr. • ^ 

G before e, i, ^nd^, is $^ft ; as in genius, gesture, pfi-^ 
ger, Egypt I e^^cepitittget, gewgaw, finger, craggy, a»d 
soioae others* ^ , . 

G la mute befpre m s& in gn^sh, sign, foreign, 4cc. . 
. UA^.at the eiKi^f ^ wc^d, or «^yllable| accented, gives 
tb^ pi;eceding v(^w^ a long SQmd ; ^ in resign, iQ^Uj^ 
oppugn, impregs^^ imj9(ttgn/9d ; .p^onaun^ed im|)un^, ^m* 
{»ene, &c. . < 

Ghf at the beginning of a word, has the sound x)f th^ 
hardly as gl^t, gh^$tly : in the middk, and sorne- 
times at the end, it is quite silent ; as in right, high, 
plough, mighty. 

At >the end it has often the sound pf /; as in lapgh, 
tfough, tough. Sometimes only the g is spunded^iitisjp 
burgh, burgher. 

M\ ■) 

The sound signified by dii& letter, gs, as befi^eobserv- 
«dl,aB arli<2u)«to souttd^ and n&imim^ ^Vi^s^vmkx^: Ii 
B2 
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is heard in the words bat, horse» hull. It is seldom- mute 
at the beginning of a word. It is always sileat after r; 
asy rhetoric k, rheom, rhubarb. 

H final, preceded by a vowel, is always silent i as, aht 
hah ! oh ! fob ! Sarah» Messiah. 

From the faintness of the sound of this letter, in many 
words, and its total siknce in Others, added to the negli- 
gence of tutors, and the inattention of pupik, it has hap- 
pened, that many persons have become alniost incapable 
of Requiring its just and full pronunciation. It is there- 
fore incumbent on teachers, to be particularly careful to 
inculcate a clear and dbtinct utterance of this sound. 

L 

/has a long sound ; as in fine ; and a short one ; as in fin,. 
; The long S9und is always marked by the g final in mo* 
nosyHables ; as, thin, thine ; except give, Kve. Before r 
it is often sounded like a short u ; as, flirt, first. In some 
wdrds it has the sound of e long ; as in machine, bom- 
bazine, magazine. 

The diphthong ia is frequently sounded like ja ; as ife 
ehristian, filial, poniard ; pronounced christ-y an, &c. I^ 
bas soAietimes the sound of short i / as in carriage, siar^ 
riage, parliament. ^ 

» le sounds in general like^^long : as in grief, thief, gfr»u 
nadier. It has also the sound of long i ; as in die, pie, lie ; 
atnd sometimes that of short i ; as, in sieve. 
^ ^leu has the sound of long ir ; as in lieu, adieu, purKexu 

Jo, when the accent is upon the first vowel, forms two 
distinct syllables ; as priory, violet, violent. The termi- 
nations tion and lion, are sounded exactly like thr verb 
«hnn ; except when the / is preceded "by x or m / as in ques- 
tion, digestion, combustion, mixtion^ &c. 

The triphthong iou is sometimes pronounced distiiictlyF 
i^n two syllables ; as in bilions, various, abstemious. But 
these vowels often coalesce into one syllable j as in prje* 
cious, factious, noxious. 

J. 

J 1$ pronounced exactly like soft ^ ; except in Hall«!lT> 
jah, where it is pronounced like jr. 

K. 
K has the sonnd of c hard,- and is used before e and #, 
wiieret according ik> £a|pisb aaal^fy, € wMld be sofi^ su^ 
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^pt^ kiiigfskuts. . It is not sounded brfore n ; as in kmfe» 
knelj, knocker. . It is never doubled ; except in Habak- 
kuk; but r is tised^ before it to shorten the vowel by a 
double consonant r^» cockle, pickle, sucker* 

L. 

L has alwa^rs'asoft liquid sound ; as in loTe, billow, 
quarrel. It is sometimes mure, as in half, talk, psalm. 
The custom is to double the / at the end of monosylla- 
bles ; as, mill, virill; fall ; except where a diphthong pre- 
cedes it ; as, hail, toil, soil. 

Le^ at the end of words, is pronounced like a weak d; 
m which the e is almost mute ; as, table, shuttle. 

M. 

M has always the same sound ; as, murmur, monamenp 
tal, except in comptroller, which is pronounced controller^ 

N. 
, 2^ has two sounds : the one pure \ as in man, net, no* 
Kle ; the other a ringing sound like ng ; as in thank, baxw 
fuet, itc* 

. Nis route when it ends, a syllable, and is preceded hj 
91/ as hymn, solemn, autumn. 

, The participle ing must always have its Dinging sounds 
as* Writing, reading, speaking. Sonie writers have sup^'. 
posed.that when ii^ is preceded by ^^, it should be pro- 
nounced in; as, singing, bringing, should be sounded 
iingiih hringin : but as it is a good rule, with respect to 
pronunciation* to adhere tq tJie written words, unless cus- 
fQm has .clearly decided otherwise^ it does not seem pr«t«^ 
pfrtp adopt this innovation. 

O. 

■*.... ' '* 

O has a long sound ; as in note, bone, obedient, over : 

and a short one ; as in not, got,, lot, trot. 

It hjas sometimes the short sound of v ; as, son, cbmct" 
attorney. And in some words it is sounded like 00 ; as 
in prove, move, behove ; and often like au ; as in nor^ 
for, lord. 

The diphthong Oil is regularly pronounced as the long 
sound of ; as in boat, oat, coal ; except in br6ad> abroai^ 
groat, where it takes the sound of brostd a; asabrawd,&c. 

Of has die sound of single e. It is sometimes long ; as 
in foetiis^ Antceci; and sometimes shorty as in joscooo* 
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•mickSy (tetimenical. In doe, foe, sloe, toe, throe, fade, 
and bilboes, it is sounded exactly like long o. 

01 has almost universall/ the doable sound of ^ broad 
and ^ long united, as in boy; as, boQ, toil, spoil, joint, 
point, anoint : which should never.be pronounced as if 
written bile, spile, tile, &c. 

Oo almost always preserves its long regular sound ; ad 
in atoon, soon, food, tt has a shorter sound in wool^ 
good, foot, and a few others. In blood and flood tt 
sounds like short u. Door and floor should always be 
pronounced as if written dore and flore. 

. The diphthong 9u has six different sounds. The ^st 
and proper sound is equivalent to ow in down : as ia 
^pund, found, surrdund. _ 

The second is that of short u: as in enough]| trouble, 
journey, , 

The third is that of ^ ; as in soup, youth, tournament. 

The fourth is that of loag o / as in tho«gh, mourn, 
poultice. 

The fifth is that of short o ; as in cough, trough* 
,v The Sixth is thatof 4«(v; as in ought, brought, thougbt. 

OiD is generally soundi^ like ou in thou ; as in brown, ; 
dowry, shower. It has also the sound df long « / ai in 
snow, grown, bestow. 

The diphthong ^ is but another fonn for #f, aiid is pro* 
aouniced exactly litte it* 

P. 

P ha» alw^ tibe^ame solsnd, e!ccept, perhaps, in cup** 
board,, where it sounds like h. It is sometimes mule $ as 
in psalm, psalter, Ptolemy: and between m asidf/ 2i» 
tempt, empty, presumptuous* * i 

PA is generally pronounced like/; as in philosophy, 
philanthropy, Philijp. 

In nephew and Stephen, it has the sound trf w. In 
^pophthem, phdiisis, phtliisic, and phthisical, both letteris 
are entirely dropped. 

Q, is always fpUowed by i* / as quadrant, ,qU€en, quire. 
Qu is sometinjes sounded like k ; as conquer, liquor, 
risque. 

i^ has a rough sound ; as in Rome, river, rage : and^ 
smooth one } as in bard, card, regard. 
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Re at the end of many words, is pronomiced. like ^ 
yr&ik er ; as in theatre) sepulchre, massacre. 

S. 

f S. has two different sotiiids. 

A soft and flat sound like % ; as, besom, nasal, dismak 

A sharp hissing sound ; as, saint, sister, Cyprus. 

It is always sharp at the beginning of words. 

At the end of words it takes the soft sound ; as, his, 
was, trees, eyes ; except in the words this, thus, us, yes, 
rebus, surplus, &c. ; and in words terminating with ous. 

It sounds like % before ion, if a vowel goes before : as, 
intrusion : but like / sharp, if it follows a consonant ; asy 
conTersion. It also sounds like s before e^ mute ; as, 
amuse ; and before y final ; as rosy ; and in the words 
bosom, desire, wisdom, &c. 

S is mute in isle, island, demesne, viscount. 
T. 

jThas its customary sound ; as in take, temptation. Ti 
before a vowel has the sotmd of sb ; as in salvation : ex- 
cept in such words as tierce, tiara, &c. and unless an $ 
f^o^s before ; as, question ; and excepting also derivative* 
ftom words ending in ty .-as, mighty, mightier. 

Th has two sounds ; the one soft and flat ; as, thus, 
whether, heathen : the other hard and sharp ; as thingt 
think, breath. 

Tbi at the beginning of words, is sharp ; as in thanki 
thick, thunder : except. in that, then, thus, thither, and 
some others. Tb^ at the end of words, is also sharp ; as, 
death, breath, mouth : except in with, booth, beneath, &c/ 

Th^ in the middle of words, is sharp ; as panther^ or- 
thodox, misanthrope : except worthy, farthing, brethr:en^ 
and a Few others. 

Tb^ between two vowels, is generally flat in words 
purely English ; as, father, heathen, together, neither, 
mother. 

7T6, between two vowels, in words from the learned 
languages, is generally sharp : as, apathy, sympathy, 
Athens, theatre, apothecary. 

7"^ is sometimes pronounced like simple /; as, Thorny 
thyme, Thames, asthma. , 

u. 

17 has three sounds, vi7^, 
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A long sotmd ; as in mule, tube, cnbic. 

A short sound ; as in dull, gull, custard. 

An obtuse sound, like oo s as in bull, full, bushel. 

The strangest deviation ofj this letter from its natural 
sound, is in the words busy, business, bury, smd burial ; 
which 2e» pronounced bizzy, biziness, berry, and berrial. 

j1 is now often used before words beginning with u long, 
aad an always before those that begin with u short ; as, a 
union, a university, a useful book : an uproar, an usher, 
an umbrella. 

The diphthongnii^ has sometimes the sound of wa ; as 
ia assuage, persuade, antiquary. It has also the sound 
of middle tt; as in guard, guardian, guarantee. 
, Ue is often sounded like we ; as in quench, querist, con- 
quest. It has also the sound of long v .* as in cue, hue, 
ague. In a few words, i^ is pronounced like e short ; aa 
in guest, guess. In some words it is entirely sunk ; as ia 
antique, oblique, prorogue, catalogue, dialogue, &c. 

Ui is frequently pronounced tot ; as in languid, anguish^ 
extinguish. It has sometimes the sound of i long ; as in 
l^uide, guile, disguise : and sometimes that of i short ;. as 
m guilt, guinea, guildhall. In some w;ords it is sounded 
like long » ; as in juice, suit, pursuit : and after r, like 
w .• as in bruise, fniit, recruit. 

Uo is pronounced like wo; as in quote, quorum, quon^ 
dam. , 

Uy has the sound of long e ; as in obloquy, soliloquy ; 
pronounced obloquee, dec. except, buy, and its deriv^itives. 

V. 

F has the sound of flat/, and bears the same relation 
to it, as b does to ^, d to /, hard g to i, and » to x. It 
has also one uniform sound ; as, vsun^ vanity, love. 

W. 

Wf when a consonant, has nearly the sound of oo s as 
water resembles the sound of ooater : but that it has a 
stronger and quicker sound than 00, and has a formation 
essentially di^rent, will appear to any person who jmx>- 
nounces, with attention, the words «;•, wca, lewarei 
and who reflects that it will not admit of the article ^an 
before it ; which 00 would admit. . In some words it 
• not sounded ; as in answer, swordl^ wliofesome ; it i^ 
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dR^js silent,before ^ ; as in wrap, ^reck» wrinUe, wrist* 
wrong, wry, bewray, &c. 

#K before i is pronounced as if it were after the I ; as, 
why, bwy; when, hw^n; what, hwat. 

U^ is often joined to o at the end of a syllable, without 
afiecting the sound of that vowel ; as in crow, blow» 
grow, know, row, flow, &c. 

When fu/ is a vowel, and is distinguished in the pro* 
nunciation, it has exactly the same sound as u would have 
in the same situation; as^ drawi crew, view, now».ss|w-; 
yer, vowel, outlaw. ^ 

X. 

X has three sounds, viz. 

It is sounded like s at the beginning of , proper naiMs 
of Greek original ; as in Xanthus, Xenophon, Xerxes* 

It has a sharp sound like ik , when it ends a syllable with 
the accent upon it ; ^s, exit, exercise, excellence ; or when 
the accent is on the next syllable, if it begins with a coii- 
sonant ; as excuse, extent, expense. 

It has, generally, a flat sound, like ^x, when the accent 
is not on tt, and the following syllable begins with a vow- 
el ; as, exert, exist, example ; pronounced, egzert, tgmtf 
egzample* 

« 
/", when a consonant, has nearly the sound of ee ; as, 
youtli, York, resemble the sounds of eeouth, eeork : but 
that tliis is not its exact sound, will be clearly perceived 
by. pronouncing the words jpr, yes, new^eatt in which its 
just and proper sound is ascertained. It not only requires 
a stronger exertion of die organs of speech to pronounce 
ity than is required to pronounce ee ; but its formation i$^ 
essentially difierent. It will not admit of an before it, as 
ee will in the following example ; an teL Hie opinion 
that y and w, when they begin a word or syllable, take 
exactly the sound of ee and o«, has induced some gram- 
marians to assert, that these letters are always vowels or 
diphthongs. 

When y is a vowel, it has exactly the same sound as i 
would have in the same situation , as,* rhyme, system, 
justify, pyramid, party, fancy, hungry. 

Z. 

Z has the sound of an s uttered with a closer com^tts^ 
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ifae effisct of a total interception ; and indistinct soUnd, of a 
strcmg compression ; and therrfore a consonant is not of 
itself a distinct articulate voice ; and .its influence in vary- 
ing the tones of language is not clearly perceived^ unless 
it be accompanied by an opening of the mouthy that is, by 
a vowel. 

By making the experiment with attention, the student 
-will perceive that each of the mutes is formed by the voice 
being itiiercepied by the lips, by the tongue and palate, or 
by the tongue and throat ; and that the seml-voweU zre 
formed by the same organs ttrongly compressing the voice ia 
its passage, but not totally intercepting it. 

The elements of language, according to the different 
S^ts where they are formed, or the several organs of speech 
chiefly concerned in their pronunciation, are divided into 
several classes, and denominated as follows : those are cal- 
led labials f which are formed by the lips ; those dentals , that 
are formed with the teeth ; palatals^ that are formed with 
the palate ; and nasals^ that are formed by the nose. ' 

The importance of obtaining, in early life, a clear, di|» 
tinct, and accurate knowledge of the sounds of the first 
principles of language, and a wish to lead young minds to 
a further consideration of- a subject so curious and useful, 
have induced the compiler to bestow particular attention on 
the preceding part.of this work. Some writers think that 
these subjectsolo not properly constitute any part of gram- 
mar ; and consider them as the ejcclusive province of ^e 
spelling-book ; but if we reflect, that letters and th«ir sounds 
are the constituent principles of that art, which teaches us 
ro speak and write with propriety, and that very little knov^ 
ledge of their nature is acquired by the spelling-book, vi'e 
must admit that they properly belong to grammar ; and 
that a rational consideration of these elementary principles 
of language, is an object that demands the attention of the 
young grammarian. The sentiments of a very judicious 
and eminent writer (Quinctilian) respecting this part of 
grammar, may, perhaps, be properly introduced on the 
present occasion.. 

** Let no {Arsons despise, as inconsidet^ble, the elements 
of grammar, because it may ^it^^rti to them a matter of small 
consequence, to show the distinction between vowels and 
consonants, and to divide the latter into liquids and mutes. 
Hot they who penetrate into the innermost -pitrts^f Ui:^ 
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temple of seiencCy will there discoTer such refinement and 
subtility of matter, as are not only proper to sharpen the 
understandings of young personsy but sufficient to give ex- 
ercise for the most profound knowledge and erudition*'* 

The elementary sounds^under their smallestcombinatioiii 
produce a syllable ; syllables, properly combined, produce 
a wot J; words, duly combined, produce a tefUence ; and 
sentences, properly corhbined^ produce an oraium or tUs' 
course. Thus it is, says Harris, in his Hermes, that to 
principles apparently so trivial as a few plain elementary 
sounds, we owe that variety of articulate voices, which has 
been sufficient to explain the sentiments of so innumerable a 
niu^titud&» as all the present and past generations of men. 

CHAPTER n. 

or 8TLLABLBS, AND TITS RULES FOR ARRANGING THRIft^ • 

/a Sellable is a sound, either simple oflr> 
eompounded, pronounced by a single impulse of the 
voice, /and constituting a word, or part of a word-; 
as, a, arij ant. - 

Spelling is the art of rightly dividing words into 
their syllables ; or of expressing a word by its pro* 
per letters. 

The following are the general rules for the division of 
words into syllables.^ 

1. A single consonant between two vowels, must be 
joined to the latter syllable : as, de-light, bri-dal, re»source^ 
except the letter x ; as, ex-ist, ex-amine ; aiid except-Jike* 
wse words compounded ; as up-on, un-even, dis«ease. 

% Two consonants proper to begin a word, ma«3t not be 
separated ; as, fa-ble, sti-fle. But when they come between 
two vowels, and are such as cannot begin a word, they must 
be divided ; as, ut-most, un-der, in-sect, er-ror, cof-*jin. 

3. When three consonants meet in the middle of a word» 
if they can begin a word, and the preceding vowrf be pro- 
nounced long, they are not to be separated \ as, de^^ronep, 
<Je-stroy. But when the vowel of the preceding syllable 
Is pronounced short, one of the consonants, always belonj^t^ 
to that syllable ; as, 4is*tract, dis-prove, dis^train. 
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4. When three or four consonants, which are not pfd* 
per to begin a word, meet between two vowels, the iirst 
consonant is always kept with the first syllable in the divi*' 
sion : as, ab^stain, com-plete, em-broil, dan-dler, dap-ple, 
con- strain. ^ 

5. Two vowels, not being a diphthong, must be divided 
into separate syllables; as, cru-ei, de^ni-al, so-ci-e-ty. 

6. Compounded words must be traced into the simple 
words of which they are confposed ; as, ice-house, grace- 
ftil, ovei'-power, rest-less, never-thc-less. 

7. ' Grammatical, Jind other particular terminations, are 
generally separated ; as, teach-est, teach-eth, teach-ingi 
teach -er, contend-est, great-er, wretch-ed, good-ness, 
love-ly. 

Some of the preceding rules may be liable to consider»» 
blc exceptions ; and therefore it is said by Dr. Lowth and 
•tjiers, that the best and easien direction for dividing the 
syllables in spelling, is to divide them as they are naturally' 
separated in a right pronunciation ; without regard to the 
derivation of words, or the possible combination of con-* 
iKonants at thfi beginning of a syllable. 



CHAPTER DL 

OF WO&D8 IN GENERAL, AND THE RULES FOR 8ff ELLJN6 

TUEM« 

Words arc articulate sou^ds^ used by commoti 

co^^ent, as signs of^ our ideas* 

A word of; one.syllable is termed a Monosyllable j 
m word of two syllables, a Dissyllable; a word of 
taree syllabk-s, a Trisyllable ; and a word of four or 
more syllabks, a Polysyllable, 

All words are either primitive or derivative. .- 
' A primitive word is that which cannot be reductid 
to any simpler word in the language : as, man, gpod^, 
roiitent. 

A du Irativ^ word is that which may he re<lnceo 
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to another word in English of greater simplicity ; as^ 
manful, goodness, contentment, Yorkshire.* 

There are many English words which, though com* 
pounds in other languages, are to us primitives : thus, cir- 
cumspect, circumvent, circumstance, delude, concave, com- 
plicate, &c. primitive words in English, will .be fotmd de- 
rivatives when traced in the Latin tongue. 

The orthography of the English language is attended 
with much uncertainty and perplexity. But a considerable 
part of this inconvenience may be remedied, by attending 
to the general laws of formation : and, for this end, the 
learner is presented with a view of such general maxims 
in spelling primitive and derivative words, as have bee« 
almost universally received. 

RVLS I. 

Monosyllables ending withy^ /, or /, preceded by a siii«- 
gle vowel, double the final conson^mt : as, staff, roi)l> pass, 
fcc. The only exceptions are, of, if, as, is, has, was, ye^, 
his, this, Us, and thus. * 

RULB II. 

Monosyllable ending with any consonant but^ /, or /, 
*and preceded by a single vowels never double the final 
consonant ; excepting add, ebb, butt, egg^ odd, err, inn^ 
and buzz. 

RULE 111. 

Words ending with jr, preceded by a consooa,nt, form 
the plurals of nouns, the persons of yerbs, verbal nouns, 
past participles, comparatives, and superlatives, by chang- 
ing jr into f .• as, spy, spies ; I carry, thou carrlest ; he car* 
rieth, or carries ; carrier, carried ; happy, happier, hap* 
piest. * 

The present participle in mg^ retains the /^ that i may no* 
be doubled ; as, carry, carrying ; bury, buryui|!f, &c. 

But y, preceded by a voweT, in auch tn^t^rnct's as the 
above, is not changed ; as, boy, boys; I ^\^u ^^ cloys, 
cjoyed, flkc. : except in lay, pay, and say ; froiij \^ bUh are 
formed, laid, paid, and &aid ; and their compounds, nth 
laid, unpaid, unsaid, &c. 

A compound word is incUided under the hend oi trerJ-v^fr* 
is: as, pen-knife, tea-cup, kiijkmg*glasa j may bei^pi^" ^ 



words: as, pen-knife, tea-cup, ioi^ki 
96 other wor^t of greater simpiicityi 
C 2 
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sion of the palate by the tongue : it is die flat / ; ^% 
freeze, frozen, brazen. 

It may be proper to remark, that the sounds of the let- 
tfirs vary, as they are differently associated, and that the 
pronunciation of these associations depends upon the posi- 
tion of the accent. It may also be obserred, that, in or-- 
der to pronounce accurately, great attention must be paid 
to the vowels which are not accented. There is scarcely 
any tiling which more distinguishes a person of a poor edu- 
. cation from a person of a good one, than -the pronuncia- 
tion of the unaccented ;froviff:\%. When vowels are under ibe 
accentf the best speakers and the lo^K'est of the people, with 
very few exceptions, pronounce them in the same man- 
ner ; but the unaccented vowels in the mouths of the for- 
mer, have a distinct^ open, and specific sound, while the 
latter often totally sink them, or change them into some 
^er sound. . 

Section Z.-^The nature of artiqudation explained, 

- A CON CI 8 B account of the origin and formation of the 
sounds emitted by the human .voice, may,, perhaps, not 
improperly, be here introduced. It may gratify the in- 
genious student, arid serve to explain more fully the na- 
ture of articulation, and the radical distinction between 
vowels and consonants. 

Human voice is air sent but from the lungs, and so agi- 
tated or modified, in its passage through the windpipe and 
larynx, as to become distinctly audible. The windpipe is 
that tube, which on touching the forepart of our throat 
externally, we feel hard and uneven. It conveys air into 
tl^e lungs for the purpose of breathing and speech. The^ 
tdp or upper part (jf the windpipe is called the larynx^ con- 
sisting of four or five cartilages, that may be expanded or 
brought together, by the action of certain muscles which 
operate all at the same time. In the middle of the larynx 
there.is a small opening, called the ghtiis^ through which 
the breath and voice are conveyed. This opening is not 
wider than one tenth oPan inch ; and, therefore, the bi-eath 
transmitted through it from the lungs, must pass with con- 
siderable velocity. The voice, thus formed, is strengthen- 
ed and softened by a reverberation from the palate^ and 
other hollow places in the inside of the moudi and nostrils x 



aAd fts these ^re better or w^F9^ slupved for thts reverbera- 
tion, tl^ voice is said to be BAore or less agreeablew 

It we ccmsider the many varietie« of sound* which one 
and the same human voice is capable^of utterift|r, together 
with the snulhaess of the d^kioeter of the glottis ; )md re- 
flect> that the same diameter must always produce the same 
tcM]e> and) consequently, that to every change of tone a cor- 
respondent change of diameter is necessary ; we mpst be 
filled with admiration at the mechanism of these parts, and 
the fineness of the fibres that operate in producing effect# 
so minute, so tarious, and in their proportions so exactly 
uniform. For it admits of prooff that ike diameter of the 
human e^lottis is capable of more than sixty distinct de- 
grees of contraction or enlargement* by ea^h of which a 
different note is produced i and yet the greatest diameter 
of that aperture, as before observed^ does not exceed one 
tenth of an inch. 

Speech is made-up of Mrticmlate voices ; and what we call 
ymriicuiationp is performed, not by the lungs, windpipe, or 
larynx, but by the action of the throat, palate, teeth, tongue, 
Lps, and nostrils. Articulation begins not, till^the breath* 
or voice, has passed though the larynx« 

The simplest articulate voices are those which proceed 
from an open mouth, and are by grammarians called Towel 
sounds; in transmitting these, me aperture of the mouth 
may be pretty large, or somewhat smaller, or very small ^ 
which is one cause of the variety of vowels ; a particular 
sound bf 'ng produced by each'particular aperture. More* 
^over, in passing through an open tnouth* the voice may be 
gently aOed uftoH, by the lips, or by the tongue and pakte, 
or by the tongue and tlu-oat ; whence another source of 
variety m vowel sounds. "* 

Thus ten or twelve simple vowel sounds may be formed, 
s^greeably to the plan in page 1 1 ; and the learners, by ob- 
iserving the position of their mouth, lips, tongue, &c. when 
they are uttering the sounds, wtU peroeive that various 
operations of these organs of speecli^ are necessary to the 
production of the different vowel sounds i and that by mi- 
nnte variations they may all be distinctly pronounced* 

When the voice* in its passage throng^i the mouth, is to* 
hJfy intetceptadj or strongly compresHd^ thor^ is formed a cer* 
tain modification of articulate sound, wAich, a« expressed 
\if a dwxactec ia* writing* is called a ^omonani^ Silenee i^ 

C 



Ii' the forecroing se^^ence. the words th, a, are -irtic-l' s : 
Pu-^L'^T, jp.cch, fanJty, man, Crrator, uses, f:.r/wt'j,\xrt lub. 
sr..'nrivfs ; hhiy lis, wt:, if, ure prcnounb : peculiar, htn'jl,,^^, ^ 
Src'it.-^st, fxuIUnt, worst, are adjectives ; h, ivas, L-sUz.t.^f^ 
dr., prrvtri, are verbs ; mojf, ko'w, often, are adverbs ; of\ in^ 
Ort. /;v./?r, are prepo.slticns ; and, 6uf, are conjunct Ions I [md 
alas ,s an inteijection. 

The number of the different sorts of vnrds, or oi^tbc 
parts of spec^ch, hu.s been vaiiobsjv reckoned bv d'flcrcnt 
^lananrimns. Some have enumerated ten, makinrr the pai . 
aupic adisimci part ;' some tight, excluding the p.ir:icip!r, 
anj ranking the adjective under the n^^-i.n ; some font, :-»r;d 
ctrers onijr two, (the noun and tlie verb) snppo.--,- ,}.^ 
usi to be contained in tlio parts of their division. V.e'i.a-. e 
.s.j towed rhor,e authors, w}:o appear to Lave given il'.em the 
'• :om na-uraj and intel]:gib]e distribiition. Sorre rcni.i; k:s 
^:. : :^; d:v.s:Gn made by the learned Hnrne 7 ockc, ait? con* 
"^;:.;' '■■ ^^-f ' f -CLi^n of the i ith chapter of etymology, 

J ^^? •••.te'j'-Lr.:or,., mdeed, seems scarceiv worthy of beivi«..* 

- ^-iSv'erec^ as 7i p^rt of arti6cial iH::;^vii?g^ or speech, bein^ 
; v:..-.i ; 'ri-Anci^ ot that natural iangiK^n^*, which we po^sc.'s 

- ^on^^ion v^!th the !)ri:te creation, and by which we ex- 
■•^^ ^r-jden (HMrtions and passions that achate oui* 

B'lv, as i?: Is n<;ed in written a.-, w ell as oral bneiuiqe, 
:l^e r>aMsure, h<: dceired a part of speech. ^{»: 
a virtual sentence, in wh'ch the noun and verb 
bd Uiiucr at; imperfect or aicrvT::sieJ word. 
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o^U, and to show hov far ih-jr 8;;^r>}^ka' 

- i, ineir' L^r. b.jt tv o uv-riej?, ;/ ^:id ^-^^ • 

7 ix. :..,/••: :iV'?v.vK'^ ' :V'l i.-. .^oj-e a S'L. ■• /■ .■ 

i, ^' lv^\ i\ But if't:.'. ^ ■.- -n\>Xii]\-C. V •.: * 

'-'' '■ '>■'- *■• '". .^"•'1. ;>.:• r.vT, :} hnA^^x-y 
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.a\ .'.iv-clv in a word pn-hKedto si'hstai:t;ve:i, tc» 
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The laattention of writers and printers to this neces^jary 
distinction, has occasioned the frequent use of ah before b^ 
when it is to be pronounced ; and -this circumstance, more 
than any other, has probably contributed to that fndistinct 
ntteranoe, or total omission, of the sound signified by this let- 
ter, which very often occurs amongst readers and speakers* 

^n horse, an husband, 411 herald, an heathen, and many 
similar associations, are frequently to be found in works of 
taste and merit. To renftdy this evil, readers should be. 
-taught to omit, in all similar cases, the sound of the n, 
and to give the h its full pronunciation. 

A or an is styled the iiidirtnite article : it is used 
in a vague sensegio point out one single thing of the 
kind, in other respects indejterminate : as " Give mc 
a book ^'* that is, any book. 

The is called the definite article ; because it ascer^^ 
tains what particular thing is meant : as, *' Give mc 
the book ;" meaning some book referred to* 

A substantive Vithout any article to limit it, is tak- 
en in its widest sense r as, " A candid temper is pro- 
per for man ;^' that is, for ail mankind* 

The peculiar use and importance of the articles will b^ 
seen in the following examples ; " The son of a king'— thfe 
son of the king — a son of the king." Each of these thi*ee 
phrases has an entirely different meaning, through the dif- 
ferent application of^tlifi articles a and the* 

■" Thou art a man,? is a very general and harmless po« 
sition ; but, " Thou ^nike man,'* (a« Nathan said tt> Da- 
vid,) is an assertion capable of striking terr«:2fr anf^ rcinorjc 
kite the heart, .. 

The article is omitted before nouns Uiat implf the dif- 
ferent virtues, vices, passions, qualities, sciences, arts, ine« 
t Mj ^T*>5, &c. ; as, "prudence is ctTrmnKndabie ; f^lse- 
i. . ! - nvilous ; anger ought to be avoi^asi ;"occ/ It Is r;.iC 
f r. h ^,. i to a proper name; as, " Alexr^nder," (hecrrase thar 

* \ \\ lenotes a determinate in.ii\'i'iu«il or par»^ Ma/ 

* :-• . ccpt for the sake of distingxii^^^hing a p'.iYX >;ar 
' '^^^^<^u ** He is a Howard, or of the far>:ily *^i thr 
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Howards ;** or by way of eminence : as^ *' Erery ma& L*. 
not a Newton ;'* " He ha$ the courage of an Achilles :'* 
or when some noun is understood ; *' He sailed down the 
(river) Thames, in ihe (ship) Britannia." 

When an adjective is used with the noun to iK^ich the 
article relates, it is placed between the article and the 
noun ; as, " a good man,'* " an agreeable woman," ** the 
best friend." On some occasions, however, the adjective 
precedes a or an / as, " such a shame," ** as great a man 
as Alexawier," " too eareUst ai> author." 

The indefinite article can be joined to substantives in the 
singular number only ; the definite article may be jdined 
also to plurals. 

But there appears to be a remarkable exception to this 
rule, in the use of the adjectives yjrw and many,^ (tlie latter 
chiefly with the word great before it,) which, though join- 
ed with plural substantives, yet admit of the singular ar- 
ticle a; as, afeto men ; a great numy men. 

The reason of it is manifest, from the effect which the 
article has in these phrases ; it means a small or great num- 
ber collectively taken# and therefore gives the idea of a 
whole, that is, of unity. Thus likewise, a dozen, a score, 
a hundred, or a thousand, is one whole number, an aggre- 
gate of many collectively taken ; and therefore still retains 
the article a, though joined as an adjective to a plural sub- 
stantive ; ajs, a hundred years, &c. 

The indefinite article is sometimes placed between th<^ 
adjectives m/iwy, and a singular noun : as, 

*• Full tmi^. a gem of purest ray serene, 

♦* The dark unfathomM caves of ocean bear ; 

*< Full many ajlonv'r is born lo blush unseen, 

<* And waste its sweetness on the desert air." - 

In these lines, the phrases, many a gift , and mm*y aJlovj*j\ 
refer to many gems and many Jlowersx stpahitely, not col- 
icciively considered. 

Tl^e definite article M<? is frequently applied to adverbs 
in rliC corrparative and superlative degree ; and its PilVct 
;s, to mark Cue degree the more strcmgiy, and to dtrirt it 
tlie rnore precisely : as* ** 1/^e more I ei amine it, / \y'' 
I likf 7t. I like thi5//>i? least of ar:y.'' v-" 



CHAPTER HI. 

OF SUBSTANTIVES. 

* ^ ' Sectioii 1.— (y Substantives in general. 

A Substantive or Noun is the nairie of any 
thing that exists, or of which we have any notion : 
OB, LmdeUf many virtue. 

Substantives are either proper or common. 

Proper names or substantives, are the names appro- 
priated to individuals : as, George, London, Thames. 

Common names or substantives, stand for kinds 
containing many sorts, or for sorts cont^iniijg many 
individuals'tiBdex.diem< as, animal, man,"tree, &c« 

"VOien proper names have an article annexed to 
diem,f they becgme common names .: as, *' He is the 
Cicero of his ^e; he is reading th^ lives of the 
Twelve C^sarsJ^^ 

Common names may also be used to sigiiify indi* 
viduals, by the addition of articles of pronoun$ : as, 
** jTA^ boy is studious ; that girl is discreet^"* 

To sUbstsmtives belong gender, number and ca^e ; 

tod they are all of the third person, when spoken qf^ 

and of 'ae second when spoken /€> ; as, ^f Blessinga 

attend us on every side ; be grateful, children of men !'' 

. that is, ye children of men< 

Section 2.—^ Gejwfer. 

/Gekder is the distinction of sex. * There are three 

getiders, the masculine, die pe^inine^ and the 

nsuteiu / 

• Noun$i»?kyakoW divided Into the following clawBes: -Co/- 
teethfe nottas, or noiins of multitiide ; as, the people, the parlia* 
ment, the army : Abstract flouni, or the names of qualities ab- 
ftracted from their apbstances ; as imowladge, goodness, white* 
nces; rertalorp4rticipiaimMB%\ ai| beginamg, reading, writing 

JO 
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The Masculine Gender denotes animals of the 
male kind : as, a man, a horse, a Iririk 

The Feminin/^ Gender signifies animals of the fe- 
male kind : as, a woman, a duck, a hen* 

The Neuter Gender denotes objects which are nei- 
ther males nor females : as, a field, a house, a garden. 

Some substantives, naturally neuter, are, by a fi- 
gure of speech, converted into the masculine or fe- 
minine gender: as, when we say of the sun, he is. 
setting ; and of a ship, she sails welL 

FigursCttvely, in the English tongue, we commonly give 
the masculine gender to nouns which are conspicuous for 
the attributes of imparting or communicating, and which 
arc by nature strong and efficacious. Those, again, are 
made feminine, which are conspicuous for the attribt)tes of 

^containing or bringing forth, or whicljijare peculiarly beau- 
tiful or amiable. Upon these principles, the sun is said tq 
be masculine ; and the moon, being tiie receptacle of the 
sun's light, to be Ceminine. The earth is generally femi- 
nine- A ship, a coifnHgcj^a city, &c. are likewise made fe- 
ininiaert>eing receivers^ff*%ontainers. Time, is always 
masctrlipe, oti account Ji#s mighty efficacy. Virtue is 
feminine from its beaufer and it& being thfe object of love. 
Fortune and the chiJifi^are generally put in the feminine 
gender. -^^ 

. s The English language has three methods of d Vinguish- 
ing the sex, viz. 

Ij, By different words : 



as. 



- iVIale. 

Badielor. 

Boar. 

Boy. 

Brother. 

Bock. 

Bull. 

Bullock Of 

Steer. 

Cock. 

Dog. 



} 



Female. 
Maid« 
So^. 
Girl. 
Sister.. 
Doe. 
C^. 

Heifer. 

Hen. 
Bitch. 



Male; 


Female. 


Drake. 


Duck! 


Earl. /; 


Countess. 


Fat her;' . 


Mother. 


Friar, '•••■• 


: Nun. 


Gander. 


Goose* 


Hart. 


Roe. 


Horse. 


Mare. 


Husbands 


'..Wife, 


King. 


• Queen. 


Lad. 


Lassv 



Male. 


Female. 


Lord. 


Lady. 


Man. 


Woman. 


Master. 


Mistress. 


Milter. 


Spawner. 


Nephew. 


Niece. 


Ram« 


, Ewe. 



Eiynwlogjf. 

Male. 

Singer. 

Sloven. 

SoDk 

Stag. 

Uncle. 

Wizard. 
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Female. 
r Songstress «r 
(^ Singer. 

Daughter. 
Hind- 
Aunt. 
Witch. 



2. By a difference of termination 



Male. ^ Female. Male. 

Abbot. Abbess. Landgrave* 

Actor. Actress. Lion. 

Administrator. Administratrix. Marquis. 

Adulterer. Adultress. Master. 
Ambassador. sArobassadress.Mayor. 

Arbiter. Arbilress. Patron. 

Baron. Baronness. Peer. 

Bridegroom. Bride* Poet. ^ ' 

'Benefactor. Benefactress. Priest. 

Caterer. Catei'esss. Prinde. 

Chanter. Chantress* Prior.\ 

Conductor. Conductress. Prophet. 

Count. Countess. Protector. 

Deacon. Deaconess* Shepherd* 

Duke. Duchess. Songster* 

Elector. , Electress- Sorceper, 

Emperor. Empress. Sultan 

Enchanter. Enchantress. ^*"^^' 

Executor. Executrix^ Tiger. 

Governor. Governess. Traitor. 

Heir. Heiress. Tutor. 

Hero. Heroine. . Viscount, 

Hunter. Huntress. Votary. 

Host. Hostess. Widower, 

Jew. Jewess, 



Female. 
Landgravine. 
Lioness. 
Marchioness. « 
Mistress. 
Mayoress. 
Patroness. 
Peeress. 
Poetesi;* . 
Priestess^ 
Princess. 
Prioress. 
Prophetess.' 
Protecti^wv*^ 
. Sheph€rdei>;>. 

Songstress t 

Sorcece^.'. 
fSuhane&s. 
\ Sultana. 

Tigress. 

Traitress. 
. Ttrtor&sa. 

Viscounless. . 

Votaress. 

Widow. . 



3. By a noun. pronoun< 
the substantive, as, 

A cock -sparrow. 
A man-*servant« 
A he-goat. 
A he-bear. < ' 
A mak-cbUd. 
Malc.descex^daiits . 



or adjective, being prefiticd t«> 

A hen-spaivow. 

A maid-acrvant. \ 
, . A ^le.goiit. 
' > *A she- bean 

A female-child. 

Female descendants. 



.^^ 
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It 90iliffdne$ Ihappenst ^at the same noun is either mss- 
ctliine or feminine. The words farentf child,- comin^ friend^ 
neigbhouTf Hrvant^ and several others, are used indifferently 
for males or females. 

Nouns yith variable terminationif contribute to concise- 
ness and perspicuity of expression. We have only a suffi- 
cient number of them to make us feel our want ; for when 
we say of a woman, she is a philosopher, an astronomer, 
a builder, a weaiser, we perceive an impropriety in the ter- 
mination, which we cannot avoid : but we can say, that 
nhe is a botanist^ a student, a witness, a schohu-, an orphan, 
a companion, because these terminations have not aaneaced 
'Jo them jdie notion of sex. 

Sectic^ 3.— »<?/ Ntmber. 

/Nvmbkii is thejronsideration of an object, as one 
•r more.— 

• Substahtivea are of two numbers, the singular and 
1thc plural. 

The singular number esprenes but one object ; as^ 
a chair, a table. 

* The plural number signifies more objects than (me ; 
as, chairs, tables. 

Some nouns, from the nature of the things which 
they express, are lised only in the smgular form ; as, 
wheat, pitch, gold, sloth, pride, &c« ; others, oxdy iu 
the phind form ; as, bellows, scissors, lungs, riches, 
fcc. 

Some words are the same in both numbers ; a^ 
deer, sheep, swin^, he. 

The pluralmtmber of nouBs is generally formed hy 
adding#to tkr nogular : as, dove, doves ; fac^, faces, 
thought, tii0U{^Us* But when the substantive singu- 
lar ends in x, cA suit, sk^ Uy or s^ we add es in the 
plural : as box, boxes 5 chnrch, dmsnGbefl ; lash, lasli- 
es ; kiss, kisses 5 rebus, rebusies* If the singular 
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ends in ch hard, the plui*al is formed by adding j j 
as, nu)narck, mon^rchs ; distich, distichs. • 

Nouns which end in o, have sometimes es^ added to the 
plural ; as, cargo, echo, hero, negro, manifesto, potato, 
volcano, wo 2 and sometimes only s.i as, folio, grotto, 
janto, nuncio, portico, punctilio, tyro. 

Nouns ending in /, or fe^ -are rendered plural by the 
change of those terminations into ves : as, loaf, Ipaves ;. 
half, halves ; wife, wives ; except grief, relief, reproof, and 
several others, which form the plural by the addition of /- 
Those which end in j^ have die regular plural : as, ruff, 
ruffs^ except staff, staves. 

Nouns which have jf in the singular, with no other vowel 
in the same syllable, change it into ies in the plural : as^ * 
beauty, beauties j fly, flies. 9ut the^ is not changed, when 
there is another vowel in the syllable : as, key, keys, de* 
lay, delays ; attorney, attorneys. 

Some nouns become plural by changing the a of the 
singular into e .- as, man, men ; woman, women ; alder* 
man, aldermen. The words ox and child, form oxen and 
children; brother, makes either brothers, or brethren. 
Sometimes the diphthong 00 is ^changed into « in the plu- 
ral: as,, foot, feet ;. goose, geese ; toodi, teeth. Louse 
and mouse make lice and mice. Penny makes pence, or 
pennies, when the coin is meant ; die, dice (for play) j 
die, dies (for coining.) 

It is agreeable to analogy, an;} the practice of the gefte- 
rality of correct writers, to construe the following words 
a& plural npuns ; pains^ richest alms : and also, * maihematics^ 
metapbystcty polUics^ eibicSf optics, pneumaHesy with other si^ 
milar names of ^iences, . ' 

Dr. Johnson says tliat the adjective much is sometimes a 
tema of number, as w«*ll as of quantity. This may ac- 
cbimt for the instances we meet with of its asso4?iatiug with 
fains as a plural noun : as, " much pains." The connex- 
iosky hovifever, is n<>t to be recommended. 

The word nnvs is now almost universally considered as 
belfittging to the singular number^ 

The noun nuans is used both xa the singular and trie 
piuritl numi^r. 

Tiie following words, which have been adopted from 
the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin languages, are thus dis- 
tin;.^uished, with respect to number. 

D 2 ^ ' ' 
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Singular. . 

Cberub* 

Seraph. 

Antithesis. 

Automaton. 

Basis. 

Crisis. 

Criterion. 

Siaeresis. 

ElHpsis. 

Emphasis. 

Hypothesis. 



Singular. 

Datum* 

Effluvium. 

Encomium. 

Erratum. 

Genius. 

Genus. 

Index. 

Lamma. 
Medium. 



Plutal. 

Data. 

EffltVVMU ' 

5 Epcomia w 
\ Encomiums. 

Errata. 

Genii.* 

Genera. / 
rittdicci'tfr 
llndexes.'f 

Laminae. 

Media. 

Magi, 
f Memoranda or 
1^ M emorandumik 

Radii. 

Stamina. 

Strata. 

Vortices. 



naral. 

Cherubim. 

Seraphim. 

Antitheses. 

Automata. 

Bases. 

Crises. 

Criteria. 

Diaereses. 

Ellipses. 

Emphaises. 

Hypotheses. 
Metamorpho* Metamorpho- Magus. 

sis. set. . Memoran- 

Pfaoenomenon. Phsenomena. "^dum. 

Arcanum* Arcana. Stratum. 

Axis. Axes. Vortex. 

Csdx. Calces. 

Some words, derived from the learned languages, ar^ 
confined to the plural number : as» antipodes, credenda« 
Uterati, minutiae. 

The following nouns being, in Latin, both singular ^gfd^ 
plural, are used in the ^ame manner when adopted into oim^ 
tpngue: hiatus* apparatus, series, species. 

Section 4. — Of Case. 

The Cases -of substantives signify their diiFereni 
terminations, wliicli serve to express the relations of 
one thing to another^ 

In English, substantives have but two cases^ the 
nominative, and the possessive or genitive* 

The nominative case simply expresses the name of 
a thing, or the subject of the verb: as, *' The boy 
plays;" "The girls learn.'* . 

* Cems^ when denoting orial spiritst Omriufi, when signi- 
fying persons of genius. . 

t Indexes^ when It signifies pointers, orTabl«$of conwow; 
<icei when refrrriag to Algebndc quantitiey^ 
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The pbsSfeisive or genitive case expresses the )rfela- 
ticm of property or possession ; atid has an apostro- 
phe with the letter s comin^^ after it : as, " The scho* 
lar's duty;" "My father's house:" that is/" The 
duty of the scholar j*^' " The hoiise of my father*" 

When the plural ends in Sj the othet* s is omitted^ 
but the apostrophe is retained : as, " On eagles' 
wings ;" " The drapers' cbmpauy*" 

Bbihetiines alsa, wheii the sfeigular terminates in 
ss, the apostrophic s is not added : as, " For good*-. 
Hess' sake :" *' For righteousness' sake." . 

English substantives may be declined in the fol* 
tewihg manner. 

Sfngular. 

A Mother. 
A Mother's. 
The man. 
The man's» 



Nomiyiative Case» 
J^osstsswe Citse, 

Noviinative CaU^ 
J^ossessive Case. 



.Flural. 

]VI others. 

Mothers'. • 

The nten. 

Themen'^. . 

i different eonitetfbns 
fimg to anotner, uses, for the most 
part, prep'ositfdtisi' The Oneek and Latin amon^ ^ ajs- 
«ient> and some toc) among the modem Islnguages, as t^ 
German, vary the termination or ending of tlie substantiire^ 
to answer the same purpose ; an example of wbiciH iti 
the Latin, is inserted, as explanatory <S£ the aatme anS 
use of case$, viz. 

Singular, 



* ^tf^® English language, i^ express dil 

* jTO relations^of one thing to another, u 





DomiKUs, 


A LiOra. ,/^j 


'Genkmt 


t)0M1NI, 


Lord's, of a Lor^ 


Dative. 


Doming), 


To, a Lord* 


jiccmatvpe4 


I>OMlNVMt 


A Lord. 


Vocative^ 


DoMrN«, 


Lord. 


Jfhiatiw* 


DontMOi 


By a Lord. 




Piural. 


' * ■ 


jNotnuuun/$m 


Domini, 


latnrdBm' 


Genitive* 


VOHlSOfiVMf 


Lords', of Loi*. 
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king/' This 'vvill be more evident to the scholar, if we 
supply what is understood after each genitive, and trans> 
pose the phrase : a$, " Of ray brother's hooks^ a book ;" or, 
" Of my pother's hoohf one ;" and so of the rest. , 



CHAPTER IV. 

Of PRONOUN^. 

/ A Pronoun is a word used instead of a novin, 
to avoid the too frequent repetition of the same word: 
as, ^^ The man is happy ; he is benevolent ; he is use- 
ful-" » 

There are three kinds of pronouns, viz. the persok- 
AL, the RELATIVE, and the adjective pronouns^. 

"^ SjscTiON 1«— 9/ the Personal Pronouns. 

Thers are five Personal Pronouns, viz. /, thmt^ 

^9 she^ it ;* with their plurals, we^yt or you ^ (hey. 
Personal Pronouns admit of person, number, gen* 

def, and case« 

- The persons of pronoims are three in each num- 
• ber^; viz. 

/, is the first person ^ 1 

Thm^ is the second person L Singular.v 

ff^ti she^ or it, is the third person J .. . 

We^ is the first person -% 

Ye or yoUy is the second person y PluraL 

They J is the third person J 

This account of persons will be very intelligible, when 

we reflect, that there are three persons who may be the 

subject of any discourse : first,. the person who speaks, may 

• speak (yf himself 5 secondly, he may speak of the person to 

* By the indulgence of gr^mmariain 
ed to rank amongst the personal prox^ 
ficiates as a third person tottie v^b. . 



* By the indnlgence of gr%mmariati6^ the pronoun if is allow- 
ed to rank amongst the personal proi^oulis. Xt^onTenieatly ot> 
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vrfaom he addresses himself ; thirdly, he may speak of some 
other person : and as the s{5ieakers, the persons spoken to, 
and the other persons spoken of, may be many, so each of 
these persons must have the plural number. 

The Numbers of proBOuns, like those of substap-. 
lives, are two, the sing;ular and the plural : as, /, 
thou^ he; we^ yt or youy they. 

Gender has respect only to the third person singu- 
lar of the pronouns, he^ she^ it. He is masculine ; 
she is feminine ; it is neuter. 

The persons speaking and spoken to, being at ^e same 
time the subjects of the discourse, are supposed to be pre- 
sent ; from which, and other circumstances, their sex is 
commonly known, and needs not to be marked byxdis* 
tinction of gender in the pronouns : but the third person 
or thing spoken of, being absent, and in many, respects . 
unknown, it is necessary that.it should be marked by a dis* 
tinction of gender ; at least when some particular persGii 
or thing is spoken of, that ought to be more distinctly 
marked : accordingly the pronoun singular of the thii>d. 
person has the three genders, be^ ibe^ it. 

Personal Pronoims have three cases ; the nomiha"^ 
j tive, the possessive, and the objective. 

The objective case follows a verb active, or apre- 
position, expressing the object of an action, or of a 
relation. 

The personal proiK>uns are th\i& declined : 

er^. Case. togular. . JhuYnU 

First. Norn. I, We. 

Pass. Mine. Oufs» 5. 

ObJ. Me. ,. / Us. 



Seccvd. 



Nmn, 


Thbu/^ 


Ye or you. 


Pass. 


Thine. 


• ' Yours. 


Ohj, » 


Thee, 


You. ^ 



I» 



t 


JSng 


lish GranmiMT.K 




Penan. 


Case. 


Sln?ulir. 


»i«n;. ' 


TAird. 


Norn. 


He. 


They* 




Pass. 


His. 


Theirs. 




Oij\ 


Him. 


Them* 


Third. 


Nam. 


She. 


They. 




Pass. 


Hers. 


Theirs. 




Obj\ 


Her. 


Them- 


Third. 


Norn. 


It* 


They. 




Pvss. 


Its. 


Theirs.. 




ObJ. 


It. 


Thenu 


SdECTIOK 2.— 6 


yf the Relaiive I 


^roriouns. 



I fifiLATiVE Proiioiiiis are such as relate, tn gene- 
irrf, to some word or phrase going before, which is 
thence called the antecedent j they ai-e, wJiOy which ^ 
aQd ihai:)?A^ ^^ The man is h^ppy who lives virtu- 
ously** * • 

^ What is a kind of compound relative, including 
both the antecedent and the relative, and is equiva- 
lent to that which :j9c^^ " This is what I wanted ;" 
that is to say, " the thing which I wanted." 
J Wha is applied to persons,. a;ArcA to aAimals j^nd 
inanimate things :/ as, ""He is tifrieTidi who is faith- 
ful in adversity ;" " The bird^ which sung so sweet* 
ly, is flown ;" "This is the tree^ which produces no 
fruit.'* • 

Th(^tf aa a relative, i»_ often used to prevent the 
too frequent repetition of n;Ao and which. It is ap- 
plied to both persons and things : as, ♦* He ihut acts 
wisely deserves praise ;*^ " Modesty is a quality that 
highly adorns a .woman." 

* The retattve pronoun* whenvusedJutClFtogattVely, tela.r: 
to a word or nhrase, whiclji ts.not anteced^nty but juisequt^if to 
th© relative. See note itodcr the VI. Rule of Syntax. 
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' W-li^ i« of both numbers, and is thus declined j; 
S'mgular and PlurtiL 
Nominative. ' Who. 

Possessive. Wlioso* ' 

Objective. Whom. 

Whicbs thati and what^ are likewisQ of both number^ 
but they do not vary their terminations ; except that whose 
is sometimes used as the possessive case of which ; as, ** H 
there any other doctrine whose followers are punished ?" 

. — , « And the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought death**' 14 ilton^ 

_— «* Pure the joy widiout aBay, . ^ 

Whose very rapture is tranquillity.'* , TOUiig. 

** The lights and shades whose well-accorded $xMt . 
Gives alfthe strength and colour of our life.** p d p^ . 

<* This is one of the clearest characteristics of its b^iior 
a religion whose origin is divine.** bi;a'i%; . 

By the use of this license, one word is substittued for 
three : as, ** Philosophy, whose end is to instruct us in the 
knowledge of nature," for, « Philosophy, the endqfwhkB 
is to instruct us,** flee. 

fFho and which have sometimes the words ^pe^er stni 
ever annexed to them : as, •* whosoever^ or whoever^ which' 
soever or whichever ;" but they are seldom used in modem 
style* * 

The word that is sometimes a relative, sometimes a de. 
monstrative pronoun, and sometimes a conjunction. It is 
a relative, when it may be turned into who or winch with- 
out destroying the sense : as, ** They that (who) reprove 
us, may be our best friends ;" « Fropi every thing tkn^ 
{which) you see, derive instruction.'* It is h demonstra^r 
tire pronoun when it is followed immediately by a sub- 
stantive, to which it is either joined^ or i-efe^ and wliich 
it Umtts' or c^alifies: as, **lhat boy is industrious ;'' 
^ Ttat belongs to me ;^' meaning, that hock^ that desk, £cc. 
h •* u f onjuhction, when it joins sentences together,and can- 

t be turi4ed into who or which, without destroy i^jg the 

r. ,? : as, " t*ake care fhet ev«jry day be well cnfployed.'* 
*' i .'./-pc he V. Ill bpliecire that I have not acted improperly/* 
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« Wh^i nvhichf and whai^ are called Interrogi&lvef^ vAien 
they are used in asking questions; as, <* fVho is he ^" 
« ^A«f)& is the book ?*' •« What ^rt thou doing ?" -^ 

Whether was formerly made use of to signify interroga- 
tion : as, •* Whether of these shall 1 choose ?** but it is now 
seldom used, the interrogative tvhich being substituted for 
it. Some grammarians think that the use of it should be 
revived, as, like either and neither^ it points to the dual 
number ; and would c6ntribute to render our expressions 
concise and definite. 

Some writers have classed the interrogatives as a separate 
kbd of pronouns ; but they are too nearly related to the 
relative pronouns, both in nature and form, to render such 
a division proper. They do not, in fact, lose the character 
of relatives, when they becoirie interrogatives. The only 
di^leretKe isy that wkhout an interrogation, the relatives 
have reference to a subject which is Antecedent, definite, 
arid known ; with an interrogation, to a subject which is 
subsequent, indefinite, and un known, and which it is ex- 
pected, that the answer should express and ascertaln« 

• Section 3.—^ the jidjective Prof^ouns. 

Adjective Pronouns are of a mixed nature, par- 
t4c!ipating the properties both of pvonouns and ad- 
jectives. 

'Tl'ie. adjective pronouns may be subdivided into 
four sorts, namely, the possessive^ the distributive, the 
demonstrative y and the indefinite. 

1. The possessive are those which relate tc ij^ v^ 
tiicm o2" property* Thcr^ are seven of thei.\ ; L 
my^ thi/^ his J her\ our^ your^ their. 

Mine and thrm:^ instead of my and /%, Wdv i 
riiirly used before sk substantive, or adjective,. »•; 1 
mi)5 with a vowel, or a silent A; as, ** Blot t \ 
W//26' iniquities.'^ ,. /* 

The possess! vesji hisy mne^ thine ^ »iay be atcount^ 
ther possessive pronowns* urtfie i)osser>$tVe' cases of 
.^spective personal pronO^ailis., . ' • ' ' 
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When the possessive pronouns are prefixed to substan- 
tives, or are parted from them only by an adjective, they 
admU of no Viiriation^ whatever be the number or case of 
the noun r as, My young cousin is dead ; I know /i&y pa- 
rents ; I have heard of his extraordinary merit ; she lives 
with her mother 5 our books are torn ; I will come to your 
house ; their situation is miserable. 

When they are separated from the noun by a verb, or 
'ivhen the noun is understood, all of them except his^ vary 
their terminations : as. This hat is mincy and the other is 
thine ; those trinkets are hers ; this house is ours^ and that 
IS yours ; theirs is more commodious than ours. But these 
variations are, in fact, the possessive cases of the personal 
pronouns. . 

The two words own and selfn are used in conjunction with 
pronouns. Own Is added to possessives, both singular and 
plural : as, " My ow« hand, our own house/' Is is em- 
phatical, and implies a silent contrariety or opposition-: as> 
** I live in my ow/r^house," that is, " not in a hired house." 
Self is added to possessives : as, myself ^ yourselves ; and 
sometimesjto personal pronouns : as, himself ^ itself y them^ 
selves. It then, like owny expresses emphasis and opposi- 
tion : as, " I did this myself," that is, ** not another ;" or 
it forms a reciprocal pronoun : as,.** We hurt ourselves by 
vain rage." 

Himself y themselves, are now used in the nominative case, 
instead of hisself theirsdves i as* " file came himself;" "^ He 
himself shall do'^tfais ;'* ** They performed it themselves/^ 

% The distributive are those which denote tlic per- 
sons or diings that make up a number, as taken sepa- 
rately and singly. They are eachy every ^ either^ as, 
" Each of. his brothers is in a favourable situation y 
^^ Every mw must account for himself i" *' I b;ive 
riot seen either of them." 

Each relates to two or more persons or tlungs, and bif* 
nliies either of the tv.'o, of every one of any nunjuci tak- 
en separately. ■■ ' ^'\' '■; 

Bvery relates to several persons or tilings, and sigiiii^c: : 
-ir*'*:^.b one of them all taken separately, 'ilvii pronou' v v.s 
«t&t;rly used apart from its noun, but it iiuovv c^nstai'l>^- 
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annexed to it, except in legal proceedings : as, in dCte 
phrase " all and every of them." 

Either relates to two persons or things taken separately, 
and signifies the one or the other. To say, " either of the 
three," is therefore improper. 

NiMer imports *^ not either ;^* that is, not one nor the 
©ther ; as, " Neither of my friends was there." 

5. The demonstrative are those which precisely 
point out the subjects to which they relate : this and 
f/iaty these and those^ are of this class : as, " ThisiB 
true charity ; that is only its image." 

This refers to the nearest person or thing, and thai 
to the most distant : as, " 7 his man is more intelli- 
gent than Mtf/." This indicates the latter, or hat 
mentioned ; that^ the former or first mentioned : as, 
" Both wealth and poverty are temptations ; thatf 
, tends to excite pride, this, discontent." 

Perhaps tlie words former and latfer may be properly 
ranked amongst the demonstrative pronouns, especially in 
many of their applications. "'The following sentence may 
serve as an example : " It was happy for the state that 
Fabius continued injthe command with Minucius : theybr- 
mr^s phlegm wis a check Upon the latter** vivacity.'* 

4. The indefinite are those which express their 
subjects in an indefinite or general manner. The' 
following are of this kind: some^ other, any^ one^ 
ally ^uchy &(c. 

Of these pronouns,only die words 00^ and other are varied. 
One has a possessive case, which it forms in the same man- 
ner as substantives 2 as, on^, one't. This word has a gene» 
ral signification, meaning people at large ; and sometimes 
also a peculiar reference to the person who is speaking : as, 
'* One ought to pity the distresses of mankind." ** Ow is apt 
to love one*s self." This word is often used, by good wr^ 
ters, in the plural number: as,**Tbegfeat<7»wof the wp»^' 
♦• The boy wounded the old bird, and stole the yol?*"" 
.. Tvyr,, ^y^g ^^^ ^l^g Yixt\^ ones are in good he^^ 
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0tbet is declined in the foUoWIng manner : 

Singulari • Plural. ' ' 

Kpm^ Other, Others* 

Poss. . r . Otb/rU Others'. 

Oby Other Others. 

The plural 6thers is only ttsed whed apart from the nl)uh 
to which it refers, whethel- expressed or understood : as, 
•• When yx)u have perused these papers^ I will si^nd you 
the ethers,** ** Ke pleases sdiAe, but he disgusts ethers,** 
Whea'tliis pronoun is joined to .noons, either singular or 
plural, ^it has no variation: as, "the other man,'* •**€ 
Other n>en." 

The following phrases m^y serve to exemplify the inde* 
finite prbnouns. '* Some of you are wise and good j" ** A 
few of them were idle, the others industrious ;" " Neidiei* 
IS there any that is unexceptionable ;", ** One ought to know 
itt^s Own mind j" " They were all present ;" " Such is the 
State of man, that hp is never at rest ;" *• Some are happ jr, 
trhile others are miserable." 

The word another is composed of the indefinite article 
pefired to th^ word other. ^ v \ 

None is used in botli pumbers : as, " None is so deaf as 
he that will not hear ;" " None of those are equal to these:** 
It seems originally to have signified, according to its deri- 
vation, not oney and therefore to hiive had no plural 5 but 
fhere is good authority for the use of it in the plural num- 
ber: as, ^*None that^o unto her return again/'. jPr«7V. if. 
19* •* Terms of peace ivere none vouchsaf'd/* Miltok. 
*^ Ntme of them are varied to express ^e gender." ^'^Noni 
©f them ha'Oe different endings for the numbers." Lowth*^ 
Introduction, ** None of their productions flrr extant," Bl aiil. 

We have endeavoured to distinguish j and explain de 
nature of the adjective pronouns 5 but it is difEcult to di- 
vide them in an exact and Hjwxceptionable mai^ner. Some 
of them, in particular a:ppllcf4t*»ons, might have t>eep differ- 
ently classed ; but it is ptesumed rh^t, in general, the dis* 
tribution is tolerably correct. All the pronouns, except the 
personal aod reirative^ rhay indeed, in a general view of 
.tljerti, be considered as definitive pronouns^ because they 
Refine or ascept.nn ti.t extent of the common ^an>e, or ge- 
T.eral term, to h hich they refv r or are joined y but as each 
class of them does U is, its* re ^>r Te^^s exactly, or mamUn- 
tn peculiar to itself, a divt&ion Uiiapted to this €ifci:/T«~ 
E 2 
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itance apptars to be suitable to the nature of things, and 
ihe understanding of learners. 

It is the opinion ©f some respectable grammarians, that 

the words thu^ tha!^ any^ iQmi^ tucht hii^ theirs our^ &c* are 

pronouns, when they are used separately frnm I he nouns 

so whicli they relate ; but that, kk hen they are joined to 

those nouns, ihey ait not to be considered as belonging to 

this species of wonts % because. In this association, they ra» 

iber ascertain a £^i|httantive» than supply the place of one. 

They assert tha^jpn the phrases, give me thaif* *• thb ii 

were j^iw^ of you," die words in italics 

thatf in the following phrases, they are 

ii> book is instructive," •* tumt boys are 

leakh is declining/* " nut hearts are de- 

cr grammarians think, that none of these 

fan properly be Called pronouns i as the 

stands by Usclf, without the aid of a noua 

?;t pressed or utii^rstood. They are of opinion, that in the 

^ '. nressionsp ** G*ve me that/' " this is JohnV* Ate* the noun 

- -ways understood p and must be supplied in the mind of 

-eader : as, ** Give me ihaihook ;" " thk hmk h John'si'* 

' .nd smh fin Ota wtre tome p^riffni amongst you." 

Some writers are of opinion that the pronouns should be 

rrlji^sed into tuhsiantm and itdp^tive pronouns. Under the 

i;er, ibey include the personal and the relative ; under 

Jj^ i*\tter, iill the otiiers. But this division, though a neat 

ooe, does not appear to be accurate. All the relative pro* 

ooon • r range under the substantive head* — We have 

diAt^ ^5C parts of speech, in the mode which wc 

■ erect and intelligible i but, for the informa- 

iLs, and to direct their inquiries on the sub- 

tlie diflerent opinioas of ievtral judiciotrs 

. viiuimaj'. 
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In £ngKsh the adjective is not raried on account 

df gender, number, or case. Thus we "say, ** A 

careless boy ; Careless girls.'* 

The only variation which it admits, is that of the 

degrees of comparison. 

There are commonly reckoned three ' degrees of 

comparison ; the positive, the-coMPARATivs, and 

the SUPERLATIVE. 

GramiQarians have generally enumerated diese three de* 
grees of comparison ; but die first of themjhas been thought 
by some writers, to be, improperly, termed a degree qf com* 
parison ; as it seems to be nothing more than the simple 
form of the adjective, and to imply not either comparison 
or degree. This opinion inay be well founded, unless the 
adjective be supposed to imply comparison or degree, hf. 
containing a secret or p;enenil reference to other things t 
as, when we say, *' he is a tallmsLtit^ " this is a/atr day,*^ 
we make some reference to the ordinary size of mett> and 
to different weather. 

The Positive State exi>resses the quality ^f ^an Ofb« 
ject, without any increase or diminution : as^ gpod^ 
wise, great. ^ .; v . 

The Comparative Degree incrfefasee or l(£^s<*na the 
positive in signification : as, wiser, greater, les* wise4 

The Superlative Degree increases or lessens the 
positive to.the highest or lowest degree : as, wisest^ 
greatest, least wise. 

The simple word, or positive, becomes tHe compit-. 
rative, by adding r or er; and the superlative, by 
adding st or est^ to the end of it : as, wise, wiser, 
wisest; great, greater, greatest. And the adverbai 
more and mo&t^ placed before the adjective, have the 
same effect r as, wise, more wise, mcsi wise. 

The termmation m Ish may be accounted in same sort a 
degree or comparison^ by which the signification is dimK 
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CHAPTER VL 

OF VERBfi. 

Sectio>< I, — Of the nature of Ferhs m gt^nemL 
A VF^RB is a M-ord which signifies to be, la do^ 
or to siTF>Cft ; as, ** I am, 1 rule, I mn ruled,*' 

Vtrbs are of tlircc kinds ^ active, passive, and 
>*£i3TKB* They aj^e also divided into regolae, ia- 
RiGirLAB, and defective. 

A Verb Active ixpressea an action j and necessa- 
rily implie-^ an agent, and an object acted upon: as, 
I ' V; } '* I love Penelope.-* 

■ ' : s a passion or a sufFer- 

^ i action ; and necessarllr 

*in object acted upon^ and an agent by whidi 

pon; afi, to be Iove:d j '^-PsAelope is lov* 

,%* 
Yetjiter expresses neither mrio^ nor pat* 
A state of being ;7 as, ** I ara, I 

• been diMin^Uhet! by ton^e writfrs, into thefol- 

.'*?Tji/ri»v CfT Iho^c Tvlnch ifenote an aclioti tb,nt 
kBt to s<': QcMt coiiqiiered 

liut kind of 
lud the agc^m 

i>i*t miction t but pftsi,fr--T, 
1.1 loved % T 
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Tiie verb active is also called transitive^ because the ac- 
tion passes over. to the object, or has an effect upon some 
other thing : ^s, ** The tutor instructs his pupils;" *• I 
esteem the man." ^ • 

Verbs neuter tnay properly be denominated m/r«fw/iw/^ 
because the effecft is confined within the subject, and does 
not pass over to any object : as, " I sit, he lives, they sleep.** 

Some of the verbs that are usually ranked among neu- 
ters, make a near approach to the nature of a verb active^ 
but they may be distinguished from it by their beii^ in- 
transitive : as, to run,, to walk, to fly, &c. The rest are 
more obviously neuter, and more clearly expressive of a 
middle state between action and passicm : as, to stand, to 
lie, to sleep, &c. . 

In English, many verbs-are used both in an active and * 
neuter signification, the construction only determining of 
which kind they are : as, to flatteipi, signifying to mak« 
even or level, is a verb active ; but when it signifies to groir 
dull or insipid, it is a verb neuter. * 

A neuter verb, by the addition of a preposition, mzf 
become a compound active verb. To ^mi/? is a neuter 
verb : it cannot, tb>refore, be followed by an objective 
case, nor be construed as a passive verb. We cannot say, 
she smled himy or, he was smiled^ But /<jl smile on being a 
compound active verb, we properly s-aj^she smiled <m him $ 
he <uHu smled on by fortune in every undertaking. 

Auxiliary or helping Verbs, are those by the help 
of which the English verbs are principally conjugat- 
ed. They are, do^ be, have,, shally willf mm)^ . cmiy 
with their variations \ and let and must^ which hav^ 
p,o variation.* ' - ; : 

In our definition of the verb,'as a part of speech which 
signifies to he, to do, or to suffer^ $cc. we have included evory 
thing:,, eitlier expressly or by necessary cotisequcnce, thvit 
is essential to its nature, and nothing that is not e^seiixial 
to it. This definition is Warranted by the aut'a^^ty of 
Dr. Low th,' and of many other r'^.sp<'Ct?ble i^'nirers on 
grammar.. There are, however, some gnmima1'i;ins, who 

* Lei J as a pj incipJil verb, has leite$^2Jid letteth; but as a Wvi^ 
ing verb it aduiita of no variation. 
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consider assertion as the essence of the verb. Bot as th^ 
participle and the infinitive', if included in it, would prove 
insuperable objections to their scheme, they have, without 
hesitation, dented the former a place in the verb, and de- 
dared the latter to be merely an^ ab^ract noun* This ap- 
pears to be going rather too far in support of an hypothesis. 
It seems to be incumbent on these grammarians, to reject 
also the imperative mood. What part of speech wqu2<^ 
they make the verbs in the following sentence ? *« Deport 
instantly : improve your time : forgive us our sins.'* Will 
it be said, that the verbs in these phrases are assertions ? 

In reply to these questions, it has been said, that *• I>e- 
part instantly,'' is an expression eqaivalent to, <* I xiesire 
yott to depart instantly \** and that as the latter phrase im<* 
pUes affirmation or assertion, so does the former. But, 
supposing the phrases to be exactly alike in sense, the 
seasoning is not conclusive. 1st. In the latter phrase, the 
only part implying affirmation, is, " I desire." The words 
•* to depart," are in the infinitive mood, and contsun no 
assertion : ihey affirm nothing. 2d. The position is not 
tenalile, that " Equivalence in sense implies similarity in 
grammatical nature." It proves too igpuch, and therefore 
pothing* This mode of reasoning would confound the 
acknowledged grammatical distinction of words. A pro- 
fioun, on this principle, may be proved to be a noon ; a 
jaoun, a vetb ; an adverb, a noun and preposition ; the su-^ 
P6rlat3v^ degree, the comparative ; the imperative mood," 
the indicative ; the future tense, the present ; and so on : 
.be<;a1ise Aey may respectively be resolved mtd similar 
ineantngs. Thus, in the sentence, « I desire you to de- 
partj'VtHe words te depart^ may be called a noun, because 
they are equivalent in sense to iht nonn departure^ in the 
foJlQwing sentence, ^* I desire your departure.*' The 
wor4B " Depart instantly," may be proved to be, not the 
imperative mood with an adverb, but the indicative and 
infinitive, with a noun and preposition ; for they are equi* 
valeht to «« I dicsire you to depart in an instant- "^ The 
superlative degree m this sentence, " Of all acquirements 
virtue iH the most valuable," inay pass for the cbnparatl've, 
Ixicause it conveys the baine sentiments as, " Virtue is more 
valuable than every other acquireiiient.^* 

We shall not pursue this subject any further, as the 
reader must be satisfied, that only the void iiaire^ in the 
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•quivalent sentence,' implies affirmaiitn ; -airil* that one 
phrase may, in senfie* be e^%iivakiife to Hnotlicr» though. it* 
grammatical nature is essentially difiWrent. 

To v^erbs :4)elo^g'2|iU]KeU»^^J^94a^f iliO90Mand 

Section 2. — Of Number-and ^Person, 
/ Verbs have two numbers, the Singalar and tlicPlu- 
4ral : as, ** I run, we rUni";&c. 

In each number there .are three persons ; as, 

singular. Plural. 

First Person. - I love. We love* 

Secimd Person, Thou lovest. Ye or you love; 
fThird Person. He loves. They love. 

Thus the verb, in somepattsof itj varies its endk)gs, to 
expx)»ss9.or ^gr^^ with^ different persons of the same num* 
ber i. as, •* t love,, thou lov^st ; he lovethj or loves .•" arwl' 
also to express different numbers of the same person : as, 
" thou Icfvestf ye ISve : he lavethi they /ov^." In the plural 
pumber of the verb, there is no variation of ending to ex- 
press the different persons ; and the verb, in the three per* 
;5ons plural, is the same as it is in the first person singular- 
Yet this scanty provision of terminations is sufitcient for 
all the purposes of discourse, and no ambiguity arr&es from 
it: the verb being always attended, either with the noun 
expressing the subject acting or acted upon, or with the 
pronoun representing it. For this reason, the plural ter* 
minationin eritjhey TovcHf they wereUf formerly in use, was 
laid aside as unnecessary, and has long been obsolete. 

Szcrioji 3.-^0/ Moods and Participles. 

MoQD or Mod^ is a p«nictdar form* of the verb^ 

-i^how'ing:]the manner in whicli the being, action, or 

passion, 19 represented. 

The nature of a mood may be more intelligibly explained 

. to the scholar, by observhag, that it consists in the irhange 

which the verb undergoes, to .signify various intentions of 

the mind, and various noodifications and clrcnmstances of 

F 
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uKlion : ^^eh eicplaiiation, if companeJ wub tlie folJtnv* 
hig accotint and us^s of die dj£Fercnt moods* will be iotuMl 
la Agree wiUi and illustrate them- 

/ Thtrre are five moods of verbs, the ixDiCAU^r, 

tilt IMPERATIVE* the POTENTIAL, tllf SUBjUKCTIVf., 
ajld the IKF IK ITEVE .- — . * 

The IfKticutive Mood simply iadkaics or declares 
^ thing; c^^ ** He lovcsi he is loved;*' or it a^ks a 
^iie&tipn : as, '' Doe« he love V* *' Is he loved ?*' 

The Imperative Mood is used for commaoding» 
exhorting, entreating, or permitting : as^ ^* Depart 
thoLi ; mitid ye ; let ua stay ; go in peace*** 

Tliough this mood derives its name from its mtimittofi 

of Cf»mm;Andf it is ysed on occasions pf a very opposite 

rmltire, even In the humblest snppli cations of an inferior 

* ooe \vho is infinitely his stipcri- r t ai, *' Give tis 

Liir djjjy bread j and forgive u our ircspisse**** 

(Tlse PotcotiaJ Mood implies p js&iluiity or lihcri} . 

T\ill, or obligation:/^., '* It may rain; he 

- ^tuy ; I can r: 'c ; he would walk ; they 

nctjve Mood represfer.ia a tiling under 

;ive, wish, s 'nv, !*<€•; and is 

ill rcspe*.:. 
rie r ^* W. od^ be 

'^' f/he i*t:i^ H— ^•*' 
r^^n^« 31 thing in tt g^fiff* 
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the properties of a verb, but also of those of an ad*- 
jective : as,"" I am desirous of knowing him ; " ad- 
mired and applauded^ he became vain {" " Having 
finished his work, he submitted it," &c. ^ \ 

There are three participles, the Present or Active, 
the Perfect or Passive, and the Compound Perfect: 
as, " loving, loved, having loved." 

Agreeably to the general practice of grammarians^ ^^ 
have represented the present participle^ as active ; and the. 
past, as passive : but they are not uniformly so : the present 
is sometimes passive ; and the past is frequently active. 
Thus, ** The youth *afas eonsumng by a slow malady ;'*- 
" TTie Indian was humlnghj the cruelty of his enemies }" 
appear to be instances of the present participle being used 
passively. " He has instructed me 5'* ** I h/ji^ne gratefully 
repaid his kindness ;'' are examples oT die past participle 
beiDg applied in an active sense. We may also obser vet,' 
that the present participle is sometimes associated with, 
the p»st and future tenses of the verb ; and the. past partir 
ciple connected with the present and future tei^ses.-t-^The, 
most unexceptionable distinction which grammarians make 
between the participle's, is, that the one points to the con- 
tinuation of the action, passion, or state, denoted by the 
verb ; and the other, to the completion of it. Thus, the 
present participle signifies imperfeet action, or action begun 
and not ended : as, ** I am writing a letter.*' . 'ijjTie past 
participle signifies Action perfected^ or finished : as, ^* I have 
wn'/Z^ii a letter ;" " the letter « wriz/^ii."* » .. 

The participle is distinguished from the adjectiy^, by the . 
former's expressing the idea of time, and tbe^'^^r's de» 
noting only a quality. The phraaes; ** /o-owif to-give as 
well as to receive," ** moving in ba^e,'* \ heated \^^ lU 
quor," contain participles giving the ideajs* time ; but the 
epithets contained in the expressions, ** a iaving ichild,*' 
'* a mov'mg spectacle^' ! *' a heated imtlgination,'* mark sirii'^ 
ply the qualities referred to, without any regard to time j 
and may properly be called participial adjectives. . 

* Wheti thiBjpartkiple.is jdniedtQ.the vpcb to /&«w, it iscalted 
perfect >• whenit is joined to tW? vtrSt9 be^ oriin^ieretood with 
it, it i.sdenominated^^/^nsnri J . 
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Parti€l}>k8 ndt only convey the notion of ttine ; hat- 
they also signify actions, and govern the cases of pronouns, 
in the jsalne manner as verhs do ; and therefore should be' 
cbmprehended in the general name of verbs." That they' 
are mere modes of the verb, is manifest, if our definitioft* 
of a verb be admitted ; for they signify being, doings or 
suffering, with the designation of time superadded. But 
if the essence of the verb, be made to consist in affirmation* 
or assertion, not only the participle v^ill be excluded ffonr 
its place in the verb, but the infinitive itself also ; which 
certain ancient grammarians of great authority held to be 
alone the' genuine verb. 

The'foilowing phrases, even when considered in them- 
selves, show that participles include the idea erf" time ; *• The 
letter heing written^ or having biin written;^ " Charles 
hhg tvritingf having nvritteni or hailing been Writing*** 
But when arranged in an entire sentence, which they must 
be to make a complete sens6, they* show it still rtiore evi* 
ffently: afs, "CJiarlel having fitrttten the letter, sealed and 
cKspaiched it." — The' participle does indeed associate with 
dJirerent teiiscs oPthe verb : a&, " I am writing," ** I, was 
T^itirtg,** *• I' shall be writing :" but this forms no just 
fftjettion t6 its denoting time- If the time of it \% often 
ii&lative time, this circumstancei far from disproving, sup- 
ftirti our position*^ See oBiirvatson^ under Rnle IS. of 
S^ynta». 

Participles sOmetimespfetformthVoifflfce of substantives, 
'itttd are usetfas such ; as in the fbllbwinginistances : "The' 
%i/»ii«Jf t'* ** agood untfirstandtng ;'* ^^^etcAleiiX writtng f* 
'^The' chancellor's ireing atiached to the king secured* his* 
crown ;'* « The genieral^s having fkiled in this' enterprise 
dfccasioned hi^ dirgrace ;"' «* JbOTS &iviii(g^ been writings 
long time had' Wearied him." 

That die words in italics of the three latter examples, 
jJerfbrm the office of substaiitives, and may be considered' 
as such, will be evidei^^ if we reflect, that the first of themr 
has exactly the saflse meaning a^d construction as, ** The 
chancellor's attachment to the king secured bis crown j? 

* From the very nature of time, an action mxf'h^ present n^w^ 
it may Bafve been present fora^rbfi or* it may ^sr pretent'dk, some 
fjturf period*^ycX whoev(.:^swpposed, that the present of thexn- 
'dicatue d^otes no time ? MrrcyciefieSa B^itannica.- 
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and that the. other examples will bear a simit&r construe- 
tion. The words being attache Jy govern the word cbancM 
lor*s in the possessive case, in the one instance, as clearly as 
aHachment governs it in that case, in the other : and it is 
only substantives, or words and phrases which operate at 
substantives, that govern the genitive or possessive case. 

The following sentence is not precisely the same as th* 
above) either in sense or construction, thowh, except the 
genitive case, the words are the same ; " The chancellor 
being attached to the king, secured his crown.^' f In the 
former, the words bemg attachedi form the nominative 
case to the verb, and are stated as the cause of the efiect i 
in the latter, they are not the nominative case, and make 
only a circumstance to chancellor ^ which is the proper no- 
minativev It may not be improper tb add another form 
of this sentence, by which the learner may better under- 
stand the peculiar nature and form of each of these mpdes, 
of expression.: " The chancellor being attached to - the 
ki^g, his crown was secured." This constitutes what is 
properly called, the Case Absolute. 

Se<?tion 4. — Reviarks mi the Potential Mood. 
. That the Potential Mood should be separated from the 
subjunctive, is evident, from the complexness and confu- 
sion which are produced by their beiiig blended tdgether^ 
and from the distinct nature of the two moods ; the former 
of which may beexpressed without aiiy condition^ supposi- 
tion, 3cc. as will appear from the following instances : 
** They might have done better j" '* We may always ac£ 
uprightly ;" " He was generous, and wauld not take re- 
venge ;" " We should resist the allurements of viie ;"' " I 
Muld formerly indulge myself in things, of which 1 cannoi 
now think but with pain." 

Some grammarians have supposed that thf Potential 
Mood» as distinguished above from the SubjurKtiv6| coin* 
cides with the Indicative. But as the I'dtter ** Simply in- 
dicates or declares a thing,*' it is manifest that th? iprrher, 
which modifies the declaration, attd introduces an idea 
materially distinct from it, must be cOasiierably different. 
" I $an walk,'* ** I tbould walk," appear to be so essen- 
tially difitinet from the simplicity of ** I walk,** ** I walk- 
ed,**, as to warrant a correspondent distuiction of moods.. 
• nrbVIinperativeand Infinitive Moods, which are allowed 
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to retsin their rtixikv do not appear to contain such strdng 
xtiarks of discmnination fnont die Indicative, as are fonnd 
i« the Potential Mood. 

There are^ other wiitfer^ofi this object, who excltid<f the 
Botetitittl Mood frorti their division, because it is formed, 
not by tarying the principal verb> but by rheans of the 
aaHHliary yerbs rtwy, eartr mighty conit^ *0J9uld^ &c. : but if 
>f#e recollect, that moods aHe used " to signify various in- 
lentioss of the mind, and various modifications'atid circum-, 
malices of action," ^e shall perceive that those auxiliariefr, 
far from' interfering with this design, do> in the clearest 
XHanser, support and exemplify it. On the reason alleged 
by these writers, the greater part of the Indicative Mood 
must also be excluded ; as but a small part of it is conju- 
gfated without auxiliaries. The Subjunctive too will fare 
no bettter; since it so nearly resembles the Indicative, and 
is formed by means of conjunctions, expressed or under- 
stood, which do not more effectually show tlie varied in- 
tentions of the mind, than the auxiliaries do Whick are 
Used to form the Potential Mood. » 

Sontfe writers have given our moods a much greater ex« 
rent than we have assigned to them. They assert that the 
English language may be said, without any great impro* 
priety, to have as many moods as it has auxiliary verbs ; 
and they allege, in support of their opinion, that the com- 
pound expressions which they help to form, point out those 
various dispositions and actions, which, in other languages, 
«re expressed by moods. This would be to multipily the 
moods without advantage. It is, however, certain, that 
the conjugation or Variation of verbs, in the English lan- 
guage, is effected, almost entirely, by the means of auxilia- 
ries. We must, therefore, accommodate ourselves to this 
circumstance ; and do that by their assistance, which has 
been done in the learned languages, (a few instances to the 
contrary excepted,) in another manner, namely, by varying 
the form of the verb itself. At the same time it is necessa- 
ry to set proper bounds to this business, so as not to occa- 
sion obscurity and perplexity, when We mean to be simple 
and perspicuous. Instead, therefore, of making a separate 
mood for every auxiliary verb, and introducing mocxh /n- 
terro^atvvey Optative^ Promtsstve^ Horiatlve^ Precaiive^ See. 
we have exhibited such only as are obrviously distinct ; and 
'luch, wl^ilst they are calculated to ttnfoldand display. the 



SBfa^cserkilelKgvfafjr to the^tearmer, seeiiiFeobesfrffictantyand 
not moxe ehan sufievsnt* to aziswer s^ the puipowsfor 
which mcHxfe were immduced. 

From Grammarians who form th«ir ideas, and make 
their decisions, respecting this part of English Grammar, 
Oft the principles and construction of langaages* wjiich, io 
these poifitSy do not nit the peeiiliai; natun? of our own,, 
but dijQFer considerably from itj^ we ma;f very naturally ex- 
pect grammatical schemes that are neither perspicuous nor 
consistent, and which will tend more to perplex than io- 
femi' the leamet. See page& ?S|^ 744 

Section 5*— 0/ the Tenses^ 
"^Tekse, being the distinction of time^ might seetn 
to admit only of the presenit, past, and future ; hatt^ 
marie it noore accurately, it is made ta cdojsi^ t>f six 
variafCiims, vit, the pressitp, tltte XMP£RF£c*r,. the 
PfiRBECT, the PLtrPEiLFECT^ and the pirst and ffE* 

CONI> FUTURE. TENftBai- 

/Tlie Plresent Ten^e' repvesents aO'artioO'Or mvtm 
as passing at the time in which it is mentioned-^S) 
" I rule ; I am ruled ; I. think ; I fear/' 

The present tense likewise expresses a character^ qUaiHty^ 
to. at present existing : as, " He is an able man 5" *• She 
is an amiable woman." It is also nsed in speaking of ac- 
tions continued* with occasional intermissions, to^ tfce pre*, 
sent time : as, ** He frequently rides f* ** He walks out 
every morning ;" ** He goes into Hxe country every wmu 
mer." We sometimes apply this tense eveit to persons 
long since dead : as, ** Seneca reasons and moralises w^B;*^ 
•» Job speaks feelingly of his afflictions." 

The present tense, preceded by the worA, wBen^ kffirt, 
after^^as soon asf 8cc. is sometimes used to point out t^t 
relative time of a future action : as, ** U^hen he arrives he 
will hear the news ;** *« He will hear the news kefore be 
arrives, or m soon as he arrives, or, at farthest, soon after 
he aiTives ;'* *< The more she improves^ tlie more amiable 
%9he win be." 

In animated historical narrations^ this tense is sometimes 
substituted for the imperfect ten^e : as, ** T^t^oters dae ter- 
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ritory of die peaceable inhabitants; htjightt^nd couqtfers^ 
takes an immense booty, which he divtdet «imongst hb sol- 
diers, ai\d returns home to enjoy an empty triumph/' 

^ The Imperfect Tense represents the action or event, 
either as past and finished, or as remaining unfinish** 
«d at a certain time past ^ as, " I loved her for her 
modesty and virtue ;" '* They were travelling post 
when he met them." 

/The Perfect Tense not only refers to what is past, 
but also conveys an allusion to the present time^ as, 
<* I have finished my letter ;" " I .have seen the per- 
Jion that was recommended to me." > 

In the former example, it is signified that the finishing 
of the letter, though psis^ was at a period immediately, qt 
very nearly, preceding the present time. In the latter in- 
stance, it is uncertain whether the person mentioned was 
seen by the speaker a long or short time before. The piean- 
iog i^, *^ I have seen him some time in the <iourse of a pe- 
riod^ which includes, or comes to, the present time. "When 
the particular time of any occurrence is specified, as prior 
to the present time, this tense is not used : for it would be 
improper to «ay, " I have seen him yesterday ;".or, " I haw 
finished my worklast week.'^ In these cases the imperfect 
is necessary : as, " I saw him yesterday ;*' " IJinishedtaj 
work last week." But when we speak indefinitely of any 
thing past, as happening or not happening in the day, year, 
or age, in which we mention, it, the perfect must be em- 
ployed : as, " I have been there this morning;" *« 1 have 
travelled much this year :" " We have escaped many dan- 
gers through life," In referring, however, to such a divi- 
sion of the day as is past before the time of our speaking, 
we use the imperfect.: as, " They eame home this morn- 
ing ;" " He war with them this afternoon." 

The perfect tense, and die imperfect {ease* both denotes 
thing that is past 5 but the former ctenote^ it in sUcha man- 
nei, that there is still acitually remaining ^sne!part' of the 
time to slide away, wherthwwe'declaretne.thing t^been 
done t whereas the imperfect denotes die thing qr sictioiv 
past in such a manner^ that nothing remains of thai- time 
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ia 'wUcb it was done. If we speak of the {nesMtt eentiiiyv 
we say, ** Philosophers have made great discoveries ia tto? 
present century :" but if we speak of the last century, we 
say, ^< Philosophers tnade great discoveries in the last cen-- 
tnry." « He has been much afflicted this year j" « I bdhit 
this week nod the king's proclamation ;'* *• IJtave heard- 
^reat news this morning :" in these inscanoes, ** He Iras 
b§m,'* ** I haw nadjf* and ^i&Mn/y" denote things that arer 
past: but they occurred in this^year^ in thisweek, and to« 
day; and sdll there remains a part of this year? week, 
and day whereof I speak; 

In generaly the perfect tense may be applied wherever 
the action is connected with the present time, by the actuat 
existence, eit||^ of die author, or of the work, though it 
nuy have been performed many centuries ago ; but if net« 
diet the author nor the work now remains^ it cannot be used* 
We may say, *• Ciceyo has «tfrfM«» orations ;** but we can- 
not say, ** Cicero i&Af «;rj//M» poemiB ;'^ because tfae orations 
are in bemg, but the poems are lost. Speaking of priests 
in general, we may say, ** THey ha^ in all ages cimmed 
great powers ;*' because- the general order of the priest- 
Sood still exists ; but if we speak of die Dmids, or any par« 
dcular order of priests, which does not now exist, weean^ 
not use this tense. We cannot say,. ** The Dkiid pxte&iA, 
have claimed grest powers;'* btrt must say, •* The Brui^ 
prie^sts dainud great powers ^" because tJbat order is iiaw 
tot^ly extinct. See PicK^B-ouaif imthtiR^ub jtirh* - 

''The Pluperfect Tenae represents a thiagj, not only. 
a» past,, but also as priorto some other, poinlbQit time- 
specified in the dentenee«j!f as, ^I had fimsfaed my 
ktter before he arrived.'*' 

^The fiest Future Tense repre^pnts^dae; action iis yet 
tbcome, either with orwidioatreilpett'te the precise 
time-f^a^,, ** The sun wiH rise to-jn<]rrrGW ;** "I sbvli 
see tihdn again/'^ ; . , 

/TfreSeecnd Euture intimatea that the action will 
be fiiHy^' a<?coittpKsheft, at or before die time of ano- 
ther^ future actjoii, or eve^^^^ as, ^* I shall have dined 
at ope O^clot^k "':**. The t^ro houses will have fin'thcd 
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their Imsiness, when the king comes to prorogue 
them/' 

It is to be observed, that in the subjunctive mood, the 
event being spoken of under a condition or supposition^ or 
in the form of a wish, and therefore as doubdFul and con- 
tingent, the verb itself in the present, and tlie auxiliary 
both of the present and past imperfect times, often carry 
with them somewhat of a future tense : as, " If he come 
to-morrow, I may speak to him >** " If he should, or would 
come to-morrow, I might, would, could« or should speak 
to him.'*. Observe also, that the auxiliaries should smd 
wauld^ in the imperfect times, are used to express the pre- 
sent and future as well as the past : as, *< It is my desire, 
that he should, or would, come now, or to-morrow ;" as 
well as, ** It was my desire, that he should or would come 
yesterday," So that in this mood the precise time of the 
verb is very much determined by the nature and drift of 
the sentence. 

, The present, past, and future tenses, may be used either 
defnitefy or indtfiniuiy 9 both with respect to time znd action. 
When they denote customs or habits, and not individual 
*cts, they are applied indefinitely : as» ** Virtue promotes 
happiness ;" « The old Romans governed by benefits more 
than by fear ;" ** I skali hereafter employ my time more use- 
fnlly.'* In these examples, the words, promotes^ governed^ 
«nd skaii employ t are used indefinitely, both in regard to 
action and time ; for they are not confined to individual 
actions, nor to any precise points of present, past, or fu- 
ture time. When they are applied to signify particular 
actions, and to ascertain Uie precise points of time to which 
they are confined, they are used definitely ; as in the fol- 
lowing instances. ** My brother is writing ;" " He built the 
house last summer, but did not inhabit it till yesterday .'^ 
'• He will write tLUOther letter to-morrow.'* 

The 4ifferent tenses also represent an action as complete 
or psrfectf or as incomplete or imperfect. In the phrases, " I 
am writing," " 1 was writing," •* I shall be writing," im- 
perfect, unfinished actions are signified.. But the follow- 
ing examples, "I ^vrote," "I have written,*' " I had 
written," " I sliaU- have written;" all denote complete 
perfect action. 

From the preceding i^resentation of the different tenses* 
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It appeai^s, that each of them has its distinct andpcctiliar 
province \ and that though some of them may sometimes , 
be used promiscuously, or substituted one for aiusther, in 
cases wheVe great accuracy is not required, yet there is ti 
real and essential difference in their meaning.-s-lt is also 
erident, that the English language contains the six tenses 
which we have enumerated. Grammarians who limit the 
number to two or three, do not reflect that the English verb 
is mostly composed of principal and auxiliary ;' an{l that 
these several parts constitute one verb. Either the Engli^ 
language has no future tense, (apposition too absurd to ne^ 
refutation,) or that future tense is composed of the auxiliary 
and the principal verb. If the latter be true, .as^itindis- 
putably is, then auxiliary and principal united, constitute . 
a* tense, in one instance ; and, from reason and analogy, 
may doubtless do so, in others, in which minuter divisions 
of time are necessary, or useful. What reason can be as- 
signed for not considering this case, as other cases,jn v^hich 
a whole is regarded as composed of several parts, or of 
principal and adjuncts I There is nothing.het^t>geneous in 
the parts : and precedent, analogy, utility, and even nece^ 
sity, authorise the union. 

In support of this opmion, we have the audiority of 
eminent grammarians ; in particular, that of Dn Bea!ttt6. 
*• Some writers,** says the doctor^ ** will not allow any 
thing to be a tense, but what, in one inflected word, ex- 
presses an affirmation with time ; for that those parts of the 
verb are not properly called tenses, which assume that ap- 
pearance, by means of auxiliary words. At this rate, we 
should have, in English, two tenses only, the present and 
the past in the active verb, and in the passive no tenses at 
all. But this is a needless nicety ; and, if adopted, would 
introduce confusion into the granmi^cal art.- If amove- 
ram be a tense, why should not atnatus fuer€on ? I£ I heard 
be ^ tense, / did hear^ 1 have beards ^nd I.jba/i heart must 
be equally intttled to that appellation. 

The proper form of a tense, in the Greek and Latin 
tongues, is certainly that which it has in the grammars of 
those languages. But in the Greek and Latin grammars, 
we uniformly find, that some of the tenses are formed by 
variations of the principal verb ; and others, by the addi- 
tion 1 1 helping verbs. It is, therefore, indisputable, that 
the principle verb or the participle, and an auxiliary, con- 
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5titote fl regulscr tease in the Greek and Latm ka^it**^ 

Tliii point hemg est^)b1ied| we may, doubtless^ m , 

to EogUsJi verby ; and exierid the principle ;i^ fkr a . _ _ .1 

▼efiience* and the idiam of our language ret|yjTe* 

If it should be said, ihatf on the saine ground that ft 
paiticipk and auxiliary are allowed to Form a tense, sind 
the verb conjugated accordingly, tlie English noun ooght 
to be decUn^ t^ ith iirtides and prepositions ; we must ob- 
ject to the inference^ Such a mode of declension cannot 
appl)' to our language. This we think has alrftady heeu 
proved!* It is ilio confessedly inapphcable to the To ? 
lan^mages* V^here then i^ tin; gramm^trcal inconsj , 
or the want of confcrroicy to the principles of ;i ' 
makinjT some tenses of the English verb to con^i 
T fiary ; and all the cases of English ncn 

! -in ? The argument fnom analogy, ► 
c:t T i^t usj appears to confirm and e^ 

our I -V ihe subject further dtsguAsed in tin. -.._u 

aect^. chapiet. 

\V use these remarks on the tenses, with a fcrr 

C'hiC' \tracted from the Ei»;cYCr.c^pj&i3iA BazrAiQ- 

.ire worth the stiident^s attentbn, a? . -^- 
^^s, not only to our ejfplanaiton of the 
ther paits of tlie work, *M' : * 
" er than I w el v e tenses , Oft' 

ris approve: for, \^ithoui l:. 

'-^nof it| noting can be nic 

, ** I am going to v 

tiKif pra/ni, ** I hi" 

;is wai befori 

, -'Ve cannot I:-ehi 

; tenses as they arv^ : 'i» and 

-., :*t.i-,-rijiri their n;-.^*i--* -*-" ^::,-:. :^.:i\t-Tt'\irr^t... 

icise^ ai weU as mote pi 
.^LJi. i.i ini} KMJu, u^^n to raise, %$inigbte;««il; »% i^i 
new ilieorie^ on this iubject*" 

TO BA>. ^..d TO B£. 

/The ConjugMicm of st verb, i« th^ t 

li and arr-^gcTnent of it:^ 
^u:h, moods, ftilit Ictl^ef.— -^ 



^ 
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The Conjugation of aa a«live verb is styled the 

ACTIVE VOICE ; aad thatof a passive verb, the pas^ 

SIVE VOICE* 

The auxiliary and active verb TQ hav£| is conju- 
gated in the following manner. 

TO HAVE, 



Indicative Mood* ' 


PresemTeiue. 

«mga|ar. MtonL 
1. Peri. I'have. 1. We have. 
% Pert. Thou hast. 2. Ye orYeuhave,* 
3. Pen. Het she* ar itl -. •ri.w k**--. 
hathorlw.* i 8.TheyhaTe. 


'^ Siotiilftr. 

1. Ibad. 

2. Thop hadst. 
a. Ho, ^c. had« 


Imperfect Tense. 

U We had. 

% Ye cr you had^ 

3^ They had. 


Siacabr. . 

I. I have had. •^^ 
% Thou bast had. 
3. HishaKhad. 


Perfect Tense. 

1.. WehovthaA 

3, Ye 6r you hai^ had. 

3. They ha;ve bad. 


Singular, 

U I had had. 

2. Tlioii hadst had. 

3. He had had. 


Plvperfeet tenee.\ 

Hural. 

1. We had had. 

2. Ye or you had had. 

3. They had had. 



Ftrti FutwriTenH. 

1 . I shall or will have. 1. We shaU op will have* 

2: Thou shalt er wilt have» 2. YeoryottshallorwiUhave. 
3. He shall w will have. S. They shall or will ha^e. 

* ilb/^ is now liaed only in podry, atid on very serious sub* 
Jects. 2> is nearly obsolete. 

f Some Grammanaiiis di|tifig:ui8h.thi? three past tenses, by 
the naoies of Xht Jirst f Merit y the setond preterit^ the third fre^ 
ttrit jf and the firsthand second- future te^esy by the terms, Jk- 
ture mpetfeth v^fift^e perfect. 
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Second FtOure Tense, 

Singular. Ptaral- 

1 . I shall or will have had. K We shall or will have had, 

'2. Thou shale or wilt kave 2. Ye or you shall or will 

had. have had. 

-3 . He shall or will have had. 3. They shallor will have had. 







Imperati 


ve Mood. 






Singular. 




Pliml. 




L 


Let me have. 




1. Let us have. 




'i. 


Have, or have thou, or 


2. Have, or have ye, 


or io 




do thou have. 




ye or you have. 




3. 


Let him have. 




3. Let them have. 





The imperative mood is not strictly entitled to three per- 
sons. The command is always addressed to ^e second 
person, not to the first and third. For when we say^ " Let 
me have,?' " Let him, or let them have," the meaning 
and construction are, do tioUf or do ye^ let roe, him, or 
them have. In philosophical strictness, both number and 
person might be entirely excluded from every verb. They 
are, in fact, ^e properties of substantives, not a part of 
the essence of a verb. Even the name of the imperative 
mood, docs not always correspond to its nature: for it 
sometimes petitions as well as commands. But with re- 
spect to all these points, the practice of our grammarians 
is so uniformly fixed, and so analagous to the languages, 
ancient and modem, which our youth have to study, mat 
it would be an unwarrantable degree of innovation, to 
deviate from the established terms and arrafngements. See 
the adveriisement at the end of the Introduction, page 7 ; 
and the quotation fn^o the Encyclopedia Britanntca, 
pages 73> 7*. . 

Potential Mood. 

Present Tense* 

j. I may or can have. 1. We 'may or can have. 

2. Thou maystorcanst have. 2. Ye or you may or caubajre. 

3. He may or can have. 3. They may or can have. 

Intperfeiit*tense^ 

Singular. Piural ^ 

i. I might, could> woidd,tfr 1. We might, could, wotiidf 
should have. ^ should have. . 
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Sidfular. ' fhirel. 

2. Thou mightst, rouldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst,or shouldst have* would or should have. 

3. He might, could, would, S. Th^ might, could, wpuld, 
or should have. or should have. 

Perfect Tmse* 

Singular. P.ural. 

1. I may or can have had, l/We may or can have had. 

2. Thou mayst or canst 2. ye<?ryoumayi?rcanhave ' 
have had. had. 

3. He may or can have had. 3.» They may or can have had. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

!• I might, could, would, 1. We might, conld, would, 

or should have had* or should have had. 

• 2. Thoux mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you migh^ could, 

wouldst, or shouldst have would, or should have 

had. had* 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, woul(J, . 

or should have had. or should have had.* 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Prennt Tense. .• . ,' 

Singular. Plttraf. 

1. If I have. !• If we have; 

2. If thou have. 2. If ye or y6>i have. 

3. If he have. ^ 3. If tliey have. 

The remaining tenses of tlie subjunctive mood aue, In, 
every respect, similar to the correspondent tenses' of the 
indicative mood ; with the addition to the veib, of a con- 
junction, expressed or implied, denoting a eonditien, mo- 
tive, vrish, supposition, &c. It will be proper to dii'cct the 
leader, to repeat all Uie tenses of thU mi3od, wkh.acaK- 
junction prefixed to each of them. See, on di is. subject, 
the observations at page 88 ; and the noi: s on tire iiino- 
teentbr rule of Syntax. . 

♦ Sbail and «u«7/, wben tliay/dj^ttote inciinatiu.],. fcsolutii>r, 
promiec, may be considered, as Well as their, id atfons sha'i^It! 
and nvouldj as belonging to the potential luood. Eutasthcj 
generally tMgnifjr futuiTtyrthey have beebappi'opr lit c^i, a? lidp 
ing verbs, to tbefotthation of the future tenses of tiie indk^; 
tive and subjunctive moods. 
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Infinitive Mood. 
PreiM. To hftTc. Pafea. To bare hftd. 

Participles. 

Present or jfctivs. Having. 

Ptr/eit. Had. 

Compound Perfect. Ha^^g liacL 

As the subjunctive mood, in English, has no variation, 
in the form of the verb, from the indicative, (except in the 
present tense of verbs generally, and the present and im- 
perfect tenses of the verb to be^) it would be superfluous 
to conjugate it in this work, through every tense. But all 
the other moods and tenses of the verbs, both in the active 
and passive voices, are conjugated at large, that the learners 
may have no doubts or misapprehensions respecting their 
particular forms. They to whom the subject of grammar 
is entirely new, and young. persons especially, are much 
more readily and e£Rectuauy instructed, by seeing the parts 
of a subject so essential as the verb, unfolded and spread 
before tliem, in all their varieties, than by being generally 
and cursorily informed of the manner in which uiey may 
be exhibited. The time employed bjy the scholars, in con- 
sequence of this display of the verbs, is of small moment 
compared with the advantages, which they will probably 
derive from the plan* 

It may not, however, be generally proper for young 
persons beginning die study of grammar, to commit to 
mieinory afi the tenses of the v^rbs. If the simple tenses, 
i^artiely, the present and the imperfect^ together with the^rst 
future tense^ should, in the first instance, be committed to 
memory, and the rest carefully perused and explained, the 
business will not be tedious to the scholars, and their pro- 
gress will be rendered more obvious and pleasing. The 
general view of the subject, thus acquired and impressed, 
may afterwards be extended with ease and advantage. 

It appears to be proper, for the information of the learn- 
ers, to make a few observations in this place, on some of 
the tenselT^ icb. The first is, that some grammarians con- 
found the imperfect and perfect tenses of the potential- 
mood with tlie present tense : but that tkey ai*e really dis- 
tinct, and have an appropriate reference to time, corres- 
pondent to the definitions of those tenses, will appear from 
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a few examples f I wished him to. stay^ but he *ufould 
not;" <<Ifotf A/ not accomplish the business in time;" 
'^ It was my direction that he should submit ;" ** He was 
illy but I thought he might live ;" ** I may have mUunder- 
stood him ;" ♦* He may have deceived me ;" ** I cannot have 
dreamed it ;" ** He cannot have obtained it by force ;*' " Can 
we have Been deceived m him ?'*— These examples show, that 
the imperfect and perfect tenses of the potential mood, 
are essentially distinct from the pluperfect, as well as from 
the present tense of that mood. 

The next remark is, that the auxiliary wj7/, in the first 
person singular and plural of the second future tense ; and 
the auxiliary shatt^ in the second and third persons of that 
tense, in the indicative mood, appear to be bcorrectly ap- 
plied. The impropriety of such associations may^e in- 
ferred from a few examples : " I will have had previous 
notice, whenever the event happens ;" " Thou thalt have 
served thy apprenticeship before the end of the year ;'* 
" He shaU have completed his business when the messen- 
ger arrives." ** I shall have had ; thou wilt have served ; 
he wi//have completed," &c. would have been correct and 
applicable. The peculiar import of these auxiliaries,, as 
explained in page 84*, under section 7» seems to account, 
for their impropriety in the applications just mentioned. 

Some writers on Grammar object to the propriety of aS- 
mitting tlie second future, in both the indii^ative and sub- 
junctive moods : but that this tense is applicable to both 
moods, will be manifest, from the following examples.. 
" John will have earned his wages the nett n6w-year*s iday;'* 
is-a simple declaration, and therefore in the.indicative mood : 
*< If he shajl have finished his work when the bell ring's, ha 
will be entitled to the reward," is conditional aud contin- 
gent, and is therefore in the subjunctive mood. , . . 

We shall conclude these detached obseryatiorisj with one 
remark which may be useful tothe young scholar, 'jumely, 
that 9s the indicative mood is converted into the sufbjuhc- 
tive, by the expression of a conditioti, supposition, wish, 
motive, &c. being siup^radded to it ; so the potential mood 
may, in like manner, be turned into the subjunctive ; as 
will be seen in the following exsunples : " If I could deceive 
Uim, I should ^bhor it ;" " Though he should increase fa 
wealth, he would not be charitable ;*' " Even in prosperity 
be would gain no esteem^ unless he should condttc| hitr.-, 
iwrlf better/* G 2 
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The «iuxiUary aod neuter verb To be, is cenjtigat- 
ed as follows : - 

TO BE. 

Indicative Mood. 

SiBgular. , Plurai. 

J. I am. 1. We are. 

^. Thou art* 2. Yd •r you are. 

3. He, she, or it is. 3. They are. 

Sinxu'ar. Plural, 

1. I was. ^ 1. .We were. 

2« Thou wast. 2. Ye or you were- 

3. He was. 3. They were. 

PtrficiT^mt* 

Singular. ^ . Plural. 

t. 1 have been. 1, We have been. 

2* Thou ]b?st been; 2» Ye or you have been« 

3* He hath or has been- 3. They have been- 

PbtperfeaTeme* 

: Sing.uUr. Plura). 

i. I had been. 1. We had been. 

% Thou hadsrt been. 2. Ye or you had becm^ 

3" He had been. 3. They had been.. 

Fmt^ Future Time* 

J., I shall or will be. 1. We shall or will be* 

S^. Thou shalt or wilt be# 2. Ye or you ^all or will be*v 

3. He shall or will be. 3* They shall or will be« 

^OfiJ jFWmv i^fiw. 

I5llkp,ular. Plural. 

1. I shall or will have been. 1. We shall or will have been. 
% Thou shalt or wilt have 2, YeoryoijLshsillorwiUhave 

been* beeuf 

3. He sbalW will have beeiL 8.TheyshaU#rwiUiavebeei>» 

Impei:atiye Mood. 

sSnsulax. PlifraL 

1. Let me be. 1. Let us be. 

2. Be thou or do thou he. 2. Be ye or you, or do ytbc^ , 
5. Let him be. 3. Let tbem be 



^ 
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Potential Mood. 

f resent Terue* 

Singular. • Plural. " 

1, I may or can be. 1 . We may or can be, 

2- Thou mayst or canst be. % Ye or yon may or can be* 

3. He may or can be* S. They nay or can be- 

Imperfect Tense* 

Singular. Plnrtl. 

1. I might, could, "wouldt 1* We might, coul]|(, would, 
wr should be* \ "or should be. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2* Ye or you 'might, could» 
wouldst, or shouldst be* would, or should be* 

3. He might, could, would, 5* They might, could, would, 
•r should be* or should |>e* 

Perfect Tense* 

singular. PIunL 

1* I may or can have been« 1. We may or can have been. 
2t Thou mayst or canst haiw & Ye or you may or can have 

been* bsen. 

S*HemayorcanhaTebeea* 9;Tl|eymafor«aiih«nrebeeiu 

Pluperfect Tense* ^ 
Singular. PiuraT. 

K I might, could, would, !• We might, could, would) 

or should have been* or should have been* 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, % Ye or you might, could^ 

wouldst, or shouldst have would» or sho^uld have 

been. ^ been. 

5. He might, could, would, 3* They might, c6uld, wootd^ 

or shomdha^e been* or should have been* ' 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense. 
slngtt^. Plural; 

1. If I be* 1. If we be. 

2. If thou be* 2* If ye ar you be. 

S. If he be* S. If they be* *^ . 

Imperfect Tense. 

Singular. PNtrat. 

1* If I were. !• If we were* 

2. If thou wert. 2* If ye or you Wei«. 

3. If he were. 3- If they were. 

The remaining tenses of thi^ mood are, in every respect, 
similar to the' correspondent tenses of the indicative mood. 
See pages 78, 88, and the notes under the nioeteehth ruk 
of syntax* 
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Infinitive Mood. 

Present Tenie* To be. Perfect. To have been- 

Participles. 

Present. Being. Perfect, Been- 

Con^und Perfect* Having been* 

Section 7. — The auxiliary V^rbs conjugated in their 
simple form ; with observations on their peculiar 
nature and force. 

The learner will perceive that the preceding auxiliary 
verbs, to have and to, be, could not be conjugated through 
all the moods and tenses, without the help of other auxiliary 
verbs ; namely, may, can, will, shaU, and their variations. 

That auxiliary verbs, in their simple state, and unassisted 
by others, are of a very limited extent, and chiefly useful 
from the aid which they afford in conjugating the princi- 
pal verbs, will clearly appear to the scholar, by a distinct 
conjugation of each of them, uncombih^ with any other. 
They are exhibited for his inspection 9 not to be com* 
mitted to memory. 

TO -HAVE. 
Present Tense. 
Sing, 1. 1 have. 2. Thou hast. S. He hadi or has. 

Plurl ]. We have. 2. Ye or you have. 3. They have. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Smg. 1. 1 had. 8. Thou hadst. 3. He had. 
/^/w-.L Wehad. 2. Ye ^r you had. 3. They had. 

Participles. 

Present. Having. Perfect. Had. 

TO BE. 

Present Tease. 

Sing. 1. I am, 2. Thou art. 3. He is* ^ 

Plur. 1. We are. 2. Ye or you are. 3. They arp. 

Imperfect T^ff^ 
Sing, J . I wa^. 2. Thou Wast. 3, He was. 
Plur,. 1, We were* 2. Ye or you were. 3. They Werft; 

Participle:. 
Present, Being. Perfect. Been.. 
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SHALL. 

Present Tensim 
Sing. 1. I shall.* % Thou shalt. 8. He shalL 
Phtr. L We shall. 2. Ye <?r you shall. 3. They shall. 

Imperfect Tense* 
Sing, 1. 1 should. 2. Thou shouldst. 3, He should. 
Plur. 1. We should.2. Yeor youshould.3. They should. 

WILL. 
Present Tensi* 
Sing. 1. I will. 2. Thou wilt. 9. He will. 

Piur. 1. We wUl. 2. Ye or you will. 8. They will. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Sing. 1. I would. S. Thou wouldst. 8. He wouM. 
Plur: I. Wewould.2. Ye or you would.S. They would* 

' MAY. 

Present Tense. 
Sing. 1. I may. 2. Thou may st. 8. He may. 
P/ur. 1. We may. 2. Ye or you may. 8. They may. 

Imperfect Tense. . * 

5m^. 1. 1 might. 2. Thou mightst. S. He might. 
Plur. 1. Wemight.2. Ye or you might.3. They miglit, 

CAN. 

Present Tense. 
Sing. 1. I can. 2. Thou canst. ' 9. He can. 
Plur. 1, We can. 2. Ye ar you can. 8. They can. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Sing. 1. 1 could. , 2. Thou couldst. 8. He could* 
Phr. 1. We coul 2. Ye »r you could. 8. They could. 

TO DO. 

Present Tense. 
Sing. 1. 1 do. 2. Thou dost. 3. He doth or does. 

Plur. 1. We do. 2. Ye or you do. 3. They do. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Sing. 1. I did. 2. Thou didst. 3. He did. 
Plur. 1. We did. 2. Ye or you did. 3. They did. 

* Bballh here properly used in the present tense, having the 
same analogy to /i&o«A/ tlat can hat Xocouldi may to migbtf and 
>:(;i/^ to would* 
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Participks. 
Present. Doing* Perfect* Done. 

The verbs ha^e^ he^ nvHU and do^ when they are nncon^ 
aected with a principal verb, expressed or understood, are 
not auxiliaries^ but principal verbs: as, " We ha^oe 
enough ;*' " I am ffrateful j" ** He wUt it to be so ;'' 
/* They do ay they pkase." In tills view, they also have 
their auxiliaries : as, *< I shaU have enough ;*' •* I wi// be 
grateful," &c. 

The peculiar force of the several auxiliaries will appear 
from the following account of them. 

Do and did mark the action 4tself, or the time of it, with 
greater energy and positiveness : as, ** 1 do speak, truth ;" 
•* I did resp^t him ;" « Here am I, for thou didst call 
me.'* They are of great use in negative sentences : as, « I 
do not fear ;*' " I did not write.^' They are almost uni- 
versally employed in asking questions: as, •• Does he 
learn ?" " Did he not write ?;' They sometimes also sup- 
ply the. place of another verb, ^and make the repetition of 
it, in the same or a subsequent sentence, unnecessary : as, 
" You attend not to your studies as he does.;^ (i. e. as he 
attends,': &c.) " I shall come if I can; but if I do not^ 
please to exc-usfe me ;" (i. e. if I come not.) 

Let mt only expresses permission, tut entreating, ex- 
horting, commanding : as, " Let us know the truth j" 
"Let medje tlie death of the righteous ;" ** Let not thy 
lieart be t<?b Taxith elated with success }*' ** Let thy incli* 
li atlv?n submit to thy duty." 

May .and might ^ e^^press the possibility or liberty of doing 
'^tti\x\^'^^' can 'JLi\d c'ouldy the powers as, *^ It may rain; 
<vl may "^vrite or read ;" /* He' might have improved 
^orc thai! he ha,s ;" " He can write much better than he 
coul4 last year." 

Jlfa^/ is sometimes called in for aielper, and depotes 
necessity: as, **W^? must ^Jieak thee truth> whenever we 
do speak, and we must not prevaricate." 

fVill, in the first person sing\?&r and plural, intimates 
re$olation and proinisiflg 5 iii the second add third person, 
only foretels : as, ^^I will rewardihe good, and will punish 
the wicked ;" *l We willTemembet benefits, ^ndhe gr^te- 
ful;" " Thou wilt, or ii^'will, repent of that foDv ;'* 
** You, or they, willbaire a pleasant wait'* 
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Shallt on die contrary, in the first person, simply fore» 
tels; in the second and third persons, promises, com- 
inands, or threatens : as, ** I shall go abroad i'* " We 
shall dine at home ;" ♦* Thpu shak, or you shall, inherit 
the land ;*' Ye shall do justice, and love mercy ;" •* They 
shall account for their misconduct/* The following pas- 
sage is not translated according to the distinct and proper 
meanings of the yrords shall ^nd wilU ** Surely goodness 
and mercy shall follow me all the days of my life ; and I 
will dweH in the house of the Lord for ever ;'' it ought te 
be, " mil follow me,'' and « I shall dwell." 

These observations respecting the import of the verbs 
'u^iil and shalli must be understood of explicative sentences ; 
for when the sentence is interrogative, just the reverse, for 
the mOst part, takes place : tjius, ** I shall go ; you tvili 
go ;" express event only : but, " will you ^o V* imporl;s, 
intention , and, ** shall I go V* refers to the will of anodier.^ 
But, « He shall go," and " shall he go ?" both imply 
will ; expressing or referring to a command. 

When the verb is put in the subjunctive m^ody the' 
meaning of these auxiliaries likewise undergoes some al- 
teration ; as the learners will readily perceive by a few: 
examples: ** If he shall proceed;" ♦• If he ^i7/ not «Je- ; 
sist } ** Unless he /W/ acknowledge ;" ** If yoii'Vtei? con- 
sent ;^* « If you wt// persist." . :, : r 
Wouldf primarily denotes inclination of will; koA should 
obligation: but they both vary their import, s^atexifteci 
used to express simple eirent. 

Section 8. — The Conjugation of regular V^rhl 

ACTIVE.- ' ' - ■ '*'; ■. ■■ 

/Verbs Active are called Regul^/wlien they form. 

the& imperfect tense of the indicative mood, and their 

perfc;/ct participle, by adding to the verb, ed^ or (/ only 

when the verb ends in ^ ,y as, 

Pievent- Itnperfect. Perf. Partictp. 

X favour- I fa,vourcd. Favoured. 

1 lovci I loved. Loved. 

A Regular, Active Verbis conjugated in the fol- 
lr)Wing manner* - , . 
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2, If thou love. . If ye or you love. - 

3. If he love. S. If they love- ' 

: The remaining tenses of this mood, are, in ^yery re* 
$pect» similar to the correspondent tenses of the indicative 
mood* See the following notes, and page 78. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present* To love- Perfect. To have lovei. 

Participles. 

Preteni* Loving* Perfect. Loved. 

Compound Perfett. Having loved* 

The active verb may be conjugated differently^ hy act- 
ding its present or active participle to the auxiliary verb 
to hcy through all its moods and tenses : as, instead of, ** I 
teach, thou teachest^ he teaches," &:c. ; we may say, *< I 
am teaching, thou art teaching, he is teaching,'' &c* ; and 
instead of ^* I taugfatt" &c. *^ I yras teaching,'' &c* and sq 
on di^rougb all the variations of the auxiliary* This mode 
of conjugation has, on particular occasions, a peculiar 
pr^riety ; and contributes to the harmony and precision 
df Uie language. These forms of expression are adapted 
to particular acts, not to general habits, or affections of the 
mind. They are very frequently applied to neuter verbs ; 
as ** I ain musing ; he is sleeping .*'♦ 

Some grammarians apply, what is called the conjunctive 
termiuatiofh to the persons of the principal verb, and ta 
its auxiliaries, through all the tenses of the subjunctive 
l^ood. But this is ceruinly contrary to the pnictice of 
geod writers* Johnson applies this termination to the pre- 
sent and perfect tenses only, Lowth restricts it entirely 
to the present tense ; and Priestly confines it to.th^ present 
and imperfect tenses* Tbts difference of opinion amongst 

Eimniarians ot such eminence;, may have cooi^ibuted to 
t diversity of practice, so ob^vable in the nsi^Qf the 
iRibjunctive mood. jLJniformity in this point is hi^ly 4e* 
strable* It would materially assist bo^ tochers: and haan- 

* As the participle, in this mode of conjugation, performs 
the oHice of a verb, through all the moods and tenses ; and as 
it implies the idea of time, and governs the objective case of 
pronoima in the same manner as verbs do v is it not roanifestt 
that it is a species or form of the verbi and that it caOAOt pfU^ 
verly be considered as a distinctpart of speech I 
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trs ; and v^oald constitute a considerable improvement in 
our language. 

On thh subje^ wie adopt the ofMnionof Dr. Lowth; 
and conceive we are fully warranted by his authority, and 
that of the most correct and elegant writers^ in limiting 
the conjunctive termination to the second andlhird persons 
'Singular of ^e present tense. But, for the convenience of 
teachers who think that the persons of all the three tense^ 
m the subjunctive mood, are entitled to this distinctive 
termination, and for die inspection of the curious student, 
we' shall add hem the form of conjugating those three 
tenses according to die views of such tutors* 



Subjunctive Mopd. 


S ngoku*. 

'l. If I love. 
% If thou love. 
8* If he love. 


Present Tense. 

PlnraL 

1 If welpve. 

2. If ye<>r youlove- 

3. If they love. 


singular. 

4. If I. loved. 
*S- If thou loved: 
-3- If he loved. 


Imperfect Tense. 

Wuoit. 

1. If we loved. 

2. if ye or you Ipve^. •. 

3. If they loved. ^ - 


PerfectTense* 

" Singular. P(urai. 

1 If I have loved. 1, If we have loved. ^ 

^ If thou have loved. 2. If ye or you have loveA 

3. If he have Idved, 3. If they have loved. 



Grammarians have not only di£Pered in opinion, respect- 
ing the extent and variations of the subjunctive mood ; -but 
a few of them have even doubted the exbtence. of such a 
mood in the English language.' These writers assert; that 
the verb has no variation from the indicative j and t^iat 
a conjunction added to the verb, gives it no title* to become 
a distinct mood ; or, at most, no better than it vvould iictve, 
if any other particle were joined W) it. To these ob5et/a- 
tions it may be replied ; Tst- It is evidfent> on inspectiouj 
that the present tense of the principal verbs, and the pre- 
sent and inaperfect tenses of the verb to be^ or at least the 
two latter, admit of a variation from the form of the indi- 
cative mood. 2d. There appears to be as much propriety. 
In giving a conjunction the power of assisting to form the 
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subjunctive mood, as there is in allowing the paitick /» 
to have an effect in the formation of the infifiidve mood** 
3d. A conjunction added to the verb, shows the manner 
of being, doing, or suffering, which other particles cannot 
show : they do not coalesce with the v^rb, and modify it, 
as conjunctions do. 4th. It mfty be said, ** If contiQ- 
gency constitutes the subjunctive mood, then it is the accuse 
of a phrase, and not a conjunction, that determines this 
mood." But a little reflection will show, thal^the contin- 
gent sense lies in the meaning aod force of the cot^junctiooy 
expressed or understood. See the not^s and observations 
on the nineteenth rule of syntax. 

It may be of use to the scholar, to remark, in this place» 
that though only the conjunction if\s affixed to the verb, 
any other conjunction proper for the subjunctive mood, 
may, with equal propriety, be occasionally annexed. ., The 
instance given is sufficient to explain the subject : more 
would be tedtousi and tend to embarrass the learner. 

PASSIVE. 

/Verbs Passive lu^e called regular, when they form 
their perfect Par^jciple by the addition of d or ed^ 
to the verb :/as, from the verb *^ To love,'' is formed 
the passive, ** I am loved, I was loved, I shall be 
loved,';- W^ 

* A regular passive verb is conjugated by adding the 
perfect participle to the auxiliary to he^ through all 
its changes of number, person, mood, and tense, in 
the following manner : 

TO BE LOVED. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense* -- 
Singular. PJuraL 

1 . I am loved. 1. We are loved. 

2. Thou ^rt loved. ^ % Ye or you ;ire loved, ' 
s! He is loved. 3 They are loved. 

* «* Conj unctions have'an influence on the naOod of the fallow - 
\\\s verb." — Dr, Beattif* 
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Imperfect Tense, 

Stiofnilw* Plural 

1. I was loved^ 1. We were loved. 

9L Thou wast loved. 2- Ye •r you were loved. 

S. He was loved. 3. They were loved. 

Perfect Terne- 

Singular. PlunL 

!• I have been loved. 1<. We hav6 been loved. 

2. Tliou ha^t' been loved. 2. Ye or you have been lovecK. 
S. He hath(?rhasl>eenloved. 3. They have been loved* 

Pluperfect Teme. 
Sinvillar. Phml* 

1. I had been loved. ]. We bad been loved. 

% Thou hadst been loved* 2. Ye w you had been loved" 

3. He had been loved* ' 3* They had been loved. 

Ftnt Future Tense. 

SinffQiar.' fl«init. 

1. I^all or will be lovied* 1. We shall or will be loved. 
% Tliou sbalt or wilt be & Ye or you ^all or wiU be 

loved. loved. 

S* H« shall or will be lored* 3. They dialWwHl beloved- 

Second Future Tense. 

Singular. Plurai. 

1 • I shall or will have been 1« W^ sbaU or wSihsLvebeea 

loved; .' ' loved. 

.2; Thou shalt or wilt have fi^Ye or you &^ olr wUt 

been loved. have been lov^d. 

% He shall or will have 3* They shaU oc* wlU have 

teen loved- beenloved* '^ 

Imperative Mood* 

' Singutar. ftttiali. 

1. Let me be loved. 1. Let us be loved. 

2. Be thou loved^ or do thou 2. Be ye ^ you lovdd^^r dt 
be loved. ye be loved. 

3« L«tiuin be loved« 3. Let them be l€rved« 

Potential Mood, 
.;.,•',. Present Temei 

Singttkr. ' PhiraL 

2. 1 marj or can be loved. 1> We 4«ay or can be loved: 
% Thou ms^st or canst he 2. Ye or you may or can be , 
loved. loved. 

3. He may or caa be loved; 3; They may or can beloved. 

H2 
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Present. . 


Imperifect. 


-Perf. or Fast. Part. 


Get, 


*ot. 


got» 


Gild. 


v^ilt, a. 


gilt, a. 


Gird. 


girt, a- 


girt, a. 


GiYe, 


g^^f 


given. 


Go, 


went, . . 


. gone. 


Graver 


graved. 


graven. 


Grindf 


{[round, 


ground* 


Grow, 
Have, 


£ad. 


grown, 
had. 


Hang, ; , 


-fhung. 


' hung or hanged< 


Hear, .r \? 


.:: heard. 


heard. 


Hew, •: . , 


, hewed. 


. hewn, a*- - 


Hide, 


v'*id. 


hidden, hid^ 


Hit, ... , , 


. Wt, ... 


hit. 


Hold, 


beld. 


held. 


Hurt, 


ihurt. 


hurt* 


Keep, 


-kept. 


kept- 


Knit, 


knit, R. 


kniti or knitted* 


Know, 


knew. 


known» 


Lade, 


laded. 


laden. 


Lay, 


laid, 


l^d. 


Lead, 


led. 


led. 


Leave, 


left, 


left. 


Lend, y * 


-lent, 


lent- 


Let, 


let. 


let. 


Lie, to Re Jowni 


lay> 


lain. 


Load, 


loaded. 


laden, a. 


Lose, 


• lost, 


lost. 


Make, 


made. 


made* 


Meet, 


met, 


met. 


Mow, 


mowed, • 


mown. 


f^Y. 


paid. 


paid. 


Put, 


put. 


put* 


Read, 


. read. 


read. 


Rend, 


^ rent. 


rent. 


Rid, . 


*W, 


rid. 


Ride, 


rode. 


rode, ridden.f 


Ring, 


rang, rung. 


rung. 


Rise, 


ft>se. 


risen. 



* GpflM Id neariy- obsolete. Its ^compound /»F^«I/M.i8 still 
in good use.'. 

f HiW^A 18 sesrlf obsolete. 



Rive» 
I Run, 
[ Saw, 
I Say, 
' See. 
Seekt 
SeU» 
Sendf 
Set, 
Shake, 
Shapes 
Shave# 
Shear, 
Shedr 
Shintf, 
Show, 
Shoe, 
Shoot^ 
Shrink, 
Shred, 
Shut, 
Sing, 
Sink, 
Sit, 
Slay, 
Sleep, 
Slide, 
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imperfect. 



>«r 



^. 



Slit, 

Smite, 

Sow, 

Speak, 

Speed, 

SpenB, 

Spin, 

opiQ, 

Spit, 

SpUt, 
Spread, 



^rf. air1*A&s.faTt. . 

"ven. 
run. 

sawn, k. ,^. 
said. > 

seen, 
sought, 
sold, 
sent* 
set, 

shaken. - 
shapen, r. 
shaven, r. 
shorn; 
shed, 
shone, r, 
. shown, 
shod, 
shot, 
shrunk^ 
shr^d, 
shut, 
sung. 

sunk. ' 

sat. . , 
slain. « 

slept, 
slidden. 
slung. 

slunk. .. , 
slit, or dittftdk , / 
smitten. j . 
sown. R. ,». 
spoken, 
sped, 
spent, 
spilt,; R* 
spun, 

spit, splfi^jj** 
split, 
spread. 

sprang, sprungi spiling. • >c 

* Sfiiftefi is nearly obsolete. ^^ n ft (^7 •I 



rived, 
ran, 
sawed, 
said, 

\*aw, 

•jBOUght, 

sold, 
sent, 
set, 
shook, 
shaped, 
shaved, 
sheared, 
sked, 
shone, a. 
showed, 
shod, 
\shot, 
shrunk, 
shred, 
shut, 
«nug, 
sunk, ' 
sat, 
slew, 
slept, 
slid, 
slung, 
slunk, 
slit, R. 
smote, 
sowed, 
spoke, 
sped, 
spent, 
spik, R. 
sp^B, 
spit, spat, 
spUfo 
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Present. 


Inspffricct* ^ 


Perf.orPa:s,ftMt... 


Stand, 


Stood, 


Stood. 


SteaU 


stole, 


stolen. 


Stick, < 


stuck. 


Stuck. 


Sttngf 

Stink, 


stung, 
stunk. 


stung, 
stunk. 


Stride, 


strode, «r stridr 


stridden. 


Strike, 


struck. 


struck or strickesi. 


Spring* 


strung. 


strung. 


Strive, 


strove. 


striven. 


Strow or strew. 


stn>wed«^strewed, {'''°^^,^;"''^* 


Swear, 


swore. 


sworn. 


fiweat. 


sweat. 


• sweat. 


SweU, 


swelled, ./ / 


swollen, R$ 


Swim, 


swam, swUiQ, 


swunu 


Swing, 


swung. 


swung. 


Take, 


took, 


taken. ' 


Teach, 


taught. 


taught. 


Tear, 


tore, 


torn. 


Tell, 


told. 


told. 


Think, 


thought. 


thought: 


Thrive, 


throve, lu 


thriven. 


Throw, 


threw. 


thrown. 


Thrush, 


thrust. 


thrust. 


Tread* 


trod. 


trodden. 


Wax, 


waxed, 


waxen, it. 


Wear, 


wore^ 


worn. 


Weave, 


wove. 


woven. 


Weep, 


wept. 


wept. 


Win, 


won, 


won. 


Wind, 


wound. 


wound. 


Work, 


wrought. %. 


wrought «r worii:ed} 


Wring, 


wrung, ft. 


wrung or wringed. 


Write, 


wrote. 


written. 



In the preceding list^ some ef the v«rbs will he found to 
l»e conjugated regularly, as well ar irregularly; and those 
which admit ^i 3ie regular form are marked with an r* 
Ther^jjin^fei^ftce to be given to some of these, ^ which 
custoHR^dgment must determinet The Compiler has 
not iipmPra]^ as are irregular only in familiar writing 
4fr diseCufse, and which are iiilpto|)etly termituited bf /,« 
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instead of ,f£^; as, learnt, spelt, spilt, &c« These should be 
avoided inevery sort of composition. It is, however, pro- 
per to observe, that some contractions of fJ into /, are nn- 
exceptionahle : and others, the only established forms of 
expression : as^ crept, dwelt, gilt, &c. : and lost, felt, slept, 
i&c. These allowable and necessary contractions must 
therefore be carefully distinguished by the learner, from 
thps^ that are exceptionable. • The words which are obso- 
lete have also been omitted^ that the learner miglht not be 
induced t;o mistake them for words in present use, SucJi 
are, wreath^n, drunken, holpen, molten, gotten> holden, 
bounden, &c. : and swang, wrang) sknk, strawed, gat^ 
brake^ tare, ware, &c. 

Section tU^r^Of Defective Verbs; and of the differ- 
ent way$ in which verbs are conjugated. 

Defective verbs are those which are used oidy 
in S9me of their moods and tenser* 

The principal of them are these. 

PfesenU Im|)crfcct. Peii or Past. Pait^ 

Can, could, > 

May, . might, ^ 

Shall, ^ould» . . 

Will,v would> — _-,..^ 

Must, must, 

Oughv ought, - —— — — 

-.^^.-, * quoth, _— .„. 

That the verb^ must and ought have both a present and 
f ast agnificatioh, appears from the following sentenceis: 
" I must own that I am to blame ;'* <« He must have been 
mistaken ;'* ** Speaking things which they ought not ;" 
"These ought ye to have done." 

In most languages there are some verbs which are defect 
tive with respect to persons. These are denominated tm- 
- personal verbs. They are used only in the third person*^ 
because they refer to a subject peculiarly appropriated t** 
that person ; as, " It rains, it snows, it hails, it lightens 
it thunders." But as the word impersonal implies a total 
absence of persons, it is improperly applied to those verbs 
which have a.|Jerson : and hence it is manifest, that ther^ 
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ifi ao mich thing ia English, nor ind«ed» in any bingCRigt^ 
shs a sort of verbs.really inapersonaL 

The whole number of verbs in the English ]angiiage» 
regular and irregular, simple and compounded, taken tcv 
gcther, is about 4300. liie number of irregular verbs, 
the defective included, is about 177«* 

Some Grammarians have thought thit the English verbs, 
as -well as those of the Creek, Latin, French, and other 
languages, might be classed into several conjugations; and 
that the diree di^rent terminations of the participle might 
he the distinguishing characteristics. They have accord- 
ingly proposed three conjugations $ namely, the first to 
consist of verbs, the participles of which end in ed^ or its 
contraction / ; the second, of those ending xxight ; and the 
third of those in en. But as the verbs of the first conjuga- 
ilon, would so greatly exceed in number those of bodi the 
others, as may be seeii by the preceding account of them ; 
and as those of the third conjugation are so various in their 
form, and incapable of being reduced to one plain rule ; 
it seems better in practice, as Dr. Lowth justly ^bserves, 
to consider the first in ed as the only regular form, and the 
odier as deviations from it % after the example of the SaxCm 
and German Grammarians. 

Before we close the account of the verbs, it may afford 
instruction tb the learners, to be informed, more particu- 
larly than they have been, that different nations have made 
use of different cc«itrivances for marking the tenses and 
moods of their verbs. The Greeks and Latins distinguish 
ihem, as well «6 the cases of/ their nouns, adjectives, and 
participles, by varying the termination, or otherwise chs^pg- 
*ng the form of the word ; retaining, however, those radi* 
cal letters, which prove the inflection to be of the samt 
kindred with its root. The modem tongues, -particulaiiy 
tlie English, abound in auxiliary words, which vary the 
meaning of the noun, or the verb, without requiring any 
considerable varieties of inflection. Thus, / do love^ I did 
ItroCf I have iovedy I bad kvedy J shall^hve, have the same 
'import with amof amabam^ ama*Oh amanyeram^ amaho* It is 
obvious, that a language, like the Greek and Latin, which 
can thus comprehend in oiie word the meaning of two or 

* The whole number of words in the JEoglish language, \% 
about thirty-five thottsaad. 



tfaree» mttst have some advantages over those whidi can- 
not. Perhaps, indeed, it may not be more perspicuous ; 
but,^ in the arrangeme^it of words, and consequently in 
harmony and energy, as well as in conciseness, it may be 
.much more elegant. 



CHAPTER VII. 

OF ADVERBS. 

An Adverb is a part of speech joined to a verb, 
an adjective, and sometimes to another adverb, to 
express some quality or circumstance respecting it ; 
as, " He reads wdl ;" " A truh^ good maw ;'' " H« 
writes very correctly ;" 

/ Some adverbs aie compared, viz. ** Soon, sooner, 
soonest ;" " often, oftener, oftenest.'* And thos« 
ending in ly^ are compared by inoref and mi)S$'^9&^ 
« Wisely, more wisely, most wisely." \ 

Adverbs seem originally to have been contrived to cx^ 
press compendiously in one word, what must otherwise 
have required two or more : as, "He acted wisely,^* for 
he acted with wisdom ; " prudently," for, with prudence; 
** He did it here," for, he did it in this place ; . *• exceed* 
ingly," for, to a great degree ; "often and seldom," for, 
many and for few times \ ** very,*' for in an eminent do* 
gree, &c. ^ V^ 

There are many words in the English language that are 
sometimes used as adjectives, and sometimes as adverbs : 
as, ** more men than women were there ;*' or, " I ani 
more diligent than he." In ther former sentence m^r^ is 
evidently ah adjective, and in the latter, an adverb. There 
are others that are sometimes used as substaiitives, and 
sometimes as adverbs : as, ** To«day's l&sson is longer than 
yesterday's ;" here tO'day and ycsUrday are substantrves, 
because they are words that make sense of themselves, and 
admit besides of a genitive case : but in the phrase, " He 
came home yesterday, and sets out again tt>-day," they 
are adverbs of time ; because they answer to the question 
nffbcn^ The adverb much is used as all three : as^ <« Where 

I? 
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much is given, much t» required ;" " Much money has 
been expended ;" ** It is miK:h better to go than to staj.** 
In the first of these sentences, much is jk substantive ; in the 
Second, it is an adjective ; and in the third, an adverb. In 
short, nothing but the sense can determine what they are. 
/ Adverbs, though very numerous, may be reduced to 
'certain classes, the chief of which are those of Number, 
Order, Place, Time, Quantity, Manner or Quality, Doubt, 
Affirmation, Negation, Interrogation, and Comparison. — -^ 

y 1. Of tmmher : as, ** Once, twice, thrice," &ct " 

/ 2. Of order : as, " First, secondly, thirdly, fourthly, 
fifthly, lastly, finally," &c. — 

f 3. Of place .' as, " Here, there, where, elsewhere, any- 
whereAsomewhere, nowhere, herein, whither, hither, thi- 
ther, upward, downward, foi;:ward, backward, whence, 
hence> thence, whithersoever," &c. 

%. Of /iW. 
/ Of /iW/rtf/^»^.-. as, "Now,' to-day ," &c.— ^ 
/ Of time past: as, "Already, beforeJLlately, yesterday, 
lieretofore, hitherto, long since, long age,'^ Sec* 
I Of time to ctme: as, '* To.Bi9rrow> not yet, hevea{terr)f 
henceforth, henceforward, by and by,, instax^y, presently, 
•immediately, straightways,^ &C4 

/ Of ftW htdejinke : as, " Oft, often, oft-times, often* 
times, sometimes,^oon, seldom, daily, weekly, monthly, 
yearly, always, when, then, ever, never, again,'* Sec. 
7 5* Of q»mtity:\$i "Much, little, sufficiently, how mwhr^ 
row great, enou^f'abundantly," &c, 
, / 6, 0£ manwr or quality : as, ** Wisely^ foolishly, justly,^ 
/" nnjustly, quicklyj §lowly/' ^c. Adverbs of quality are the 
most numerous kind ; and they are generally formed by 
-adding tlie termination lyto an adjective or participle, or 
changing le into ly : as, **'Bad, badly ; cheerful, cheerful- 
ly ; able, ably ; admirable, admirably.** 
/ ' 7. Of doubt: as, Peitaps, peradventure, possibly, per- 
chance.'* 

/ 8. Oiaffirmatmi: as, «* Verily, truly, undoubtedly, doubt- 
less, certainly, yea, yes> surely, indeed^ reallyj^ &c. 

/ 9. 0£ negation : as, " Nay, no, not, by iio ipeaib, not at 
all, in no wise,'* &c.- — - 

/ 10. 0£ interrogation : as, <<How> why, whereforeV whe- 
ther,'* &c. , ' 

• 1 1. Of comparison .• as, " Siore, most, better, besti Worse- 
:st, lessy least, vehyj aJmoQ:; little, alike," he,. 



J 
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Besides the adverbs akeadf mentioned, there are many 
which are formed by a combination of several of the pre^ 
positions with the ^dv«rb9iOf jplace btr^i there^ and where: 
as> « Hereof* thereof, whereof; hereto, thereto, whereto ; 
hereby^ thei*ehyi wherefey ; herewith> therewith* where- 
with ; bemos therein* wberem ;. therefore* ( u €• there-for* ) 
wherefore^ (!• €• where-for,) hereupon <»• hereon, thereup* 
on or thereon, whereupon or whereon,*' &c* Except tberi' 
forty diese are seldom used* 

ki some instances the preposition mifitrs no jGhange» but 
becomes an adverb by nc>thing more than its application t 
as when we say, « he rides aboui ,•' * he was near falling j* ' 
(>bac:daaot itfur lay tiis bkatie on m».^ 

There ar%r also soB^e adverbs* which are composed of 
nouns iad the. article Or.* as, ^ Aside*' athirst* afoot* aheadt 
asleep, aboard^ ashore, abed, aground, afloat^' &c« 

The words^ wbei$ saad wheret an4 ^U others of the sa«ie 
nature, such as, whenUy whiiherf ^enever^ n^hfrever, 1^^ 
may be p^pe^ly called aJverMal eot^nctfim* because they 
participate the nature both of adverbs and conjunctions : . 
of conjunctions, as they tonjoin sentences ; of adverb^, as 
they denote the attributes either of ilmey or oS plaee. 

It may be particularly observed widi respect to the word 
ihrefore^ that it is an adverb, when, witlumt jb^mg sen- 
tences, it only gives the sense cjiffor tbgt reasm. Wien it 
gives that sense, and also connects, it is a conjunction : as,. . 
" He is good, iherefsre.he is happy.^ The same observatiott 
may be extended to the words consequentfy^ aeeordinglyi Mid, 
tile Kke. When these are subjoined to andy or joined to 
iff sincey &c. they are adverbs, the conncxiou bjeltig* itmde 
without their help : when they appear single, and unsup* 
portedby any other connective, they may be called con* 
junctions. : . ; ' 

The inquisitive scholar may naturafly ask, what necessity 
there f$ fqr abverbs trf limey when verbs arc provid i "w^itfc 
imesy to show that circumstance. Th^ answer is, though 
tenses nxay be sufficient to denote the greater distinctions df 
timej yet, xq denote, them all by the tenses would be a per- 
plexity witJtoiTt end* What a variety of forms must be 
given to thfeVferb* to denote yester^i^y tiheL^f t(HnorroWf 
formerly^ laitl^^ just h$Wy' nowy immematefyy fresentiyi i&onf 
^fTeafiety ^c. It was this consideration that made Uie adk 
^eibs of time necessary* ovet a^id abOTe tbe^nses. ' 
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CHAPTER VHL 
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OF PREPOSITIONS. 

Prepositions serve to connect words with one 
another, and to show the relation between them. 
They are, for the most part, put before nouns and 
pronouns : as, "- He went from London to York :" 
** She is abiyoe disguise ;" ** They are instructed by 
him." 

. The following is a list <^ the prmcipal prepositions c 



Of 


into 


abov^ 


at 


off 


to 


within 


below 


near 


on or u 


for 


' without 


between 


up 


among 


t>7 


over 


beneath 


down 


after 


1«ith 


under 


from 


before 


about 


ill • 


through 


beyond 


behind 


against 



. Verbs are often compounded of a verb and preposition^ 
as/ to uphold^ to investy to overlook ; and this composition 
sometimes gives a new sense to the verb ; as, to undei^ 
^ami, to withdraw, to forgive. But in English, die pre^ 
position is more frequently placed after the verb, and se- 
parately from it, like an adverb, in which situation it is not 
^ss apt to affect the sense of it, £md to give it a new mean- 
ing ; and nwy still be considered as belonging to the verb, 
and as a part of it. As, to cast^ is to throw ; but /o cast 
uft or to compute, an accouni^ is quite a different thing : 
tnus, to fall on, to bear out, to give over 5 &c. So that 
the meaning of the verb, and the propriety of the phrase^ 
depend on the preposition subjoined. 

In the composition of many words, there are certain 
syllables employed, which gramm^ans have called in- 
separable prepositions: as be^ con^ mut &c« in bedeck, 
conjoin^ mistake : but as they are- not wor^ «)f any kind, 
they cannot properly be called a species of preposiiion. 

- One great use of prepobitions* in EngKsh* is, to Express 
those relations, which» in some language$9 are chietiy 
marked by casesy or the .different endings of nouns^ See 
page 4-5. The necessity and use r.f them will appe*ir from 
the foUpwiflig exiimples. If v/e say> ^* be writes a yen ;'' 



" they Iran the river ;*' ** thie to\j^ ie Otecks> 
** Lambeth is Westtomster-abbey,^""'**^-ie as observable^ "^ 
in each of these expressions* either a total iitraiit of con- 
nexion, or Jiuch a tontiexipn as produces falsehood ornom 
sense: and it is evident, that before they can be turned 
into sehse9 the vacancy tnust be filled up by some con- 
necting word : as thus, " He writes *tviib a.pen ;*'. ** they 
ran towards the liver ;?' ** the tower feD upon the Greeks ;^? 
" Lambeth Is awr against Westminster-abbey/' We s^ 
by these instances, how prepositions may be necesssdry ta 
connect, those words, >ehich in their signification are not 
natusajly connected. 

Preposidons, in their original and literal acceptation, 
seem to have denoted relations of place ; but they are 
now used ^fytiratwefy to express other relationsi For ex- 
ample, as they who are /i3ov^. have in several respects the 
advantage of such a* zre iehtv^ prepositions expre9$it|9 
high and low plac^ are used for superiority aiid inferioriijf 
in genetal : as *• Jle is^^^^tf disgu^;" ** we serve undo' 
a good master ;'^ " he wiles aver a willing people ;" •* we 
should do nothing beneath oxa character." • 

The importance of the prepositions will be further per*- 
celved by th^ explanation of a few of them. 
. / Of denotes possession or belonging, ztl efl&ct or conset* 
quence, and other relhltons' connected with these: as^ 
" The house of my friend ;" that is, " the touse helon^ 
ing to my hiead ;*' *^ he died of a fever j" that is, *« in 
consequence of sL fever." 

/ 7b, or untot is opposed to from; as, ** He rode from 
Salisbury to Winchesten'* 

, / For indicates the cause or motive of an actilDn or ciri 
cumstance, 5cc. : as, " He loves her /<?r (that is, on account: 
of) her amiable qualities." 

/ By is generially used with referen<^ td the cause, agent, 
means, &c. : as, " He was killed hy a fall -/* that is " a 
fall was the causepf his being killed ;" •* this house wac 
built /[y himV* that is, *« he was the builder of it." 
; IVith denotes'the act of accompanying, uniting, &c. : as, 
'* We will go with you ;** ** They are on good terms whh 
each other.'*— — With abo alludes to the instrument or 
nicans 8 as, •* He was cut with a knife.^' 

In relates to time, place, the state or manner of being or 
i'.cting, 6:c. : as, « He was bom h (that is^ during) tii« 
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year I.7SO ;*' ••.Ifc-^^dwells in the city ;" <♦ She lives fn aA 
fluence." 
y^ /ii/o is used after verbs that imply motion of any kind : 
asy " He retired into the country ;" ** Cci|>peris couverted 
huo brass.** 

J Within, relates to something comprehended in any 
place or time : as, ** They are within the house ;" ** Ke 
4>egan and finished his work witJiiin the limited time.** 
/ The significatio^i of without is opposite tg that of 
wthin : as» ** She stands without the gate :" But it is more 
frequently opposed to with: as, «« You may go with- 
tut me.'* 

: The import and force of the remaininf^ prepositions w ill 
he readily understood, without a particular detail of them. 
Weshsitl^lh^refore, conclude this head with observing, that 
djereis a peciilt:ir propriety in distinguishing the use of the 
prepositions hy and with ; .wHch is observable in sentences 
like the folio v/ing : ^ He . walks wifb a staff by moon- 
light ;" •* He was taken by stratagem, and killed with a 
•word.*? Put the one preposition fiar th6 other, and say, 
** H# walks by a staff with moonlight ;** " he was taken 
'mitb strataigem, and killed by z sword ;'* and it will appear, 
that they differ in signification more than one» at first view, 
would be apt to imagine. 

.Some of the propositions have the appearance aftd effect 
of conjunctions : as, **.j1fter their prisons were thrown 
opeii," &c. " Before I die ;** ** They made haste to be 
prepared against their friends arrived ;'* but if the noun 
timet which is understood, be added, they will lose their 
conjunctive form ; as, " After [the time when] their pri- 
sons,'* ace. 

The prepositions afters before, above, beneath, and several^ 
others, sometimes appear to be adverbs, and may be so 
considered: as, " They had their reward soon afur;'* 
«« He died not long before;^* " He. dwells above:** but it 
the nouns time and flace he added, they will lose their ad* 
y verbial form ; a^i ^* He died not long before that Hnte,** SiC 

#4 CHAPTER IX. 

OF CONJUNCTIONS, 

A CONJUNCTION is a part of speeck th*it -s 
cjiicfly used to connect sentences j so as, out of tw'i 
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td make due sentence* It sometimed connects- oidjr 
words. „ 

J Conjupctionsareprincipally divided into two sortSg^ 
the COPULATIVE and the DrsjiTKCTivE. 
) The Conjunction Copulative serves to connect oi* 
to continue a sentence, by expressing an addition, a 
supposition, a cause, &c.< as^ ^^.fle and\ii» tirother 
reside in London ;'* ** J will go ifht/wiSi accompan^T 
me ;" " You are happy, because you are gckid.*^ 
^/^The Conjunction Disjunctive serves, notoiJyto 
connect and continue the sentence, bift also to eipt«M 
opposition of meaning in different degreea^^ as» 
" Though he was frequently reproved, yet he di4 
not ref<Mrm ;" " They came with her, buiyf^s^ away 
without h^r," ; . , .' ! 

The following is a list of the principsd Conjunctians i 
The Copulative. And, if, diat, hoth» then» ^c^ fo^i 

because, therefore, wherefore* 
The Dujuaciive, But, or, nor, as, than, le4tr £(yQghf 
unless, either, neither, yet, notwithstanding. 

He same word is occaisionally used both as a <CQnj^>^ 
tion and as an adverb ; and sometimes as a pr^)ositi0o, 
*^ I rest tken upon this aigument ;" then is here a conjanc- 
tion : in the following phrase, it is an adverb % *^ He aj^ 
rived then and not before.*' " I submitted ; fir k *as 
▼ain to resist i** m this sentence»7br i% a ccmjunctioYi i in 
the next, it is a preposition : ** lie contended y<r victory 
only." In the first of the following sentences* /m^e if a 
conjunction \ in the second, it is a preposition ; and in die 
third, an adverb : ** Sinee we must part, let os do it peai^e- 
ably ;'*>« I have not seen him smee that time :'* ^* Otfcr 
friendship- jbommeneed long /fiBv.'^ 

Relative pronimnsi as well as ccMjunctlons, serve to con^ 
oect seiitenees ; as» ^ Blessed is the man who feareth the 
XiOrd, W i(e^;peth his conamandments,'' 

A relative pronoun possesses the force both of a pronoun 
.and a <;pnnective« Ihji the won by rdalives is la^^ 
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clofler» dian that by mere coDJunctioii$. The latter may 
form two or more sentences into one ; but by the former, 
"^ several sentences may incorporate in one and the same 
elause of a sentence. Thus, ** thou seest a man, tmd he is 
called Peter," is a sentence consisting of t^o distinct 
clauses, united by the copulative and: but ^^ the man 
tohom thou seest is called Veter," is a sentence of one 
clause, and not less comprehensive than the other. 

ConjunctioBS very often unite jentences, when they ap- 
pear to unite only words » as in the following instances : 
•* Duty and interest forbid vicious indulgences 5" *• Wis- 
dom or folly governs us.*' Each of these forms of expres- 
sion contains two sentences, namely ; ** Duty forbids vi- 
nous indulgences ; interest forbids vicious indulgences ;" 
•«• Wisdom governs us, or folly governs us.'* 

Though the conjunction is commonly used to connect 
' sentences together, yet on some occa^ons, it merely con- 
nects words, not sentences : as, ^^ The king and queen are 
an amiable pair s" where the affirmation cannot refer to 
' each ; it being absurd to say, that the king or the queen only 
is an amiable pair; So in the instances, ^' two and two are 
four $ - ^< the fifth and sixth volumes will complete the set 
of books." *Prepositions also, as before observed, connect 
words ; but they do it to show the relation which the con- 
nected words have to each other*: conjunctions, when 
they unite words only, are designed to show the rela- 
tions whi<<h those words, so united, have to other parts 
of the sentence* 

A$ there are ihany conjunctions and connected phrases 
appropriated to tlie coupling of sentences, that are never 
employed in joiniiig die members of a sentence ; so there 
are several conjunctions appropriated t» the latter use, 
tvhich are. never employed in the former ; and some that 
are equally adapted to both those purposes : as, agem^ 
further^ besides 9 &c. of the first kind ; than^ kit, wdeM^ thaft 
so thatf &c. of the seconfl ; and tiU^ andy for^ ihmtefore\ &c. 
of the last. 

We shall close this chapter with a few ob^vatioft^ on 
the peculiar use and advantage of the conjunctions ^ a sub- 
ject which will, doubtless, give pleasure to the ingenious 
student, and expand his views of the importaoae of his 
grammatical studiel. 

<< Relatives a3>e not so useful in language, as conjunc- 
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tioBS. The former make speech more concise i the lattef 
make it more explicit. Relatives comprehend the mean- 
ing of a pronoun and conjvinction ccpulaiive : conjunctions, 
while they couple sentences, may also express opposition, 
inference, and many other relations and dependences. 

Till men began to think in a train, and to carry then: 
reasonings to a considerable length, it is not probable that 
they would make much use of conjunctions, or of any 
other connectives. Ignorant people, and children, gene- 
rally speak in short and separate sentences. The same 
thing is true of barbarous nations : and hence unculti- 
vated languages are not well supplied with connecting 
particles. The Greeks were the greatest reasoners that 
everappeared in ^e world ; and their language accord- 
ingly, abounds more than any other in connectives. 

Conjunctions are not equsdly necessary in all sorts of 
writing. In poetry, where great conciseness of phrase is 
required, and every appearance of formality avoided^ 
many of them would have a bad effect. In passionate 
language too, it may be proper to omit them : because it 
is the nature of violent passion, to speak rather in disjointed 
sentences, than in the way of inference and argument. 
Books of aphorisms, like the Proverbs of Solomon, have 
few connectives ; because they instruct, not by reasoning, 
but in detached observations. And narrative will some- 
times appear very graceful, when the circumstances are 
plainly told, with scarcely any other conjunction than the 
simple copulative and: which is frequently tlie case in 
the historical parts of Scripture. — When narration is full 
of images or events, the omission of connectives may, by 
crowding the principal Y^ords upon one another, give a 
sort of picture of hurry and tumult, and so heighten the. 
vivacity of description. But when facts are to be traced 
down tlirpugh their consequences, or upwards to their 
causes ; 'When the complicated designs of mankind are to 
be laid open, or conjectures offered concerning them-; 
when the historian argues either for the elucidation of 
truth, or inorder to state the pleas and principles of con- 
tending psrhes.; there will be occasion for every species 
of connective, as much as in philosophy itself. In fart, 
it is in arguoaent, investigation, and science, that this 
part of speech is peculiarly and indispensably necessary.*^ 

K 
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OF INTERJECTIONS. 

Interjegtioks are wqrds thrown iii between 
the parts of a sentence, to express tliie passions or 
emotions of the speaker : as, " Oh ! I have alienat- 
ed my friend $ alas ! I fear for life ;" ** O virtue ! 
how amiable thou art !** , 

The English Interjections, as wdl as those of other 
languages, are comprised widxin a, smaU compass. Thef 
^re of different sorts, acciu-ding to the differ^ jpaaskms 
which they serve to express. Those which intimate ear* 
nestness or grieft su^» 0! obi abl alas! Such as are 
expressive otcontemptt ^repisb / iush I of wonder, be^hl 
rtaily ! strange ! of calling, hem I he ! soh» ! of aversion or 
disgust, fob I jie I away J of a^caU of theat tendon, /o / be^ 
hold ! bari I of requesting silence, bush I bisf, ! of saluta- 
tion, welcome J bail! all hail! Besides the^e,. several 
others, frequent in the mouths of the mukit^dei might be 
enumerated ; but, in a grammar of a cultivated tongue^ 
it is unnecessary to expatiate on such expressions of pas- 
sion, as are scarcely worthy of being ranked among the 
.branches of artificial lai^pigge. 

CHAPTER XI. 

OF DERIVATION^ 

St^f ION 1.— Q/* the various wajfs inwhich words are 
derived from onc€mothei\ 

. Hatihg treated of the different sorts of w<^ds9 and 

their various modifications, which is the first part oi* Ety- 

Daology, it is now proper to'explain the method? by which 

one word is derived from another, . • ^ 

Words are derived frongi 040, another, in various v^ays, 

1. Substantives :^re .derived from verbs* . 

2. Verbs are derived hovck substantives, adjectives^, said* 
sometimes frozh adveibs* ".^ 



3. Adjectives are derived from substanttvp. 

4u Substantives are derived from adjectives. 

5. Adverbs are derived from adjectives. 

1. Substantives are derived from verbs : as, from " Xh 
love," comes ** lover ;" from «' to visit, visiter ;•* from 
" to survive, surviver ;'* &c. 

In the following instances, and in man^r others, it is 
difHcult to determin)^ whether the verb was deduced - 
-from the noun, or the noun from the verb, tn'aj. «< Love, to 
love s hate, to hate ; fear, to fear ; sleep, to sleep ; walk, 
to walk ; ride, to ride ; act, to act ;" &c. 

% Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectives, and 
sometimes from adverbs : as, from the substantive sali^ 
comes ** to salt ;" from the adjective wamiy " to warm ;'* 
and from the adverb Jorwardt '^ to forward.'' Sometimes 
they are formed by lengthening the vowel, or softening 
the consonant : as, from ** grass, to graze :'' sometimes 
by adding en ; especially to adjectives : as, from " lengthy 
to lengthen ; short, to shorten/' 

S. Adjectives are derived from substantives, in the fbl« 
lowing ipanner : Adjectjives denoting plenty are derived 
from substantives by adding jp .' as, from ^* healthy healthy % 
wealth, wealthy ; might, mighty,'' &c* 

Adjectives denotmg the tpSLXXer out of which any thing 
is n^suie, are derived fr'om substantives by adding en: 
as, from *< oak, oaken ; wood, wooden ; wool, wool* 
len," &c. \ 

Adjectives denoting abundance are Acnved from sub* 
stantives, by adding ful: as, from " joy, .fb)jful ; sin, sin* 
ful; fruit, fruitful,'' &c. ''' 

Adjectives denoting plenty, but with some Irind of <C. 
minution, are derived from substantives, b|r adding *ame : 
as, from ** light, lightsome ; trouble, troublesome ; toil, 
toilsome,'' U.c* , . 

Adjectives denoting wsint are derived from substantives, 
by addii^ ku : as, fron^* " worth, worthless j" frotii 
"cAre^carel^; joy, joyless," &c. 

Adjectives denoting likeness are derived from >siibstan- 
dves, by adding If: as, from ^ man, manly; earth, 
earthly; court, courtly," &c. 

Some adjectives are derived from other, adjectives, or 
from substantives, by adding «»J to them ; which termina- 
tion, vhen added .to adjectives, imports dimunition, or 
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lesseninpf the quality : as, " white, whitish ;" i, e. ftdtne* 
what white. When added to substantives, it signifies si- 
militude or tendency to a character: as, " child, child - 
hh ; thief, thievish." 

Some adjectives are formed from substantives or verbs, 
hy adding the termination able; and those adjectives 
signify capacity : as, " answer, answerable ; to change, 
changeable." 

4. Substantives are derived from adjectives, sometimes 
by adding the termination nest : as, *• white, white- 
ness ; swift, swiftness :** sometimes by redding tb or /, 
and making a small change in some of the letters : as, 
** long, length ; high, height." 

5. Adverbs of quality are derived from adjectives, by 
adding ly^ or changing le into ly ; and denote the same 
quality as the adjectives from which they are derived : as, 
from " base," comes " basely ;" from " slow, slowly ;" 
from " able, ably/' 

There are so many other ways of deriving words from 
one anotlier, tJiat it would be extremely difficult, and 
nearly impossible, to enumerate them. The primitive 
words of any language are very few ; the deriatives fom^ 
much the greater number. A few more instances only 
can be given here. 

Some substantives are derived from other substantives, 
by adding the terminations hood or beady sbif, ery^ wch^ 
ficif dotttf tony menu and age. 

. Substantives endmg in hood or heady are such as signify 
character or qualities : asy " manliood, knighthood, false- 
hood," &c. 

Substantives ending in shipy are those that signify office, 
employments state, or condition : as> " lordship» steward- 
ship, partnership/' &c. Some substantives in shipy are de- 
rived from adjectives : asy « hard* hardsliip," &c. 

Substantives which end in fry* signify action or habit : 
as^ « slavery, foolery* prudery*'* &c. Some substantives 
of this sort come from ^tdjectives : as, « brave, bra. 
very," &c. 

Substantives ending in «rari, rkiy and dotn^ denote do- 
minion, jurisdiction, or condition : as, *« bailiwick, bishop- 
rick, Yiiagdomy dukedam* freedom," &c. 

Substantives which end in wn, are those that sigiiify 
profession : as^ «' physiciaDt musician," ^9. Those that 
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end in metU and age^ comefirom the French, and generally 
signify the act or habit : as, ^f commandment,^ usage«" 

Some substantives ending in ard^ are derived from verbs 
or adjectives, and denote character or habit : as, " drunk; 
^Irunkard ; <!bte, dotard." 

Some substantives have the form of diminutives ; but 
these are ndt many. They are foriped by adding the ter- 
minatioas, ktth Rng^ ingy ock^ eif and die liJce : as ** lamb» 
^mb^n ; goofle, gosling s dUck, duckling ; hill; hillock ; 
cock, cockerel," &c. 

'Riat part of derivation iviiich consists in tracing English 
words to the Saton, Greek, Latin, French^ Ultd bther Ian* 
guag«s, must be omitted, as the English scholar is not 
sopped lo be acquainted with these languages. The 
best^Englidi dictionaries will, however^ furnish some in- 
fermation on tMs head, to those who are desirous of ob- 
taining it. The learned Home Todke, in his *^ IXiver- 
«ioos of Pttrley,">has given an ingenious account of the 
derivation and meaning of many of the adverbs, conjunc* 
tions, and prepositions. , 

It is l»ghly probable that the system of this acute gram- 
marian, is founded' in truth ; an^ that adverbs, preposi- 
tions, and conjunctions, are corrupjtions or abreviations pf 
otiier parts ot speech. But as many of them are derived 
from obsoieb^, words in our own langtiage, or from woids 
in kindred languages, the I'adical meaning of which is^ 
tlierefot^, either obscure, or generally unknown ;, as the 
i^stem of this very able etymologist is not fully admitted. 
tnd esta'bltshed ; and as, by long prescription, whatevei* 
may have been their origin, the words in question appear 
to have acquired, a title to the rank of distinct specie? ; it 
ieems proper to consider them, as such, in an elementary 
treatise of grammar j especially as this plat? coincides with 
that by which odier languages must be taught ; and will 
render the study of them less intricate, ^t is of. small mo- 
ment, by what names and classification we distinguish these 
words, provided thdr meaning and u^e are well under- 
stood. A philosophical consideration of the sitbject, may, 
with great propriety, be entered npoii by the grammatical 
stadent, when his Joiowledge and judgment become cgiorf 
improved. 
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Suction 2.—/^ sketch of the steps by which the En- 
glish Language has rise?i to its present state of re- 
finement. 

Before we conclude the subject of derivation^ It will 
probably be gratifying to the curious scholar^ to be in- 
formed of some particulars respecting the origin of the 
Engli^ language, and the various, nations to which it is 
indebted for the copiousness, elegance, and rctfinement, 
which it has now attained. , - * 

^' When the ancient Britons were so harassed and; op- 
pressed by the invasions of their northern neighbours, the 
Scots and Picts, th^t their situation was truly miserable, 
they sent an embassy (about the middle of the fifth. cen- 
tury) to the Saxons, a warlike people inhabiting the north 
of Germany, with solicitations for speedy relief. Th/5 
Saxons accordingly came over to Britain, and were sttc- 
•essful in repelling the incursions of the Scots^nd Picts .5 
but seein? die weak and, defenceless state of the<Britons, 
they resolved to take advantage of it ; and at length estab- 
lished themselves in the greater part of South-Britain^ af* 
ter having dispossessed the original inhabitants. 

" From these barbarians, who founded, sever^ petty 
kingdoms in this island, and introduced their own laws, 
language and manners, is derived the groundwork of the 
English language ; which, even in its present slate of cul- 
tivation, and notwithstanding the successive augmcntsition^ 
and improvements, which it has received through various 
channels, displays very conspicuous traces oif its Saxoiv 
original. 

<< The Saxons did not long remain in quiet possession 
of the kingdom ; for before the middle of the ninth centu- 
ry, the Danes, a hardy and adventurous nation^- who had 
long infested the northern seas with their piracies, began 
to ravage the English coasts. There first attempts w ere, 
in general, attended with such success, that they were en- 
couraged to a renewal^jf their ravages ; till, at lei^gtli, in 
the beginning of the eleventh century, they made them* 
selves masters of the greater part of England. 

" Though the period during which these invaders oc- 
cupied the English throne, was very short, not greatly ex- 
ceeding half a century, it is highly probable that some 
ci};ange was tnitrgduced by tliem iuto the Is^ngnage spoke^n 
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hj those vrhom they hac{^:sipUi.ued : but this change can- 
not be supposed to have been very considerable, as the 
Danish and Saxon languages arose . from one common 
source, the Gothic bejng the parent of both. 

** The next conqueroisif this kingdom, after the Danes, 
were the Normans, who, in the year 1066, introduced their 
leader William to the possession of the English throne. 
This prince, soon aftei^his accession* endeavoured to bring 
his own language?. (the Norman French) into use among 
his new subjectsf but his efforts were not very successful^ 
as the Saxons entertained a great antipathy to Uiese haugh- 
ty foreignersi In. ptocess of time* however, muny Nor- 
man words and phrases were incorporated into tho Saxo& 
laoguage : but its general form and construction still re*' 
mained the sanie. * - 

** From the Conquest to the Reformation, the languaee 
continued to receive occasional accessions of foreign words, 
till it acquired ;such a degree of copiousness and strength, 
a» to render it susdeptible of that polish, which it has re- 
ceived from writers of taste and genius, in the last and 
present cmturies*, . During this period the learned, have 
enriched it with many significant expressions, drawn from 
the treasures of Greek and Roman literature ; the ingeni- 
ous and the fashionable have imported occasional supplies 
of French, Spanish, Italian, and German words, gleaned 
during their foreign excursions \ and the connexions whidi 
we maintain*, through the medium of government and 
commerce, with many remote nations, have made some 
additions tp our native vocabulary. 

'> In ^s manner did. the an(:ient language of the AnglOi- 
Ba^onjf proceed, through. th^ vwous stfiges of innovauon« 
and^e ;»everaj gradations of . refiniement, to the formation 
of, thie present ^glish tongue.''* c . 

' * Coote'8 Eiemenb ef BngU^ Ofiammar* . 
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PART ilL 
SYNTAX. 

/ THE third pmrt of gramfl^ is nr)rr ax, which 
shows th^ agreement and rigfit SisptlHtlon of words 
in a sentence. 

A sentence is an snsexnblage of words, expressed 
Hi proper form, ranged in proper drder, and cgi- 
curring to make a complete sense, * • 

Sentel>ces are of two kinds, simple and compoimdi. 

A simple sentence has in it but one Subject, and 
one finite* verb : as^" Life is short.''' "* 

A compcHind sentence contains two or more sim^ 
5JI« sentences, joined together by one or more ^n- 
nective words : as, " Life is short, and art is long." 

As -sentences thettMelr^^ are divided into simple and 
compoutidy so/dje meaibers of sentences may be divided 
fifceinise. into iimple xnd tompo»nd members : for whole 
^ententes, whether simple ot leofnpcmndeil, may become 
members. of other sentences* by Jneans^f some additional 
connexion ; as in the feUowing crample : w The ox know^ 
etl> h^ ownbr^ and the ass his maker'6 crib $ bnt Israel 
dori rtotikhowy my people d^ mxt tonsider."" This sen- 
tenceconsistffof two eompoidndedmembei's, each t>f which 
is subdivided into two simple* j^iemfoer^s which are proper- 
ly called clauses. 

There are tl^^^scSTtbofslmpie^entences ; ikxeeisflicative^ 
or explaining ; the interrogathttf or asking ^ the imjteraihe, 
or commanding. 

An explicative sentence is whfen a. thing is said to be cs 
not to be, to do or not to do» to suffer Or not to suffer, in a 
direct manner : as, ** 1 am ; thou wHtest ^ Thomas is io^'- 

* Finite verbs are those to wbich nuittbef aftdperAonappertain 
Verbs in the infinitive mood hate n6 respect to number or per^ow 
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ed." If the sentence be negative, the adverb noi is placed 
after the auxiliary, or after the verb itself when it has no 
auxiliary : as, " I did not touch him ;" or, " I touched 
him not.*' 

In an interrogative sentence, or when a question is ask- 
ed, the nominative case follows the principal verb or the 
auxiliary : as, " Was it he V^ " Did Alexander conquer 
the Persians." - ' 

In an imperative se^^ee, when a thing is commanded 
to be, to do, to s]^[fr, or not, the nominative case likewise 
follows the verb or the auxiliary : as, " Ga, thou traitor V* 
" Do thou go :'-/*' Haste ye away :'* unless the verb let be 
used ; as, " Let us be gone." 

; "A phrase is two or more words rightly put toge* 
ther, making sometimes part of a sentence, ihid sojne-' 
times a whole sentence. 

'yhe principal parts of a simple sentence are, the 
subject, the attribute, and the object. '. 

The subject is the things chiefly spoken of ; the at- 
tribute is the thing or action affirmed or denied of it ; 
and the object is the thing affected by such action* 

The nominative denotes the subject, and. usually 
i^'oes before the verb or attribute-; and the word or 
nhrase, denoting^ the object, follows the verb ; as, 
^^ A wise man governs his passions*'^ Here, a wist 
vtan is the subject ; governs, the attribute, or tJiing 
affirmed; Bnd his passions ^ the object. ' , 

Syntax principally consists of two parts. Concord 
and Government. ' 

Concord is the agreement which one word has with 
another, in gendfer, number, case, or person. 

Govcmment is that power which one part of speech 
has over another, in directing its mood, tense, or 
^ase. ,':*'•. 

To produce the agr^ment and right disposition of 
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words in a sentence, many rules are necessary. The 
(bllowing, with the annexed observatigns, comprise 
the chief of them. 

RULE I. 

A verb inust agree with its nominative case, ih 
number and person : as, " I learn ;" "Thou art im- 
proved ;" " The birds sing.*' " *. 

The following are a 'few examples of the violation of 
tills rule. *' What signifies good opinions, when our prac- 
tice is bad ?" " what signify,** " The Normans, under 
which general term is comprehended the Danes, Norwe- 
gians and Swedes, were accustomed to slaughter and 
rapine 5" ^' ^^ comprehended/* " If thou would be easy 
and happy in thy family, be careful to observe discipline :'* 
" if thou tvouldst/* *f Gold, whence came thou ? wbithep 
foes tliou ? when will thou come again V* " earnest ^ ^st^ 
nvUt." « But thou, false promiser, never shall obtain thy 
purpose :** it ought to be " sbaJi.** " And wheresoever 
thou turns thy view ;" " tumtst.*\ ** There's two or three 
of us have seen the work ;'* " there are:** " Great pains 
has been taken ;** " /^o-^r been." ** thave considered vrhat 
have been said on both sides in this controversy j" ** what 
has been said" *^One would think there wis mpre so- 
phists than one ;" •* there ^tvere more." " The number of 
the names together were about one hundred and twenty ;" 
** was about," - 

/ * .1. Tb^infinitivemood, or part of la sentence, is some* 
times put as the nominative case to the verb : as, ** To see 
the sun Is pleasant ;" " To be good is to be liappy ;* |" A 
desire to excel others in learning and virtue is commend- 
able ;'* *• That warm climates should accelerate die growth 
of the human body, and Morten its duration* is very rea- 
sonable to believe;" "To be ten^ratte In' eating and 
prinking, jto use- exercise in thb op6n air, andto presserve 
the mind firee from tumukuoiu emoUOnSf^ar^ the best pre- 
servatives ot health.'* 

* The chief practical notes under each Rule, are regularly 
numbered, in order to make them qoiieapgad to the examples 
m the volume of Exercises. 
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2. ]£ver7 vert, Except in the infinitive moody or the par- 
ticiple, ought to have a nominative case, either expressed 
or implied : as, ** Awake \ arjse ;" that is, << Awake ye ; 
arise ye," 

We shall here^add some examples of inaccuracy, in the 
use of the verb without its nominative case. *• As it hatk 
pleased him of his goodness to give you safe deliverance^ 
^ and hath preserved you in the great danger,'* &c.. Th^ 
* verb •* htab preservedf* has here no nominative case, for it 
cannot be properly supplied by the preceding word, «• Aim/' 
which is in the objective case. It ought to be, •• and as 
he bath preserved you ;" or rather, **^md to freierve you/* 
" If the calm in which he was bom, and lasted so long, 
had continued |'* « and whkb lasted," kc. ** These we 
have extracted from an historian df undoubted credit, and 
are the same that were practised," &c. r ^* and tbey are the. . 
' same/' ** A man whose inclinations led him to be corrupt, 
and had great abilities to manage the business ;'' ^< and 
who had," &c. " A cloud gathering in the ncMrth ; whick 
we have helped to raise, and may quickly break iii astprm 
upon our heads ;" " and whicb may quickly." 

/ 3. Every nominative case, except the case absolute, a^d^ 

^ when at^ address is made to a person, should belong to 

some verb, either expressed or implied i as, '<* Who"UTot& 

this book r ** James ;" that is, " James wrote it," ♦* Tu> 

whom thus Adam," that is, " sp6ke." w 

One or two instances of the improper use of the nomi* 
native case, without any verb, expressed or implied, to 
ans^ er it, 'may be sufficient to illustrate the usefyloess of 
the preceding observation* 
) " ** Wbicb rulep if it had been observed, a neighbouring 
prince would have wanted a great deal -of that Incense 
which hath beexl offered up to him." The pronoun h is 
here the nominative ca^e of the verb "observed 4" and' 
wubub rtslf^ is lefl by itself, a nominatllfe case without any 
verb following it, . Th&form of expression, though im* 
proper, is very commbn. It oaght to be, " If thU rule 
had been observed," &c. » '^-JfeTa/i, though he has great 
variety of thoughts, and such from which others as well as 
him^lf might receive profit and delight, yet they are all 
within his .own breast.*' In this sentence, the nominative 
man Stands alone and unconnec^ted with any verb, eithep 
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expressed or implied. It should be, ** Though man has 
great variety," &c. 

4-. When a verb comes between two nouns, either of 
which may be understood as the subjett of the affirmation, 
it may agree with either of tliem ; but some regard must 
be had to that which is more naturally the subject of it, as 
also to tliat which stands next to the verb : as, *« His meat 
^as locusts and wild honey ;*' " A great cause of the low- 
state of industry were the restraints put upon it ;" " The 
wages of sin u death." 

7 5. When the nominative case has no personal tense of a 
verb, but is put before a participle, independently on the 
rest of the sentence, it is called the case absolute : as, 
** Shame being lost, all virtue is ]ost,\" That having been 
discussed long ago, there is no occasion to resume it.*' 

As in the use of the case absolute, the case is, in English, 
ajways the nominative, the following example is erroneous, 
in making it the objective. ** Solomon was of this mind ; 
aiid i have no doubt he made as wise and true proverbs, as 
any body has done since ; him only excepted, who was a 
much greater and wiser man thaa Solomon.** It should be, 
** he only excepted.** 

The nominative case is commonly placed before the 
verb ; but sometimes it is put after the verb, if it is a sim- 
ple tense ; and between the auxiliary, and the verb or par- 
ticiple, if a compound tense : as, 

1st, Wlien a question is asked, a command given, or a 
wish expressed ; as, " Confidest thou in me ?" " Read 
thou ;'* " Mayst thou be happy ! '* " Long live the King 1*' 

2d, AVhen a supposition is made without the conjunc- 
tion if: as, «* Were is not for this ; *** had I been there.*'' 

Sd, When a verb neuter is used : as, " On a sudden ap- 
peared the king." 

4th, When the verb is preceded by the adverbs, here^ 
there 9 the/tf thence^ hence^ thus, [kc. : as, '* Here am I ;'* 
.** There was he slain;" " Thencometh the end;'* " Thence 
ariscth his grief ;'* " Hence proceeds his anger ;'' " Thus 
was the affair settled^*' ' 

5th, When a sentence depends on neii her or nor > sous 
to be coupled with another sentence : as, ** Ye shall r.rit 
•eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die.*" 
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The phrasesi Oifittomfs^ tuaf^rj^ fixvi irtiit arecalieA 

impersonal verbs ; and should, therefore, he coafinod ta 
the singular number : as, ** The arguments advance^ were 
neai'ly as fMrws ;'* ** The positions were at appeari incon- 
trOvertible :" that is, '* as it foUows^ ai if appews.^'^ If 
we give the sentence a different tum», and instead of a$^ 
say tuch as^ the verb is no longer termed impersonal ; but 
properly agrees with its nominative, in the jplural num- 
ber : as, *< The arguments advanced were neavly suoh a& 
foUow /" •* The positions were such as a^ear incohtro* 
rertible."* . 

They who are inclined to favour the opmioa of Home 
Tooke, " That at, however and whenever used in English, 
means the same asi/, or thaii or which;" an^ who are not 
satisfied whether the ver^s, in the sentences first jin^ntioned, 
shoidd be' in the singular or the plural number, ntay vary 
the form of expression. Thus, the sense of th^ pceceding 
sentences may be conveyed in the following terms, ** The 
arguments advanced were nearly of the folfcwijiiff nature ;" 
" The following are nearly th^ arguments which were ad- 
vanced ;" " The arguments axlvanced were nearly those 
which follow :" *« It appears that the positions were incon- 
trovertible j" " That the positions were incontrcwertible 
u app^irent ;'' '* The positions wese apparently inieontro« 
vertible," 

RULE It : : \ 

Two or more nouns, &€• in the singular mimher, 
joined together by one or more copulative conjunc* 
tions, expressed ^ umderstQod, must ha^ve verbs, 

* In our ideas ott this subject, we are 8«pported by general 
usage^ and by the authority of an emineot critic on language 
and composition, V When ft verb is used inipersonaiiy,'" says 
Dr. Campbell in his Philosophy of Rhetoric, •* it ou^^ht un- 
doubtedly to be in the singular number, whether the neuter pro- 
notm be expressed or urrderstood- For this r<»<'isoii, analogy and 
usage fovMHT this mode 6f expression : * The conditions ot the 
agreement wceaasfiUonoi f and not, asfolhw, A few late 
writers have inc^oflideiittly adopted tbis hrat form, throuj*h a 
mistake of the coostrqctioa.. For the same reason* we ought 
to say, * I shall consider his censiu»s so far onlv (u comfrns my 
iVierid's conduct ;* and not « so far ^u consem* " 

L 
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nouns, atid pronouns, agreeing with them in the plu- 
ralnutnber : as, *' Socractes and Plato t^'^?*^ wise j they 
were the most eminent philosophers . of Greece j'* 
*' The sun. that rolls over our heads, the food that we 
teceive, the rest that we enjoy, daily admonish us of 
a superior ai>d superintending Power." 

This rule is often violated ; some instances of which are 
antiexed. ** And so was also Jatftes and John the sons of 
Zabedeey who werepartners with Simon 5" " and so ^re 
also." *• All joy, tranquillity, and peace, even for ever knd 
ever, doth dwell ;" ** dwell for ever." " By whose power 
all good and evil is distributed ;'* " are distributed." 
** Their love, and their- hatred* and their envy, is now 
perished ;'*« tfrf perished." "The thoughtless and in- 
temperate enjoyment of pleasure, the criminal abuse of it-^ 
and the forgetfuln(fss of our being accountable creatures, 
obliterates every serious thought of the proper business of 
life, atid effaces the sense of religion and of God i" ; It 
ought to be, " obliterate^ and efface,*' 

!• When the nouns are nearly related, or scarcely dis- 
tinguishable in sense, and sometimes even when they are 
very different, some authors have thought it allowable to 
put the verbs, nouns, and pronouns, in the singular num- 
ber : as, " Tranquillity and peace dwells there ;" " Igno- 
r^ce and negligence has produced the effect ;" *< The dis- 
comfiture and slaughter was very great/' But it is evi. 
ciently contrary to the first principles of grammar, to con- 
sider two distinct ideas as one, howler nice may be their 
.shades of difference : and if there be no difference, one of 
^hem must^be superfluous, -and ought to be rejected. 

To support the above construction, it is said, that the 
verb may be understood as applied to each of the preceding 
terms; as in the following example. *< Sand, and salt, 
pnd a mass gf iron, is easier to bear than a man without 
understanding." But besides the. confusiqn, and the lati- 
tude of applicatioui which such aconciructioa would in- 
troduce, it appears to be more proper a^d analogical, in 
cases where the verb is intended to be applied to any one of 
the terms, to niake use of ^ disjunctive conjunction, •wlxich 
'Grammatically refers the verb to one or other of the pre- 
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ceding terms in a separate view^ To preserire the dis- 
tinctive uses of the copulative and disjunctive conjunctions, 
would render the rules precise* consistent, and intelligible. 
Dr. Blair very justly observes, that " two or more sub- 
stantives, joined by a copulative, must always require the 
verb or pronoun to which they refer, to be placed in the 
plural number/* 

Q, In many complex sentences, it is difficult for learners 
to determine, whether one or ^ore of the clauses ar6 to be 
considered as tjie noilhiative case ; • and consequently, 
whether the verb should be in the singular or the phiral 
number. We shall therefore set down a number of varied 
examples of this nature, which may serve as some govern- 
ment to the scholar, with respect to sentences of a similar 
construction. ** Prosperity, with humility, r^/i^^rj its pos- 
sessor truly amiable." *^ The ship, with all lier furniture, 
hfds destroyed." ** Not only his estate, his reputation too 
has safiered by his misconduct? ' *^ The general also, in 
conjunction with the o^cers^ hat applied -for redress." 
*« He cannot be justified ; for it is true, that the prince, as 
well as the people, ftaas blameworthy." ** The kins', with 
hts life-guard, has justjpassed through the village " In 
the niutual influence of body and soul, there is a wisdom, 
a wonderful art, which we canilot fathom. ' " Virtue, ho- 
nour, nay, even self^iiAefest, conspire to rcfcommend the 
measure, y " Patriotism, morality, every public and pri-» 
vate consideration, demand our submission to justandlaw*- 
fulgovemment." ' •* Nothing delights me so much as. the 
Works of nature." . ^ •! 

In support of such foi'ms of expression as the fallowing, 
we see the autliority of Hume, Priestly, and other writers ; 
and we annex them for the reader's consideration- ^* A 
long course of time, with a variety of accidents and cir- 
cumstances, are requisite to produce those revolutions.'* 
J* The king, with the lords and commons, form an excels 
lent fi*ame of government/ ** The side A, with the sidei; 
B and C> compose the triangle." ** The fife communicate d 
itself to the bed, which, witli the furniture of the room^ 
and a valuable library* were all entirely consumed." It isy 
however, proper to observe, that these m[odes of expression 
do not appear to be warranted by tihe just principles of 
construction. . The word« ** A long course of time,'' 
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" TJwki or I am in fatilt ;** ** I, or thou, or he, is the audior 
of iu" But it would be better to say ; " Either I am to 
blamer «r thou art,'' &c. .- • 

2. When a disjunctive occurs between a singular noun, 
or pronoun, and a, plural one, the verb is made to agree 
witix th^ plural noun and pronoun : as, *• Neither poverty 
nor rkhtswere injurious to him ;" " I or they were offend- 
ed by it.*' But in this case, the plural tioun or pronoun, 
when it can conveniently be donei should he placed next 
to the verb* K 

^ ^^ SjLE IV. 

A noun of multitude^ or signifying many, may 
have a verb or prdnoun agreeing with it, either of 
the singular or plural number ; yet not without re- 
^d to the import of the word, as conveying unity 
or plurality of idea : as, " The meeting teas large ;'^ 
" The parliament is dissolved ;'' ^* llie nation is pow- 
erful ;" " My people do not considers t/iey have not 
known me ;'' " The multitude eagerly /Wf?"^6^ plea- 
sure, as their chief good ;" *'~The couiicii z^rc m^ 
vlded in theii^ sentiments." 

We ought to consider whether the term will imnledi^tely 
suggest the ide* ©f the number it represents, or whether it 
exhibits to the/mind the idea of the whole as one thing. 
In the former jcasfei. the verb ought to be plural ; in the 
Jatter, it ought to be singular. Thu«, it seems improper i 
^to say, " The peasantry j^o<j barefoot, and the nitddie sort 
makes use pf wooden shoes,'* It would be better to say, } 
** The peasantry go barefoot, and th« middle- sort tnaii^ j 
use,'' &c. bei^ause the idea in botli these cases, is that of ! 
a number. On the cowtraty, there Js a harshn^s in 'the 
following sentess^ee, inwhichnoun&of number have verbs 
plural; oejcaiisethe ideas they represent seem not to be 
sufficiently divided, in th^ mind. ** The cotj't of Rome 
w«rf not without solicitude*" ^ The hous»\ »t commons 
wer^ of small weight.'* "The house of K?iJs were so 
much infi««[)ced by. these reasons." " Stephen's pavty 
W^re entirely broken up by the captivity of their leader " 

r^- la 2 
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«< An army of tweoty-foor thousand wert assembled." 
*< What reason bavi t}ie church of Rome for proceeding ia 
this manner ?" ** There is indeed n& constitution so tame 
and careless of tbeir owa defence.*' ** All the virtues 
of mankind are tO; be counted upon a few fingers, but 
his follies and vl<;es are innumerable,'' 1% not manUnd 
in this place a -noun of multitude^ and suph as reqiuires 
ihe noun referring tgi it to be in tlie plural number, 
their ? 

RULE V. 

Pronouns must always agr«ro with their antece- 
dents, andi the lioUBs for which they stfu^d^. in gpen- 
dc^r and number ; as, ^^ This is tbe fyien4 whom I 
love;'* '♦ That is .the vies ^kh I hat^;" " The 
king and the que€» hadptit on their Fobes ;" '* The 
nipon appears^ and she shines, but the li^^t is not her 
own/' 

The relative is of the same person^ with tibe ante* - 
cedent, suad the verb agrees with it accordingly ; ^^ 
^' Thou who lovest "wisdom j*' "I in^o speak from 
experience." 

Of this rule there are many Tioktions to be met wkh ; 
a few of which may be smfficient to put thfe learner on tits 
guard. *^ Ead of the sexes should keep within iu paoti* 
cular bounds, and content tbemehe4 with the advantages 
of the'tr, particular districts :" better thus : ** The seses« 
Jihould keep within their particular bounds/' &C. *• Caa 
!iny one, <vn their entrance into the world, be fully secure 
that they shall not be deceived ?" <* on hit entrance," and 
•« that be sliall." ** One ^uld not think too favourably 
cf ourselves ;'* ^* of o^s teip* •* He had one acquaints 
ance which poisoned his principles ;" '• mh<^ poisoned." 

Every relative must have an antecedent to whidi it r^ 
jiers, eidi€Jr expressed or implied t as, *• Who Is fatal to 
others is so to himsdf ;" that is, *« the man mho \j^ fetal to 
others.'* 
J Who^ wbicif mhatf and the relative tbaty though in the 

* Active case, arjC airways jdaced bef<»e the verb; as sat 
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also ehfiiir e«clipbu<id«» 4i»4i^«(0r, «^#/7M«ry &6* %at <* He 
inriioiii ye seek 5** ^' This U what, or the thing which, or ^ 
tbftt,\yoa warn }"• ^^'Mfhomsoewr ijKni pkase^ appcmit/* 
'#^<tf is somecitlies kpplied, rather improperly, to the 
plural mnnber : as, ^ Alf fevers, except what are caQed 
iiOTVous»" fee. It~iiro«dd t>e better to saj, *« except tkoit 
«**ir/& are«JaUed"riefvoii8;" 

!•. Personal pjoaouQs teii)^ usei} to.swpply tlue pl^ce of 
* the noon, are aot employed in tlie same p^rt of a sentence 
with the npun which tli^ .represent ; for it wbuW be im- 
proper to say* " TheJbng A? is >n*t5" " \ ssiw her tbe 
queen;" " The men /% were there;" " JMany words 
Aey darken speech ;*' *« My banks they are furnislned with 
bees/' These personals are superfluous, as there 5s not 
the least occasion for a substitutte in the same part* wl*ere 
the principal word is present. The nominative case tieyf 
in the following sentence, k also superflubus'; •* Who, 
ii»tead of going about doiftg good, they are perpetually 
intent upon doing mischief.** . - 

%. The proiwun <A<i/ is frequently applied to persons a$ 
wdl.4»to things; but, after an adjective m the-^uperlative 
degree, and after the pronominal adjective same^ it is gene- 
rally used in preference to who or which ': as, " Charles 
XII. king of Sweden, was one of the greatest m.idmen 
ih€it the world ever saw ;" " Catiline's followers were tije 
most profligate that could be found in any eity.'* ** He is 
the same man thai we saw before." There ai« cases 
■wherein we cannot conveniently.^ispense with this rebtive 
as applied to persons : as iiftt, after *who the interrega- 
tire: •* Who 7^^ has any sense of religion would have 
argued- thus f" Secondly, when persons make but a part 
of the antecedent; *• The woman, and the estate, that 
became his portion were tdo much for his moderatiom" 
In neither or these examples could any other relatiiie bare 
been used. 

S* The pronouns whichsoever^ whojoevcTf ^nd the like^ 
axe elegantly divided by the interposition of the corres- 
ponding substantives : thus, " On whichsoever side the 
king cast hl;5 eyes :" wpuld have sounded better, if writ- 
teu> ** On. which ^de'soever,** &c. 

A. Many persc^neare apt, m conversatiou^ to put the. 
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objective #se of the personal pronouns, m tlie place of. 
these ^xid thote / as, *< Give me them books ;" instead of, 
" those books.'* We may sometimes find this fault even 
in writing : as, *• Observe them three ^ere." We also 
frequently. meet with those instead of theyi^ at the beginning - 
of a sentence, and .where there is no particular reference to 
an antecedent ; as, ** Those that sow in tears, sometimes 
reap in joy.'* They that, or they who sow in tears. . 

It is not, however, always easy to say, whether a per-^ 
sonal pronoun or a demonstrative is prefenible, in certain ' 
constructions. " We are not uiPcquainted with the ca- 
lumny of them [or those] who openly mak^ use of the 
warmest professions." 

. 5. In some dialects, the word what is improperly used 
for ihati and sometimes we find it in this sense in writing t 
*5.They will never believe but what I have been entirely- 
to blame." " I am not satisfied but what," &c. instead 
of "but /^/i/.? The word somewhaty in the following 
sentence, seems to be used improperly* ** These pun- 
ishments seems to have been exercised in somewhat an 
arbitrary manner.'* Sometimes we read, ** In somewhat 
of. ' ■ The meaning is, *< in a manner which is in some re- 
spects arbitrary."^ 

(>. The pronoun relative who is so much appropriated to 
persons, that tliere is generally harshness in the application 
of it, excep^to the proper names of persons, or tlie general 
terms many womariy Sec. A term which only implies the 
idea of persons, and expresses them by some circumstance 
or epithet, will hardly authorize the use oi it : as, ** That, 
faction in England who most powerfully opposed his ar? 
bitrary pretensions." •* That faction whichy"-wou\d have 
' been better ; and the same remark will serve for the fol-. 
lowing examples : " France, who was in alliance with 
Sweden." " The court, whoy*' &c. "The cavalry, w^V* 
&c. " The cities whg aspired at liberty." " That party. 
among us whoy^* &cL " The family whom they consider 
as''snrpers." 

f In some cases it may be doubtful, wheth(?r this prononn 
Is properly applied or not : as, " the number of substan- 
tial inhabitants with whom some cities abound." For 
when a term directly and necessarily implies persons, it 
^y in many cases c)aim the personal relative. ** Ncdg 



jy£ the company mAm he mo^affectedy could ewe hjltf of 
the metoMhqJy upder wbioJi lie. iabeureLdk" The word 
^fuauitunce may have the same constrjii^tioa. n* : • ^ 

7* We hardly consider little children as persons^ be- 
cause- that term gives ns the idea of reason and reflection : 
and therefore the application of the personal relative C4^ift(^ 
in this case, seems to be harsh : « A child ivhoJ^ It is still 
more impropeily applied to^ animals : ** A lake frequentea 
by that fowl mbom nature has. taught to dip the.wing^ixi 
water-" ' ' . ,'"'._ "; \ ";. * 

; 6. When the natn# of a person 1$ used Jueridy as a 
name, and does not refei^ to the persoun. the pronoun wikb 
ought to be used* and not ftvbo,' as, ** It is.no wondej^it 
su^ a rnaii did hot shine at the court of queen EMzabeilu 
tubo was but another name for prudence and economy. 
The word wAditf begins likewise to be restricted to per^s \ 
jet it fs^ tiot done so gener^y, btrt^thaft'good wWter*, 
«ven in prose, use ft when speaking oF things The con. 
itvuction lis liot, howerer, generariy pleasing^ as \^ nifty 
tee in th« foIlowiAg instances : <^ Pleaswre^'wAoi* nature,* 
fcc. ^ Call every production^ i»b9s$ parts and <m&^/« rvok^ 

In one case, howsver, cttsCom authorizes us to Bse 
tfw^A, witli respect to per$ons: and that ts when we 
want to (fisttnguish one person of two, or ^ particular 
|iers6iy among a number of others. We should then 
say, • Winch of the two, ' ^ ** JVhicb c€ them, is he or 
she?" 

9* . j^^ :^ jvonqun relative has no distinction of num« 
ber, we soo^etji^^es find an ambiguity in the use of it ; as, 
when we say, « The disciples of Christ, wbom we imi- 
tate ;" we may mean the imitatiQnL.either of Christ, or of 
his disciples* The accuracy and clearness of the sentence, 
depend very much upon the proper and determinate use 
of the relative, so that il iyiay' readily present its antcceder*-. 
to the mind of the hearer or reader, y^'ithout anj^ obscurity 
or ambiguity. 

The neater pronoua, by an idiom peculiar to the Eng. 
lish langua^e»is frequently joined in explanatory sentences, 
v^ith a noun or pronoun of the masculine or feminine gen- 
der ; asf •* It was I }" ** It was the man or woman that 
didit*^' 
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- T6e neuter pronoun it is sometimes omlttM and un- 
4ierstood : thus, we say,^ " As appears, as follows;'* for 
*« As it appears, as it follows;'* and "May be,'Vfor 
** It may be." ^ 

The neuter pronoun is sometimes employed to ex- 
press ; / 

' J St, Tbe. subject of any discourse or inquiry : asj *' // 
happened on . a. summer's day ;" ** Who is // th^t calls on 
me?" ' -' .; ' . , ' 

^d. The state or condition of any person or thing : as, 
" How is it with you ?'' 

^' 3d, The thing, whatever it be, that is the cause of any 
effect or ev^ht,'dr any person* considered merely as a 
cause t asi ** We heard her say // was not he; *• The 
truth is, it Was I that helped her.** 

10. • // if and it.wat9 are often, .after the manlier of the 
Fir^Heh,' used. in. a plural construction, and by some of out 
best writers ; asi ♦< Jt is either a few great men who decide 
fop.thft wjioje, or it is the rabble tnat follow a seditious 
ringleader ;'* " It, is they that are the real authors* though 
the soldier? are tK^cactofs of the revolutions ;" " // vfos 
the heretics that first began to rail, &c. ; «< Tix. these tbUt 
early taint the female mind." This license in the con- 
struction of ir is, (if it be proper to admit it at all,) has, 
hovtever* been certainly abused in the following sentence, 
whicli is threreby made a very awkwar4 one. "- // w won- 
derful the very few trifling accidentSi which happen not 
once, perhaps, 4n several years." 

/ 11. The interjectfons 0/ Oh! and Jh! require the* ob. 
'jective case of a pronoun m the first person after them : 
as, ** O me ! Oh m^ I Ah me f But the nominative 
case in the *Becond person •• as^ " O thou persecutor I'' 

" Oh ye hypocrites r^ ^ — 

RULE VI. ^ 

The relative is the nominative case to the verb, 
when no nominative comes between it i^d the verb : 
as, " The master who taught us ;'' ^* The* trees 
"^luch are planted." 

When a nominative comes between the relativt' 



andthc verb, the relative is governed by some word 
in its owtt member of tliie senti^ce : as, ** lltwlw 
preserves me, to 'whmnX owe my he\n^ywhos€ I 9m^ 
and wham I serve, is etenial.'* " /. 

In the several members of the lastsentenpe» the relative 
performs a diferent office. In the first member, it marks 
the agent; in the secondi it sukmitsjothe goxefhmert of 
the j>rjBpositibn ; in the third, it represents the pos^sesior ; 
and in the foi^tli, the object, of aa action : and therefore 
it must be in the three different, ci^s, correspondent XQl 
those offices, " " " " _ * '.,,";'*".! 

When both the antecedent and reljitive become nomina- 
tives, each to different verbs, the relative is the nominative 
to the former, anid'l^e antecedent' to the latter verb : asy 
^\True philosophy , which is the ornament of onr nature, 
consists more in the love of our duty, and the practice of 
virtue* than i» gt^etit talents and extensive knowledge," 

A few instances^of ^rroneotrs cqiistructidny will illustrate 
both the branches of the sixth rule. The three following 
refer to the first part. ** How can we avoid being grate% 
ful to those whom, by repeated kind offices, have provedj, 
themselves, our real friends V* " These are the men whdiii, 
you might suppose, were the authors of the work:" ♦* If 
7PU were here, you would find three or four, whom you 
wouW say past their time agreeably ;" in alL^eae places 
it should be wto instead otwhom. The two, latter sen- 
tences conlain a nominative between dae^ relative apd the 
verb ;,Mid^ therefore, seem to contr^cne the rule : buj 
the student will reflect, that it is.not the nominative of the 
verb with which the relative is connected. The* remaining 
examples refer to the second part of the rule*,.. « Men of 
&ne talents are not alwap the persona wka we should 
esteem.* "The persons who y.ou dispute, witb^ ^e pre- 
cisely r o£ your opinion.** . **, Our tutow are our benefac- 
tors, who we pw$ obedience iof and who we ought to 
love.** In these sentences, w^^w shoidd be pse<i instead 
of wiom > . .. • . , . • . 

/ 1. Wlien the relative ' pronoun is (if the interrogative 
Kind, the noiin or pronoun containing the answer, must be 
n the same case jj^^hat which conftiins the question : as, 
" Ji^h4»e books arp these ? They are JohnW*^' Who gave 
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flxem. to hon ? fTe.** ." Ofjwhom did you buy them ? Of 
a bookseller ; him who lives at the Bible and Croj^n." 
*f U^hom did you ^ee there ? Both him and the shopman/' 
Th6 feamer'wifl readily cortiprehend this rule, by supply- 
ing the words which are understood in the answers. Thus* 
to express the answers at large» we should say, " They 
are Jolni's books.** ** We gave diem to him.'*' ** We 
bougHt them of him who lives^ ice. *• We siw bothhira 
arid the shDpisian.*'-^As the relative pronouti, .when used 
Hite1rrog;alively, refers to the subsequent. word or phrase 
containing the answer to die question, that word or 
^hrase'ihay propferlybe' termed the subsequent to the inter- 
rogative. . . * ' 

'^^z::^^J''''^i^\^^^ ■ "■■''/• 

' Wiifen tK^' reMive \k' preceded bj^ two ttoniin^tives 
of (jift(^reht.pevs6iisi i^^^^ aud verb may agree 

in per35>i>.with :^jtfcear^<iiceordiii|p to the sen3^.;\a«, '' I 
am the ttWtn Tt;/^(7j(to*^m«;fff/ you j*' or^ '* I aih the man 
Timo commdiiidsydnJ*^ • .\ i . / ■ - 

,^^vTbeiFbTm of thefir^ ofdie t1v6 precedm^ setitences, 
ek'pfeses the neaning rather obscurely. It wotildbe more 
perspicuous to . say ; " 1$ who command you,* am the 
maii.'^^ t'erhaps the'difference of Trte^ning, produced by 
referring the relative tX)di|!^htaritecedenrs, will be more 
evident to the learner, in the following sentences. * ^ I am 
the 'general; vrho-^ru/j the orders to-day ;V ",'1 am the 
general who ^Wthe orders, to-day ;'^ ttrat is*,'** Ij who 
give the orders- to-day, am die general/* ' ' 

When the relative and thef' verb have ^een determined 
to agree wrth either' of the preceding fiominatives, that 
agreement ifeust be prcser%'ecj tlrroughout the sentence ; as 
in the following instance: **ram tb6 Lord that mahetl 
nil things;, that siretcheth forth the heavens albne.** " Isa, 
iliv. 24. Thus far Is* cohsrstent : The 'VorH^ in the thirvi 
person, is the antecedent* iauvl tht^veVfe' agrees v^ith the re- 
lative in the third -person : " I am the LortU which L.orJ. 
or he t|)at(iiaitf/^- all doings," ,If /\vere made the Oiitc 
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cedeat, tbt relative aod verb sliould agree wii^ it in the 
first person : asy ** I am the Lord, thai make all things. 
that ^iretch forth the heavens alone.'* But should it £u 
low ; « That spreadetb^ broad^ the earth by myself;" there 
would fttise a confusion of personsi and a manifest sokcismi 

RULE vm. 

Every adjective belongs to a substantive, expressed 
or understood : as, ^^ He is a good^ as weU as a -ucise 
unan ;" ** Fext^.^^ happy ;" that is pei^sons. 

The adjective pronouns this and that^ &c. mu«t 
agree, in number, with tiheir substantive : a3f " Thia- 
book, these books ; that sort, ibose sorts i another 
road, other roads.*' 

A few instances of the breach of this rule are here exhU 
bited. " I have not travelled this twenty years ;'' <* theu 
tweaty.** << I am not recoomiending these kind of sufficr- 
ings J ' «* tih kind/* J* Those sort of people fear nothing ;** 
"/ia< sort.*' 

1. The word means in the singular number, and th^ 
phrases, •• By this meantf" ** By that means^* a)^ usedl^ 
oar best and most correct writers ; namely, Bacon» Tillot* 
son, Atterburyt Addison^ Steele, Popfe, &c.* They are, 

* * By thif memns^ he had them the more at vantagev being 
tired and harrassed with a long march.* Bacon, 

< Byibii means one gre^ restraint |Tom doing evil, would be 
taken away.'— ^ And this is an admirable means to improve men 
in vittue/-^ By that means they have rendered their duty more 
difieak/ rhhtson. 

* It renders us careless of approving ourselves to God, and iy 
that means securing the continuance of his goodness/ — ^Agdod 
character, when estabJished, should not be rested in as an end, 
but pmployed as d means of doing still further ^ooAJ'^Atterbury* 

* By tbis^means they are happy in each other.'— < He by that 
means pr«*ei7f 4 his superiority.* Mdisonm 

* Your.Vanity by this means will want its food.* Steele* 

* By t&s, means alone, their greatest obstacles will vanish.' 

« WWcft custom has proved the most effectual means to ruiu 
th^ nobleg^'l' ' "" Dean S^ifi\ 

* There is no means of escapmg the persecutioo.— « FaitK h 

M 
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ftideed, in such general and approved use, that it would 
appear awkward, if not affected^ to apply the old singular 
form, and say, ** By this mean; by that mean; it wa^ by 
a mean ;" although it is more agreeable to the general ana- 
logy of the language. ** The word means (say? Priestly) 
belongs to the class of words, which do not change their 
termination on account of number ; for it is used alike in 
both numbers." 

The word amends is used in this manner, in the follow- 
ing sentences. *« Though he did not succeed, he gained 
the approbation of his country ; and with this amends he 
was content." ** Peace of mind is an honourable amends 
for the sacrifices of interest." " In return, he received the 
thanks of his employers, and the present of a large estate ; 
these were ample amends for all his labours." ** We have 
described the rewards of vice : the good man's amends are 
of a different nature.'* 

It can scarcely be doubted, that this word amends (like 
the word means) had formerly its correspondent form in the 
singular number, and is derived from the Freiich amende, 
though now it is exclusively festablished in the plural form* 
If, therefote, it be alledged that mean should be applied in 
the singular, because it is derived from the French moyeh^ 
the same kind of argument may be advanced in favour of 
the singular amende ; and the general analogy of the lan- 
guage may also be pleaded in support of it. 

not only a means of obeying, but a principal act ofpbedience/ 

Dr, Young* 

* He looked on money as ^necessary means of maintaining and 
increasing power.' Lord Lyttelton^s Benry. II. 

« John was too much intimidated not to embrace entery means 
afforded for his safety.' Goldsmiths 

* Lest this means should fail.'—* By means of ship-money y the 
late king,' &c. — * The only means of securing a durable peace.' 

Hume, 

* By this means there was nothing left t he parliament of Ire- 
land. &c. Blackstone* • 

* By this means so many slaves escap x it of the hands of 
their masters.' Dr, Robertsonm 

<^ //:>w;w^fl«j they bear witness to each other.' Burke. 

* By this means the wrath of man was made to turn against 
itself.' Dr. Blair. 
, A magnzine which has, by this meansy contained,' &c.— * Birds 
in general, procure their food by means of their heai*' fir, CfU^. 
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Caxnpbell, in his " Philosophy of Rhetoric," has the 
following remark on the subject before us : " No persons 
of taste will,^I presume, venture so far to violate thepre- 
.sent usage, and consequently to shock the ears of the^ge- 
nerality of reade|*s, as to say, ** By this mean^ by that mean J' 

Lowth and Johnson seem to be against the use of mean* 
m the singular number. They do not, however, speak de- 
cisively on the point ; bat ratlier dubiously^ and as if they 
knew that they were questioning eminent authorities, as 
well as generial practice. That they were not decidedly 
against die application of this word to the singular num- 
ber, appears from their own language t -*• Whole sentences, 
whether siitvple or compound, may become • members of 
other sentences by means of some additional connexion.*''^ 
Dr. Lowth* s Introduction to EngG/h' Grammar, 

*^ There is no other method of teaching that of which 
any one is ignorant,^ but by means oi something ^SreSidj 
known."— «Dr. Johnson. Idler. 

It is remarkable thatour present version of the Scriptures 
makes no use, as far as the Compiler can discover, of the 
word mean ; though there are several instances to be found 
in it of the use 6£ means in the sense ahd connexion Contend- 
ed for. " By iifis means thou shalt have no portion* on this 
side the river." Ezra iv. 16. " That by means of death,'* 
Sec, Heb. ix. 15. It will scarcely be pretended, that^tl>e 
translators of the sacred volumes did not accurately under- 
stand the English language ; or that they would have ad- 
mitted one form of this word, and rejected the other, had 
not their determination been conformable to the best usage. 
An attempt therefore to recover an old word, so long since 
disused by the most correct writers, seems not likely to be 
successful ; especially as the rejection of it is not attended 
with any inconvenience. 

The practice of the best and most Correct writers, or a 
great majority of them, corroborated by general usage, 
forms, during its continuance, the standard of language ; 
especially, if, in particular instances, this practice continue^ 
after objection and due consideration. Every connexion 
aad application of words and phrases, thus supported^ 
must therefore be proper, and entitled to respect, if not 
exceptionable in a moral point of view. i 

< Si volet U8US 

* QjMxa penes arbitrium est, et jus» et norma loquendi.'....fr9r. 
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On this principle* Bismy forms of evpresuoiif not kss 
deriating from tbe general smalogj of the language, than 
those before mentionedy are to & considefed as strictly 
proper and justifiable* Of this kind are the foUowiag. 
^ NoM of them are varied to express the gender \** and 
yet n(fMi origiaallj signified no pne, ** He bimsilf shall do 
the work :*' here, ^at ivas first appropriated to the ob* 
jecttve, is now properlj used as the nominative case. <* Ttm 
have behaved yourselveis well :" in this example, dte word 
you^ is put in the nominative case plural, with strict propri* 
ety ; Uiouffh formerly it was confined to the objective case, 
and jf^ Exclusively used for the aominative* 

With respect to anomalies and variationf of language^ 
thus established, it is the grammarian's business to submitf 
not to remonstrate. In pertinaciously opposing the deci» 
•ton of proper authorit]^ and ceuteading for obsolete modes 
of expression, he may, indeed, display learning and criti- 
tsal sagacity $ and, in some degree, obscure pomts that are 
sufficioitly clear and decided ; but he cannot reasonably 
hope, either to succeed in his aims, or to assist the learner, 
in discovering and respecting.the true standard and prinei* 
pies of language. 

Cases which custom has left dubious, are certainly wkhin 
the grammarian's province. Here he may reason and re^ 
monstrate on the gr6und of derivation, analogy, and prQ- 

K'ety; and his reasonings raaaf refiner and improve the 
guage : but wlien authority speaks out and decides the 
point, It were perpetually to unsettle the language^ to ad- 
iiiit of cavil and debate, Anamoiies then, under thelimi- 
. tation mentioned, become the law, as clearly as the plain- 
est analogies. 

The reader will percdve riiat, in the following sentences, 
the use of the word mean^ in the old form has a very un- 
couth ajppcarance : *« By the mean^ of adversity we are of- 
ten instructed." " He preserved his health by mtim of 
exercise." ** Frugality is one mean of acquiring a com- 
petency." They should be, « By meam of adversity*" 
&c. « By nttans of exevcfse,'* &c. " Frugality is one 
meanti* &c. 

Good writers do indeed make use of the substantive 
mean in the singular number, and in that number, only, to 
signify mediocrity, middle rate^ &c- as, ^ This is a mean 
between the two estrones." . 3^ in the sense of nmru- 
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mentalitjy. it has been long disused bj the best authors, 
and by ahnost every writer- 

Tbif means and that means should be used only when they 
refer to what is singular ; these means and those means f when 
they respect plurals : as, " He lived temperately^ aXid by 
this means preserved his health ;" " The scholars were at* 
tentive, industrious, and obedient to their tutors ; and by 
these means, acquired knowledge.'' 

We have enlarged on this article that the young student 
may be led to reflect on a point so important, as that of as- 
certaining the standard of propriety in the use of language. 

2. The distributive pronominal adjectives, each, every, 
either, agree with the nouns, pronouns, and verbs, of tte 
singular number only : as, ** The king of Israel, and Jeho- 
sophat, the king of Judah, sat eaeh on his throne ;'' ** Every 
tree is known by its fruit :" unless the plural noun convey 
a collective idea : as, " Every six months," " Every hun- 
dred years.'* The following phrases are exceptionable. 

•* Let each esteem others^better than tliemselves f ' It ought 
to be " himself V *• It is requisite that the language should 
be both perspicuous and correct : in proportion as either of 
these two qualities are wanting, the language is imperfect:" 
it should be «*//." " 'Tis d>servable, that every one of 
the letters bear date after his banishment/ and contain a 
complete narrative of all his story afterwards 5" it ought 
to be " hears*' and ** they contain." 

Either is often used improperly, instead ef each .* as, 
** The king of Israel, and Jehosophat the king of Judah, 
sat either of them on his throne ;" •• Nadab and Abihu» 
the sons of Aaron, took either of them his censer." Each 
signifies b£>di of them taken distinctly or separately ; either 
properly signifies only the one or the other of them taken 
disjunctively* 

In the course of this work, some examples will appear 
of erroneous translations from the Holy Scriptures, witl^ 
respect to grammatical construction : but it may be proper 
to remark, that notwithstanding these verbal mistakes, the 
Bible, for^he size of it, is the most accurate grammatical 
composition that we have in the English language. The 
authority of ^several eminent grammarians might be adr 
duced in support of this assertion ; but it may be suffi<;iexiC 
to m^fiM^ only that of JDr* Lowthj who $»ys,- << The^r^ 
14 2 
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sient tranaialum of the KUft» is the best standard of the 
iEnglish language." 

3« Adjectives are sometimes improperly applied as ad- 
verbs : as, ** indiiferent honest ; excellent well ; miserable 
poor ;" instead of •* IndiflOerently honest ; excellently well ; 
miserably poor." ** He behaved himself conformable to 
that great example ;" " conformably J** ** Endeavour to 
live hereafter suitable to a person in thy station ;" " tuUa^ 
hly** " I can never think so very mean of him j" ** mmn" 
ly.'* « He describes this river agreeable to the common 
reading ;** " agreeably^* *« Agreeable hereunto, it may 
not be amiss," &c. ^^ agreeably.** ," Thy exceeding great 
f^ward :*' When united to an adjectivej^ or adverb not 
ending in ly^ the word exceeding has ly added to it : as» . 
'" eJceedingly dreadful, exceedingly great ;*' ** exceeding- 
ly well, exceedingly more active ;"' but when it is joined 
to an adverb or adjective, having that termination, the ly 
U omitted : as, •* Some men think exceeding clearly, and 
reason exceeding forcibly :*' " She appeared, on this occa« 
iion, exceeding lovely." " He acted in this business boUer 
than was expected." ** They behaved the noblesty because 
they were disinterested;" They should have been, " mors 
ioldly ; most nobfy.*''-^The adjective pronoun such is often 
ipijiapplied : as, " He was such an extravagant young 
inan, that he spent his whol^ patrimony in a ftw years :" 
it should be, ** so extravagant a young man.** ** I never be* 
fore saw such large trees :" •* saiv trees so largeJ* When 
Vre refer to the species or nature of a thing, the word such 
is properly applied : as> ** Such a temper is seldom found:'* 
but when degree is signified, we use the word so : as, ** So 
bad a teinper is seldom found." 

Adverbs are likewise improperly used as adjectives ; as, 
" The tutor addressed him in terms rather warm, but suit- 
ably to his offence ;" " suiiabk** " They were seen wan- 
dering about solitarily and distressed ;" " soTttary.** " He 
Bved in a manner agreeably to the dictates of reason and 
iseligion j" " agreeable.^* *' The study of syntax should be 
jreviously tp tjiat of punctuation ;" ^^ previous.** 

' 4.Doiable com]9aratives and superlatives should be «Tbid- 
id : such as, ** A worser conduct ;" *< On lesser hopes ;** 
.« A more serener temper j" " The most strakest sect ;*• 
T« A Pwwe supenor work." They shoald be^ « won»«eB>^ 
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dUict ;" ^ less bopes ;'' ^ a more seteyie temper ;"- ^ the 
staraitett sect ;" ** a svperior work.^' « 

5. Adjectives that have in themselves a superlative sig. 
iiificataony do not fxroperly admit of the raperlative or com- 
parative form $iiperadded : such as, *^ Cfaief» extreme^ 
perfect, rtghty ttar9«rsal» supr«aie»'' ftc. ; which are some* 
tunes improperly written, ^ Chiefest^ extremest, perfectest, 
r^litest, most universal, most supreme,'^ &c. The follow. 
ing expressions are therefore improper. ^ He sometimes 
claims admission to the chief est offices/* « The quarrel 
"Was become so immrxo/and national " ** A method of at- 
taining the ngbiest and greatest happiness." The phrases, 
so perfect^ so right, so extreme, so universal, &c. are in* 
correot ; because they imply that one thing Is less pprfecti 
less extreme, ^c than another, which is not possible. 

6. Inaccuracies are often found tn the way in which the 
degrees of comparison are applied and construed. The 
fbuowing are examples of wrong construction in this re- 
spect: <^This noble nation hath, of all others, admitted 
fewer corruptions." The word fewer is here constmed pre- 
eisriy as if it were the superlative. It should be^ *^ Tht9 
noble nation hath admitted fewer eorrupticMis than any 
other.^ We commonly say, ** This is the weaker of the 
two ;*' or, <« The weakest o( the two :" but the former is 
d)e regular mode of expression, because there are onlyTWo 
things compared* ** The vice of covetousness is what ea- 
ters deepest into the soul of any other." ** He celebrateis 
lifae church of England as die most perfect of all others.^' 
Both these modes of expression are faulty : we should not 
say, « The best of any man," or, « The best of any other 
naif/' for ** th^ be^ of men.'' The sentences may be coh* 
xected by substituting the comparative in the room of the 
atq^laure* ** The vice, Ike. is what enters deeper into 
^e soul thaa any other." *^ H9 celebrates, Jtc. a$ mon; 
perfect than any other." It is also possible to retain the 
superlative, and render tbeexpression grammatical. ^ Co- 
vetousness, of all vices, enters the d^pest into the sold.'* 
^* He celebrates, &c- as the most perfect of all churches.^' 
These sentences contain other errors, against which it is 
proper to caution the learner. The words tiee^r and deep^ 
€tti being intended for adverbs, should have been mart deeply^ 
nmsi deiffy. The phrases mQrtperfKty and mH^ptrfect^ are 
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f- When an adjective has a preposition before, it, the sub- 
^anttve being understood, it takes the nature of an adverb, 
and is considered as an adverb : as, " In general, in parti- 
cular, in haste,'* &c. ; that is,' "'Generally, particularly, 
hastily."'*.^ 

/ Eno^ was fonnerly used as the plural of enough ; but it 
is now obsolete. i^ 

RULE IX.. 

* The article a or an agrees with nouns in the sin- 
gular number only, individually or collectively : as, 
^.^ A christian, an infidel, a score, a thousand." 

The definite article the may agree with nouns in 
the singular and plural number : as, ** The gardenj 
the houses, the stars.'* 

The articles are often properly omitted : when us^ 
cd, they should be justly applied, according to their 
distinct nature : as, " Gold is corrupting { the sea i^ 
green \ a lion is holdLi'* 

It Is of the nature of both the articles to determine op 
limit the thing spoken of. A determines it to be one single 
thing of the kind, leaving it still uncertain which : the de-^ 
termines which it is, or of many, which they are. 

The following passage will serve as an example of the 
different u^s of^ and the^ and of the force of the substan- 
tive, without any article. *' Man was made for society* 
anci ought to extend his good will to all men ; But a man- 
will naturally entertain a more particular kindness for the 
men, with whom he has the most ftequent interj:ourse ; and 
enter intp a still closer union with the man whose temper 
and disposition suit best with his own." 

As the articles are sometimes misapplied, it may be ot 
some use to exhibit a few instances : " And I persecuted 
this way unxojhe death**' The apostle does jiot mean any 
particular sort of death, but death in general : the definite 
article therefore is improperly used : it ought to be V.unto 
death," without any article. 

" When he, the, Spirit of Truth, is come, he will guide 
you into all truth ;" that is, according to f bis trgiw^^^' 



\ 
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" into all truth whatsoever, .mto truth of «11 kinds ;*' very 
different from the mining of the evangelist, and frona the 
original, " into all the truth 5" that is, " into all evang^« 
cal truth, all truth necessary for ypu to know." 

** Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ?" it ought to be 
" the wheel,*' used as an instruraent for the particular pur- 
pose of torturing criminals. ** The Almighty hath given 
reason to a man to be a light untoJiim:" it slxould rather 
be, " to many* in general, " This day is salvation come to 
tliis house, forasmuch as he also is tht son of Abraham :" 
it ought tp be, " a son of Abraham." ' 

These remarks may serve to show the great importance 
of the proper use of the article, and the excellence^of the 
English language in this respect ; which by means of its 
two articles, does most precisely determine the extent of 
signification of common names. 

K A nice distinction of the sense is sometimes made by 
^ the use or omission of the article a. If I say ; " He be- 
haved with' a little reverence ;'* my meaning is positive. 
If I say, ** He behaved with little reverence ; ' my mean- 
ing is negative, i And these two are by no means the same, 
or to be used in the same cases. By the former, I rather 
praise a person; by the latter, I dispraise him. For the 
sake of this distinction, which is a very useful one, we may 
better bear the seeming impropriety of the article a before 
nouns of number. When I say, ** There were* few men 
^ith him ;'' I speak diminutively, and mean to represent 
them as inconsiderable ; whereas, when I say ; " There 
were ^ few men with him ;" I evidently intend to make 
the most of them. 

The article ihe has sometimes a good effect in dislingttt sh- 
ing-Tt^erson by an epithet.* ** In the history of H\?nry the 
fourth, by Father Daniel, we are surprised at not finding 
him the great man. • ** I own I am often surprised that he 
should h^ve treated so coltily, a man so much ^he gentle- 
man." 

This article is often elegantly put, after the manner of 
the French, for the pronoun possessive ; as^ " He looks 
him full in the face ;" that is, " in his face.*' . *< In his pre- 
sence they were to strike the forehead on the ground ;" 
that \s^ '* their foreheads. ^^ 

2, . In general, it may be sufficient to prefix the auicle to 
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the former of two words m ^e same constracdon^ tfaoagh 
^ French never bXl to repeat it m this case. ^* There 
were many hours, both of Uie night and day, which he 
could spend, without luspiciont in solitary thought" It 
imght have been * ? of #Ap night and 9f tht daj/* And, for 
the sake of emphasis, we o&n repeat the article in a series 
of epithets. ** He hoped that this title would secure him 
jM ample and an indej^endent authority.'* 

We sometimes, after the manner of the French, repeat 
the same article, when the adjective, oh account of any 
clause depending upon kj is put after the substantive. " Of 
idl the considembie governments among the Alps, a com- 
arionwealth is a constitution the most adapted of any to the 
poverty of those countries/' ** With such a specious title 
as that of blood, which with the muldtude is always a 
claim, the strongest, and the most easily comprehended." 
^ They are not xb^ men in the nation the most difficult to 
be replaced." 

3. In common conversation, and in familiar style, we 
frequently omit the articles, which might be inserted with 
propriety in writing, especially in a grave style. ** At 
worst, time might be gained by this expedient," " At the 
worst,** would have been better in this place^ " Give me 
here John Baptist's head." There would have been more 
dignity iti saying, "John the Baptist's head;" or, " The 
head of John the Baptist.*^ 

RULE X. 

One substantive governs another, Bigoitymg a dif- 
ferent thing, in the possessive or genitive case : as, 
" My father's house ;" " Man's happiness ;" " Vir- 
tue's reward." 

" When the annexed substantive signifies the same tbmg as 
the first, there is no variation of case ; as, ^* George, kir.g 
of Great Britain, elector of Hanover," &c. ; ** Pompe/ 
contendcjd with Caesar* the greatest general of his time -, * 
«« Religion, the support of adversity, adorns prosperity/* 
Nouns thus circumstanced are said to be in oj^posMt'ton to 
each other ; and will admit a relative and verb to be Ln- 
serted between them jas we may say, " George, ccf/"v •> 
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fcing," &c. ; *« Caesar* who tvas the greatest,** &c. ; « Relit 
gioHy whi^b it the support of adversity*'* &c. 

The preposition of joined to a substantive, is not alwa3r6 
equivalent to the possessive case. It is only so, when the 
expression can be converted into the regular form of the 
possessive- case. We can say, ** The reward of virtue^" • 
and *• Virtue's reward :" but though it is proper to say 
•^ A crown of gold,'* we cannot convert the expression 
into the possessive case, and say* " Gold's crown." 
/ Substantives govern pronouns as well as nouns* in the 
possessive case : as, ** Every tree is known by its fruit ;** 
" Goodness brings iti reward ;" " That desk is mincJ*^^^ 

The gefiitivei// is often improperly used for '/« or itis^ 
as, ** Its my book.*' 

/The pronoun hls^ when detached from the noun to which 
It relates, is to be considered, not as a possessive pronoun, 
but as the genitive case of the personal^ronoun : as, " This 
Qomposition is blsjy " Whose book is tliat ?** " HU:' If 
we used the noun itself, iwe should say, " This composition 
is John's." "Whose book is that!" «* Eliza's^ The posi- 
tion will be still more evident, when we ci)ns]der that both ' 
the pronouns in the following sentence must have a similar 
constructibn : " Is it her or his honour that is tarnished ?" 
** It is not hersj but hts,** 

Sometimes a substantive in the genitive or possessive case 
stands alone, the latter one by which it is governed being 
understood : as, " I called at the bookseller's," that is^ 
*« at the bookseller's shop** 

' 1. If several nouns come together in the genitive case, 
the apostrophe with s is annexed to the last, and under- 
stood to the rest : as, *• John and Eliza's books ;" " This 
was my father, mother, and uiKle's advice." But when 
any words intervene, perhaps on account of die increased 
pause, the sign of the possessive should be annexed to 
tech : as, " They are John's as well as Eliza's books ;" 
** I had the physician's, the surgeon's, and the apotheca- 
ry's assistance." 

% In poetry, Ae additional s is frequently omitted, but 
the apostrophe retained, yi the same manner as in sub- 
stanti/es of the plural nufhber ending in s : as, " Tlie 
wrath of Peleus' son." This seems not so allowable in 
prose ; wliich the following examples will demonstrate • 

N 
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'*» Moses* minister ;*' «* Phiii^has* wife V^ ^^.Festus caine 
into Felix* room,'* " These ^wers were ni^de to the 
witness' questions*" jPut in. e9,ses which would give too 
much of thQ hissing sound* or increase the difficulty of pro* 
nunctatipn» the omission takes place even in prose: «% 
** For righteousnesjB* ^ake,;" ** I^or conscience' sake." 

S« Little ezplanatoiy circumstances^ are particularly 
tiwkward between a genitive case and the w<H'd whi^h usu- 
Ally follows it ; asy *' She began to extol the &rnier*S9 as 
she called him» excellent understanding ;'^ *< the exceUenl 
iinderstanding of the farmer* as she called him.^' 

4«. When a sentence consists of tepns signifying a name 
and an office* or of any expression by which one part is 
descriptive or explanatory of the other,, it^ may ocouicyn 
some doubt to which of them the sign of the genitive case 
^ould be annexed ^ or wheth^ it should be subjoined to 
them both. Thus some would say ; ** I left the parcel at 
Smith's the bookseller ;" others* ** at Smith th«? booksel* 
ler's ;" and perhaps others, ** at Smith's the bookseller's.'* 
The first of these forms is most agreeable to the English 
idiom ; an4 if the addition consists of two or more words* 
the case seems to be less dubious ; as» 'Vl.left the parcel 
at Smith's, the bookseller and stationer." But a^ rhis^ sul>« 
ject requires a little further etxplanationto make it intelligi^ 
ble to die learners, we shall add a few observations .tend« 
ing to unfold it^ principles. i 

' A phrase in which the words are so connected and de-^ 
pendent, as to admit of no pause before the conclusion^ 
necessarily requires the genitive sign at or near the end of 
the phrase : as, ^' Whose prerogative-isit ? it is the king of 
Great Britain's i" " That is the duke of Ertdgewater's^^l- 
nul ;" " The bishop of Landaffi*s excellent book j" "The 
Lord mayor of London's authority ;" •* The captain of 
the guard's house." 

When words in. apposition follow each otherin quick 
accession, it seems also most agreeable to our idiom» to 
give the sign of the genitive a similar situation ; especially 
if the noun which governs the.genitive be expressed : as, 
"Theempeior Leopold's}* "Dionysius the tyrant's;" 
♦* For David my servant^s sake ;" " Give me John the 
Baptist's head ;" « Paul the apostUU advice." But .when % 
pause is proper, and the governing noun not expressed \ 
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und wlien ^e latt^ pkti iX the seat^c^ fs ejrti^xided ; 16 
appears to be requy te that the sign should be applied to 
the first genitive, ,and Understood to the other ; as, " I re* 
•ide at lord Stormdnt%> iny old patron and benefactor ;** 
«« Whose glory d\^ he emulate ? He eimflated Caesar's, the 
greatest general of ^indquity/ In the following sen^en* 
ces, it would be very awki^ard to place the sign, either at 
the end of each of die clauses^ or at die end of the latter 
<one alone : '* These psahns are David's*, the king^ priest, 
and prophet of die Jewish pec^e ;" ♦* We staid a month 
at lord Lyttelton'^y the ornament of his country, and the 
friend of eVery virtue." The sign of the genitive case may 
very pr<^)erly be understood at the end of the^ meinbers, 
aa ellipsis at the latter part of sentences being a common 
construction in our language ; as the learner will see by 
on6 or two examples : " They wished to submit, but he 
did not ;" that is, «* he did not wish to submit y" •« H^ 
aaid it was their concern, but not his ;*' that is, *< not his 
toncern,** ' 

If we annex the sign 6f the genitive to the end of the last 
clause only, wc shall perceive that a resting place Is wanted 
and that the connecdng circumstance is placed too remote- 
ly, to be either perspicuous or agreeable : as, ** Whose glo- 
ry did he emulate ?" ** He emulated Czsar, the greatest 
fenel-al of antiquity*s ,•** ** These psalms are David, the 
ing, priest, and prophet ot the Jewish feofie'si,*^ It U 
much better to say, *' This is Paul's advice, the christian 
hero, and great apostle of the . gentiles,** than, «< This 1% 
Paul, the chri^ian hero, and great aposde of the gentiles^ 
advice. ' On the other hand, the application of the geni* 
tire sign to both or all of the nouns in apposition, would 
be generally harsh and displeasing, ajid perhaps in som^ 
cases incorrect : as, " The emperor's Leopold's ;" ** King's 
George's ;" " Charles*s the second's f « The parcel waS 
left at Smith's the bookseller's and stattorter's.** Thfe rules 
wht<A we have endeavoured to elucidate^ will prevent tho 
inconvenience of both these modes of expression ; and 
they appear to be simple, perspicuous, and consistent with 
the idiom of the language. 

5. The English genitive h?.s often an unpleasant sound ; 
so that wc daily make more use of the particje of to exr 
press the same reladon. There is something awkward in 
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the following sentences, in which this method has not been 
taken. " The general, in the army's name, published k 
declaration." " The commons' vote." •* The J-ords' 
house.*' «* Unless he is very ignopnt of the kingdom's 
condition." It were certainly better to say, ** In the name 
€>f the army ;'' *' The votes of the commons ;'' ** The house 
of lords ;" «^The condition of the kingdom." It is also 
Father harsh to use two English genitives with the same 
substantive ; as, •* Whom he acquainted with th? pope's 
and the king's pleasure." " The pleasure of the pope and 
the king," would have been better. 

We sometimes meet with three substantive^ dependent on 
one another, and connected by the preposition of applied 
to each of them \ as, ** The severity of the distress of the 
son of the king, touched the nation ; ' but this mode of ex- 
pression is not to be recommended. It would be better to 
say, " The severe distress of the king's son, touched the 
nation.^' We have a striking instance of this laborious 
mode of expression, in the following sentence : *5 OfsomQ 
of the books of each of these classes rf literature, a cat&« 
logue will be given at the end of the work,'* 

6. In some cases, we use both the genitive terminatioft 
and the preposition of; as, ** It is a discovery of Sir Isaac 
Newton^s.*' Sometimes indeed) unless we tlirow the sen- 
tence into another form, this method is absolutely neces- 
sary, in order to distinguish the sense» and to give the idea 
of property, strictly so called, which is the most important 
of the relations expressed by the genitive case : for the ex- 
pressions, ** This picture of my friend,'* and ** This pic- 
ture of my friend's" suggest very different ideas. The 
latter only is that of property in the strictest sense. The 
idea would, doubtless, be conveyed in a better manner, by 
sayingj " This picture belonging to my friend." 

When this double genitive, as it may be called, is not 
necessary to distinguish the senses and especially in a gfave 
style, it is generally omkted. Except to prevent anibigu- 
ity, it seems to be allowable only in cases which suppose 
the existence of a plurality of subjects of the same kind. 
In the expressions, " A subject of the emperor's ;" " A 
sentiment of my brother's ;" more than one subject, and 
one sentimenti are supposed to belong to the possessor. 
But when this plurality is neither intimated, nor neccssart- 
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If supposed, tiif^double genitive, except as before mentidn^^ 
ed, should not be used : as, " This house of the governor 
is very commodious ;'* ^ The crown of the king was sto- 
len ;*' " That privilege of the scholar was never abused.*^ 
{See page 47.) But after^all that can be said for this dou- 
ble genittTe, some grammarians think that it would be 
better to avoid the use of it altogether, and to give the 
sentimeot another form of expression. 

?• Vi^en an entire clause of a sentence, beginning with 
a participle of the present tejise, is used as one name, or to 
express one idea or circumstance, tjxe noun on which it de- 
pends may be put in the genitive case ; thus, instead of 
sayings " What is the reason of this person dismissing his 
servant so hastily V that is, *« What is the reason of this 
person in dismissing his servant so hastily V* we may say» 
and perhaps ought to satv, •*. What is the reallson of t}us 
person's dismissing of (its servant so hastily I** Just as we 
ssLjy " What is the reason of this person's hasty dtsmissioa 
of his servant ?*' So ailso, we say, ** I remember it being 
reckoned a great exploit ;'* or more properly, ** I remember 
its being reckoned," &c. The following sente^e is correct 
and proper ; ^* Much will depend on the pupil's f imposing f 
but more on Bis reoiftng frequciitly.'* It, would not be ac- 
curate to say, ^ Much wiU depend on xS^pupU c&mposimg/* 
Itc. We also properly say ; ** This wiH be the effect of 
the pvtpUPs composing frequendy f *' instead tof •• 0/ ths pupU 
€omp6sing ixet^iiSiaAj.** 

RULE XL 

Active verbs govern the objective case 3 a% | 
*< Truth ennobles her ." " She coinibit$ me ;^ 
*• They support t«;'* " Virtue rewards them that j 
follow Atfr.'* 

In English, the nomtnatire case» deobtiag the subject^ 
ttstially eoes before the verb rand the objective case> de» 
aoting &t object* follows the verb active ; and it is the 
order that detennines the case in nouns ; as, ** Alexander 
conquered the Persians." But the pronoun having a pro- 
per form for each of tliose cases, is sometimes^ when it is 
in the objective case* placed before the verb ; and, when 
it is in the nominative case, follow^ tbe objective and yexh \ 
N2 
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The fcillowmg seiiteaces contain dcTriations from the uikf 
and eihibit the pronoyn in a vvrrmg case : ** It might luxt 
been lim, but there is no proof of it ;'* "Though I imi 
♦ bUrfiedi it could not have b^en me ;'' ** I saw oDe whom I 
toolc to be jh /" " Slie is the person w/;ej 1 understood U 
to have been i*' " ^jto do yon think me to be l" ** !Vhm 
icifnen say that I am r <« And Wjom tJiiink ye tliai I am i*^ 

5. The ^luxiliary Itt go\€m« tbe objective case s as, •* La 
/^m beware \ *• Let t*^ judge candwJly s" *' Let /Arm nm 
firesuine ;*' <^ Lei tnt dte the denth of th» Tighteoui*'' 

RULE X^- :* 

^ One verb govc ma ujiother thai mllows it, or d^* 
riendii upon if, in the ii^^tnitivEi mood : as^ ^^ Coiit 
dQ evil ; learn i^ c/o well s" *<*We ^baulil be port*' 
pared /<? Tcy^drr an account of onr nctions*^ 

The preposition to^ though general!)' used before 
the latter verb, is sometimes properly omktt-d: nf^ 
•* I beard him say it ;" insteitd of ** ^o say i:/ 
/r, . ;.:. t I ,. "-"--U- other verbs fi' 

■-. -.,..■ Mji the sign tpf ^■ 
r bear* feel ; and alson let, not iJ»ed 
,1 j^erhap^ a ^tw otliers j as, ** 1 bAd« 
** Ve dare not do it ?*• " I saw him dO U , " 
. im say it f*' ** Tboa lettest htm go/* ^ 
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er of his age, that is ccnjrted by pleasures and honours, 
by the devil, and all the bewitching vanities of the world, 
io reject all these, and to cleave steadfastly unto God." 

This mood has also been improperly used in the follow- 
ing places : ** I am not like other men, to envy th« talents 
I cannot reach.'* " Grammarians have denied, or at least 
doubted, them to be genuine/* " That all our doings may 
be ordered by thy governance, to do always what is righ- 
teousness in thy sight.** 

^Adjectives, substantives, and participles, frequently go* ' 
vern the infinitive mood after them : as, ** He is eager to 
learn 5'^'** She is worthy to be loved \* ** They have a de- 
sire to improve -j'* " Endeavouring to persuade.'* 

The infinitive mood has much of the nature oi a substan- 
tive, expressing the action itself which the verb signifies, 
as the participle has the nature of an adjective. Thus the 
infinitive mood does t§i*e office of a substantive in different 
cases: in the nominative ; as, ^* To play is pleasant;'' in 
the objective : as, ^ Boys love to pLy ;'*^KFor to <wiU\% 
present with me 5 but to perform that is which is good, I 
^nd not." 

/The infinitive mood is often made absolute, or used ia- 
ciependently on the rest of the sentence, supplying the 
place of the conjunction that with the syi^i^i^)^ mood : 
Hs, «« To confess the truth, I was in faultjT**l.'o begin 
^vlth the first ;'* ** To proceed ;'* " To conclude ;'* that is^ 
'^ That 1 may confess," &c. 

RULE XIII* 

In the use of verbs |^d words, that, in point of 
time, relate to each other, the order of time must 
be observed. Instead of saying, " The Lord haik 
given J and the Lord hath taken away ;" we should 
say, "The Lord gm)€y^ &c. Instead of, " I remmi* 
^^?\him these many- years ;" it should be, "I have 
^emernbei^cd him^^^ &c. - 

It is not easy to give particular rules for the management 
^^ the moods and tenses* of verbs with respect to one ano- 
ther, so tliat they may be proper and consistent ; but the 
'^est rule that can be given, is this very general one, «* To 
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obsertre what the sense necessarily requhes.** It ftiay, how- 
ever, be of tise to give a few examples that seem faulty in 
these respects. ** The last week I intended to have ^ritteny* 
is a very common phrase ; the infinitive being in the past 
dme> ars well as the verb which it follows. But it is cer- 
t^ly wrong : for how long soever it now is since I thought 
of writing, "to write" was then present to tfit^ ^nd must 
still be considered as present, when I bring back that time, 
and the thoughts of it. It ought, therefore, to be, " T]\t 
last week I intended to wrlte.'^ The following sentences 
Arc also erroneous: ** I cannot excuse the remissness of those 
whose business it should have been, as it certainly was their 
interest, to fiavg interfosed their good offices." «* l*here 
were two circumstances which iiiade it necessary for them 
to have lost no time." «* History painters would have found 
it difficult to have invehteJ such a species of beings.*' *' It 
ought to be, ** to Interpose, to lose, to invent J' " On the 
morrow, because he should have known the certainty, 
wherefore he was accused of the Jews, he loosed him.'* It 
ought to be, ** because he ^ould know^' or rather *• being 
willing to know.'' « The blind man said unto him, Lird, 
that I might receive my sight.*' ** If by any means I might 
attain unto the recurrection of the dead ;*' «• mjy,** in both 
}>laces, would have been better. *• From his biblical know- 
ledge, he appears to study the Scriptures with great atten- 
tion ;" « io havestuSed^'^ &c.' " I feared that Tshbuld have 
lost it, before I arrived at the city ;'* «* should lose it ** ** I 
had rather walk >' It should be, «< I would rather walk." 
** It would have afforded me no satisfaction, if I could per- 
form it:'* it should be, ** if I eoiid have performed it ;'' or 
<* It would afford me no satisfaction, if I cwld perform it/' 
To preserve consistency in the time of verbs, we must re- 
collect that, in the subjunctive mood, the present and im- 
perfect tenses often carry with them a future tense j aiid 
that the au^ciliaries should ^nd would^ in the imperfect times, 
are used to express the present and future as well as the 
past : for which sec page 72. 

1 . It is proper further to observe, that verbs of the infi- 
nitive mood, in the following form ; ^' to write,'* " to be 
writing," and " to be written," always denote something 
contemporary with the time of the governing verb, or sub- 
^equsnt to it : but when verbs of that mood are expressed a^ 



follows 5 «* To have been writing,** <* to have trrittcn,'* and 
" to have been written,*' they always denote something 
'jntecfJeBi to the time of the governing verb. This rem^ 
« tbot^t to be of importance ; for if duly attended to^ 
If wiUy in niost ca»ss.bc sufficient to direct us in the rehu 
tiye application of these tenses. 

The following sentence ts properly and analogically ex- 
pressed : " I found him better than I expected to find 
him/» H Expected to bant found him," is irreconcilable 
alike to grammar and to senJ&e. Indeed, all verbs expres^ 
sive of hope, desire, intention or command, must invariably 
M followed by the. present, and not the perfect of the infi* 
^»tive. Every person would perceive an error in this ex» 
pression : *< It is long since I commanded him to havedotu 
Jt;? Yet "expected to hanefmnd*^ is no better. It is as 
ciear that thej^nJif^ must be posterior to the expectation, 
as that the obedience must be posterior to the command. 

In the sentence which follows, the latter verb is with 
propriety put in the perfect tense of the infinitive mood : 
" It would have afforded me great pleasure, to have been 
^€ messenger of such intelligence/V^s the message must 
Have preceded the pleasure, theitfSnitive which expresses 
it> must also be precedent in time. Sut in this sentence, 
" It was truly comfortable to see him so afi^ctionate and 
dutiful to his parents,*' the ver|) is properly put in the pre- 
^nt of the infinitive ; because the comfort and the tmng 
were contemporary. 

It is proper to mform the learner, that, in order to ex- 
I^ss the past time with the defective verb oughty the per- 
fect of thje infLoitive will always be used : as, " He ought 
'0 have dam. it." When weja^e this verb, this is the only 
possible way to distinguish thj^^st from the present. 

In support of the positions adf anc.ed under this rule, we 
can produce the sentiments of eminent grammarians: 
amongst whom are Lov th and CampbelK But there are 
some writers on grammar, who strenuously maintain, that 
the governed verb in .the infinitive ought to be in the past 
tense, when the verb which governs it, is in the past time. 
Though this cannot be. admitted^ in the instances which we 
Iiave already givea under this rule, or in any instauceb o£ 
^ similar nature, yet there can be no doubt thtit, iamany 
cases, in which the thing referred tp preceded the goveruf 
*i^g verb, it wx>uLd be proper and allowable. We may 
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say ; '« From a conversation I once had with him, he /i^- 
^aredh ha^ue studied Homer with great care and judgment.'* 
it would be proper adso to say, " From his conversatioi^ 
he appears to have studied Homer t^th great care and judg- 
ment ;" ** That unhappy jnan is supposed to have died by 
violence.*' These examples are not only consistent with 
Our rule, but they confirm and illustrate it. It is the tense 
of the governing verb only, that marks what is called the 
absolute time : the tense of the verb governed, marks {sole- 
ly its relative time with respect to the other. 

To assert, a3 some writers do, that verbs in the infinitive 
mood have no t«nses, no relative distinctions of present, 
past, and future, is inconsistent with just grammatical 
views of the subject. That these verbs associate with verbs 
in all the tenses, is no probf of their having no peculiar 
time of their own. Whatever period the governing verb 
assumes, whether present, past, or future, the governed verb 
in the infinitive always respects that period, and its time is 
calculated from it. Thus, the time of the infinitive m^j be 
before, after, or the same as, the time of the governing 
verb, according as the thing signified by the infinitive is 
Supposed to be before, after, or present with, the thing^ de- 
noted by the governing verb. It is, therefore, with great 
propriety, that tenses are assigned to verbs of the infinitive 
mood. The point of time from which they are computed, 
is of no consequence ; since present, past, and future, are 
completely applicable to them. Our limits do not permit 
us to discuss this point at large ; or we might further evince 
the truth of our position^, by showing how far all the 
tenses of verbs denote relative time;, and by elucidating the 
subject with a variety of examples. See the remarks on 
the participles, and the note at page 66. 

We shall conclude our observations under this rule, by 
remarking, that though it may sometimes be proper to iise 
the past infinitive immediately after the governing verb, yet 
it is generally better to give the sentence a different turn. 
Thus, instead of saying, ♦* I wish to have written to him 
sooner, " I then wished to have written to him sooner,'* 
** He will one day wish to' have written sooner ;** it would 
be more perspicuous and forcible, as well as more agree- 
able to the practice of good writers, to say, " I wish tliat 
I had written to him sooner,'* «« Ithen wished that I had 
written to him sooner,V «« He will one day wish that he h ati 
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written sooner." Slioukl the justness of these strictures 
be admitted, there would still be numerous occasions for 
the use of the past infinitive ; as we may perceive by a few 
exarrtples. " It would have made me happy to have found 
him wise and virtuous." ** To have deferred his repent- 
ance longer, would have disqualified^ him from repenting 
at all." «* They will then see, that to have faithfully 
performed their duty, would have been their greatest con- 
solation." 

RULE XIV. 

Participles have the same government as the verbs 
have from which they are derived ; as, " I am wea- 
r}^ with hearing him ;" " She is instructing W5;" 
" He was admonishing fhem,^* 

1. Participles are sometimes governed by the article^ 
for the present participle, with the definite article the be- 
fore it, becomes a substantive, and must have the preposi- 
tion of after it : as, " These, are the rules of Grammar, 
by the observing of which, you may avoid mistakes.*'' 
It would not be proper to say, " by the atserving which j" 
nor, " by observing of which ;" but the phrase without 
either arti^e or preposition, would be right : as, " by 
observing which.' The article a or an has the same ef- 
fect : as, •* This was a betraying of? the tinist reposed in 
him.** 

This rule arises from the nature and idiom of our lan- 
guage, and from as plain a principle as any on which it is 
founded ; namely, that a word which has the article be- 
fore it, and the possessive preposition of after it, must be a 
noun ; and, if a noun, it ought to follow the construction 
of a noun, and not to have the regimen of a verb. It is 
the participial termination of this sort of words that is apt 
to deceive us, and make us treat them' as if they were of 
an amphibious swcies, partly nouns and partly verbs. 

The followingwe a few examples of the violation of this 
rule. *' He was sent to prepare the way, by preaching of 
repentance ;*' it ought to be, f* by the preaching of repent- 
ance ;" or, " by preaching repentance." " By the continu-. 
al mortifying our corrupt afiections ;'* it should be,'-^ by 
the contimial mortifying of" or, " by continually inorti- 

O 
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fyiag our corrupt aflfections." " They laid out themselves 
towards the advancing and promoting the good of it ;" 
«* towards advancing and promoting Ae good." " It is 
an overvaluing ourselves, to reduce every tiling to thenar- 
row measure of our cap^acities f " it is overvaluing our- 
selves,'* or, " an overvaluing of ourselves.'* ** Keeping 
of one day in seven," &c. it ought to be, " th keeping of 
one day ;" or, ** fceeping.one day.'* 

A phrase in which the article precedes the present par- 
ticiple and the possessive preposition follows it, will not, 
in every instance, convey the same meaning, as would be 
conveyed by the participle .without the article and prepo- 
sition. ** He expressed the pleasure he had in the hearing 
of the philosopher," is capable of a different sense from, 
" He expressed the pleasure he had in hearing the philo- 
sopher.** When therefore,, we wi^, for the sake of har- 
mony, or variety, to substitute one of these phraseologies 
for the otherj we should previously consider whether they 
are perfscti/ similar in the sentiments they convey. 

2, The same observations which have been made r^^ct- 
ing the effect of the article and participle, appear to.be ap- 
plicable to the pronoun and participle when they are simi- 
larly associated : ks, ** Much depends on their observing of 
the rule, and error will be the consequence of their neg- 
lecting af it,' instead of " their oherving the rule, ^Xkdpheir 
neglecting it.'* We shall perceive this more clearly, if we 
substitute a noun for the pronoun ; as, *' Much depends 
upon Tyf6*s observing of the rule,'* &c. But,, as this con- 
struction sounds rather harshly, it would, in general, be 
. better, to exjwress the sentiment in the following, or some 
other form : «* Much depends. on tlie rule's beirig observed ; 
and error will be the consequence of its being neglected^'' 
This remark may be applied to several other ipodes of ex- 
pression to be found in this work ; which, though they are 
contended for as strictly correct, are not always the most 
eligible, on account of their uupleasant scvind. See pages 
47, ^^9 148, 151. <ir. 

We sometimes meet with expressions like the following : 
" In forming of his sentences, he was very exact ;** " From 
calling of names, he proceeded ta blows. But this is in- 
correct language ; for prepositions do not, like articles and 
pronouns, convert the participle into the nature of a sub- 
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stantive ; as we have shown above in the phrase, ** By ob- 
serving which.'* 

3. As thfe perfect participle and the iniperfect tense ajie 
sometimes different in their form, care must be taken that 
.they be not indiscriminately used. • It is frequently said, 
" He begun,'* for " he began ;'* <* he run,!' for ** he ran ;" 
" he drunk,'* for ** he drank;" the participle being here 
used instead of the iniperfect tense : and much more fre- 
quently the im|)erfect tense instead of the participle: as, 
" I Jiad wfote,** for " I had written ;" ** I was chose,'* for, 
•f I was chosen;'* " I have eat,'* for «* I have eaten," 
" tiis words v/ere interwove. with sighs;*** ** were iriterwo' 
ven.'* " He Would Jbave spoke ; * " spoken.'* «* He hath 
bore witness to his faithful servants ;*' " home.*' " By this 
means he over-run his guide ;*' " over»ran.*' " The sun has 
rose ";' ' ^rhen . *' «* His constitution has been greatly shook, 
but his mind is too strong to be shook by such causes ;'* 
•* thakeni" in both places* ** They were verses wrote on 
glass," " written." ** Philosophers have often mistook the 
source of true happiness ;** it ought to be " mistaken* • 

The participle ending in ed is otten impr<5J)erly contract- 
ed by changing ed into / .• -asj " In good-bel^^viour, he is 
not surpast hj any pupil of the sch<a|L" It ought to bo 
« surpassed.'^ W 

RULE XV. 

Advefbs, though they have no govei-nmeiit of ctlse, 
' tense, &c# require an appropriate situation in the sen- 
tence, viz. for the most part, before adjectives after 
verbs active or neuter, and frequently bet'.yeen the 
auxiliary and the verb : as, " He made a very sensi- 
bit discouTSte ; he spoke unaffectedly said'/orcibly^ and 
'was attentively heard by the whole assembly." 

.^ A few instances of erroneous positions of adverbs may 
serve to illustrate tlie rule. ** He must not expect to find 
study agreeable always;'* " always agreeable/ « We al- 
ways find them ready when we want them ;*' !< we find 
them always ready*'* &c. ** Dissertations on the prophe- 
cies which have remarkably been fulfilled ;'* *>' which have 
been remarkably/* " Instead of looking^ contemptuously 
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down on the crooked in mind or in body» we should look 
up thanjcfullj to God, who hath made us better;" "in- 
stead of looking down contemptuously ^ 8cc. we should thank- 
fully look upf* &c. " If thou art blessed naturally with a 
good memory, continually exercise it;'* ** naturally blessed^'' ^ 
&c. ** exercise.it continually.** 

Sometimes the adverb is placed with propriety before 
the verb, or at some distance after it ; sometimes between 
the two auxiliaries ; and sometimes after them both ; as in 
the following examples. " Vice always creeps by degrees, 
and insensibly twines around us those concealed fetters, by 
which we are at last completely bound." *« He encourage- 
ed the English Barons to carry their opposition yiir/^^r.** 
" They compelled him to declare that he would abjure the 
realm ybr evef ;** instead of "to carry farther their oppo- 
sition ;" and " to abjure for ever the realm?' " He has 
generally been reckoned an honest man :" " The book may 
always be had at such a place :'' in preference to ** has 
been generally ;•' and ** may be always." " These rules 
will be clearly understoodf after they have been diligently 
studied,'' are preferable to, •/ These rules will clearly be 
understood, after they have ^jijf^/^ been studied.'' 

From the precedMp^ remarks and examples, it appears 
that no exact andl^^rminate nde can be given for the 
placing of adverbs on all occasions. The general rule 
may be ol considerable use ; but the easy flow and per- 
spicuity of the phrase, are the things which ought to ^ 
chiefly regarded. 

The adverb there- is often used as an expletive, or as a 
word that adds nothing to the sense ; in which ci>se it pre- 
cedes the verb and thenominative noun : as, " There is a 
person at the door j" " There are some thieves in the Irouse;" 
which would be as well, or better, expressed by saying, 
« A person is at the door ;" " Some thieves are in tfe 
house. " Sometimes it is made use of to give a small de- 
gree of emphasis to the sentence : as, " There was a man 
sent from God, whose name was John.'* Wlien it is ap- 
plied in its strict sense, it principally follows the verb and 
the nominative case : as, " The man stands there.** 

1. The adverb liKw^r generally precedes the verb : as, *• I 
never was there 5*' " He never comes at a proper time.*' 
When an auxiliary is used, it is placed indifferently^, either 
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before -or after this adverb : as, ** He was never seen (or 
never was seen) to laugh from that time.** Ni*oer seems to 
be improperly used in the following passages. *< Ask mc 
never so much dowry and gift.'* ** If I make my hands 
never so clean." ** Charm he never so wisely*** Tfee 
word ** tf^vr" would be more suitable to the sense. . 

2. In imitation of the French idiom, the adverb of place 
nvhcre^ is often used instead of the pronoun relative and a 
preposition. ' " They framed a protestation, where they re- 
peated all their former claims ; i. e. in which they repeat- 
ed." . ** The king was still determined to run forwards, in 
the same course where he was already, by his precipitate 
career, too fatally advanced ; i. e. in which he was." But 
it would b^etter to avoid this mode of expression. 
" The adverbs hence, theme and whencef imply a propOsi- 
tipn; for they rfgnify, "from this place, /rom that place^ 
from what place." It seemsj therefore, strictly speakings 
to be improper to join a preposition with them, because it 
is superfluous r as, " This is the leviathan, from whence the 
wits bf our age are said to borrow their weapons ;" ** An 
ancient author prophesie's from hence.' ' But the origin of 
^ese words is little attended td, anc^^ preposition /rofn 
so often used in construction with thedJPIat the omission of 
it, in many cases, would seem stiff, and be disagreeable. 

The adverbs hete% thert^ where, are oftetit improperly ap* 
plied to verbs signifying motion, instead of the adverb$ 
hither^ thither, whither •• as, ** He came h^e hastily ;'* 
«• They rode there with speed." They should be, *« He 
came hither ••*' ** They rode" fbitheri &c. 

sJWe ha;ve some examples of adverbs being used for 
substantives ; " In 16S7* he erected it into a community of 
regulars, since when, it has begun to increase in thosecoun- 
tri^s as a religious order f »• e. *^ sincp which time J* <* A 

• little while and I shall not see you ;" i. e. *« a short Hme^J 
•** It is worth their while ;" i. e. «* it deserves their time an4 
pains."*^ But Ais use of the word rather suits familiar 

, than grave style. The saimef may be said of the phrase, 
«f To do a thing anyhow ;*' i* e- ** in ^y manner ;" or, 
" somehow *v I. e. «* in some manner." , ^* Somehow," wor- 
thy as these people are^ they look upon public penance 9A 
^Usreputable*"' 

o a 
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RULE.XVL 

Two negatives, in English, destroy one another, 
or are equivalent to an affirmative : as, " Nor did 
they- wo/ perceive him ;" that is, " they did perceive 
him/' , " His language, though inelegant, is not un^ 
grammatical ;" that is, " it is grammatical." 

It is better to express an affirmation, by a regular affir- 
mative, than by two separate negatives, as in the former 
sentence : but when one of the negatives is joined to ano- 
ther word, as in the latter sentence, the two negatives fprm 
, a pleasing and delicate variety of expression. 

Some writers have improperly employed two negatives 
instead of one ; as in the following instances : " I never did 
repent for doing good, nor shall not now :" " nor shall I 
f?ow.'* ** Never no imitator ever grew up to his author :*' 
•• ncoer did any^** 5cc. " I cannot by no means allow him 
what hi« argument must prove :'* ** I cannot by any means,** 
&c. or, •* I can by no means** ** Nor let no comforter ap- 
proach me ;" << nor let any comforter," &c, <* Nor is dan- 
ger ever apprehendedin such a government, no more than 
we commonly a^ttUiend danger from thunder or earth- 
quakes ;** it shoi^be, ** any more:* « Ariosto, Tasso, 
Galileo, -ii0 more than Raphael, were not bom in republic?.** 
" Neither Ariosto, Tasso, nor Galileo, any more than 
Raphael, was bom in a republic.''^^ 

^ri^^t RULE XVII. 

Pt^p^^iPns govern the objective case : as, *' I 

have heard a good character i?/* Aer," ^^ Frorrkhim 

that is' needy turn not away ;" " A word to the wise 

is sjifficient/or themi*\ " Strength of mind is with 

ihefn that are pure in heart.?* * *• • 

The following are examples of the nommative case being 
used instead of the objectivct ** Who servest thou under : ' ' 
*« Who do you speak to ?" « We are stijlmuch ata loss who 
civil power belongs to ?*• ** Who dost ytibi^ ask for ?" ** As- 
sociate not with those who none can speak well of,'' In 
all these j^ces it ougbC||| be ^* whom:* 
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The prepositions to and/<?r ate often understood, chiefly 
before the pronouns : as, ^^Oive mfe the book ;" «<Getme 
some paper ;'^ that is, " to me ; for me/' " Wo is me ;** 
i. e, " to me." . « He was banished England ;" i. e. "/row 
England,'* 

1. The preposition is often separated from the relative 
which it governs : as, *« Whom wilt thou give it to ?" in* 
stead of, " To whom wilt thou give it ?" «* He is an author 
whom I am much delighted with ;'' "The world is too 
polite to shock authors with a truth, which generally their 
booksellers are the first that inform them oL" This is an 
idiom to which our language is strongly inclined ; it pre- 
vail m common conversation, and suits very well with the 
familiar style in writing : but the placing of the preposi- 
tion before the relative, is more graceful, as well as more 
perspicuous, and agrees much better with the solemn and 
elevated style. 

2. Some writers separate the preposition from its noun, 
in order to connect diflPerent prepositions with the same 
noun : as, " To suppose the zodiac and planets to b^effi* 
eient o/*, and antecedent toy themselves," This, whether 
in the familiar or the solemn style? n aly^^s inelegant^ and 
should, generally beiavoided. In fprms of law, and the 
like, where fulness and exactness of expression must take 
place of every otlier Consideration^ it may be admitted. 

••^ * 

3. DiiFerent relations, and different senses, must be ex- 
pressed by different prepositions, though in conjunction 
with the same verb or adjective. Thus we say, "to coji- 

^ verse with a person^ upon a subject, in a house," &c. We 
also say, ^* We are disappointed ofz, thing,*' when we can- 
not get i^ " and disappointed m ity ' wh^en we have it, and ^ 
End it does nqt answer our expectations* But two'di£^. 
ent prepositions must be improper in the same construction* 
and in the same^ sentence : as, " The combat 6etv^en tbk* 
tj "^ntoxx^ against tv^enty Englisfc.'* 

In.some caseaitis difficult to say, to which of two pre- 
positions the preference is to be given^ as both are used 
promiscuously, and custom has not decided in favour of 
either of tl^m. We say, «♦ Expert at," and " expert iua 
thing/* ""Expert at finding a remedy for his mistakes i*' 
•* Expert in deception^' 
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When pr^ositions are subjomed i^rnotinsy they are gene- 
rally the same that are subjoined to the verbs from which 
the nouns are deriyed: as, ** A compliance wi/V' "to 
comply with /'' " A disposition h tyranny,'' *< disposed to 
tyrannise." 

4. As an accurate and appropriate use of the preposition 
is of gi^At importance, v-e shall select a considerable num* 
ber of examples of impropriety, in the application of this 
part of speech. 

1st, With respect to the preposition o/^— ** He is resolved 
of going to the Persian court ;" ** on going," &c. ** He 
was totadly dependent of the Papal crown ;". " on the Pa- . 
pal,** &c. . " To caU of a person," and "-to wait of him ;" 
** on a person," &c. " He was eager of recommending it 
to his fellow citizens," ^* in recotnmeriding/' &c. Of is 
sometimes omitted, and sometimes inserted, after worthy : 
as, «* It is worthy observation,*' or, ** of observation.* But 
it would have been better omitted in the following senten- 
ces. " The emulation who should serve their country 
best, no longer subsists s(mong them, buto/* who should ob- 
tain the most lucrative coibmand. " " The rain hath been 
falling of a long|^ime ;" *< falling a long time." " It is 
situation chiefly which decides of the fortune and charac- 
ters of men :'* " decides the fortune," or, " concerning the 
fortune.'' **. He found the greatest difficulty of writing ;" 
'* in writing." ** It might have given me a greater taste of 
its antiquities." A taste of a thing implies actual enjoy- 
ment of it ; but i taste /or it, implies *only a capacity for 
enjoyment. "This had a nrach greater share of inciting 
him, than any regard after his father's comniands s" 
*« share In inciting," and " regard to his father's," &c. 
' 2d, With respect to the prepositions /0 andybfs— -" You 
have bestowed your favours to the most' deserving per- 
sons ;*' *^ upon the most deserving,'* &c. " He accused the 
ministers foY betraying the Dutch :" " ©/'having betrayed." 
" His abhorrence to &at superstitious figure :" " ©/"tiiat," 
&G. «* A great change to the better ;" "/or the better." 
** They prejudice to my cause ;'* " against.** ** The English 
■were very different people then to what they are at pre- 
sent ;•* "/ro^i what," &c. " In compliance to the declara- 
tion ;" " wirA," &c «* It is more than they thought for ;" 
" thought op* «* There is no need for it ;" ♦» «/ it;" For 
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is superfloous in the phrase, ** More t£an he knows/or.'' 
** No di^ouragement for the authors to proceed ;'> " to 
the aathorsy*' &c. *^ It was peffectly in compliance to 
some persons ;" «* wW." ." The wisest princes need not 
thuik it any diminution to their greatness, or derogation to 
their sufficiency* to rely upon counsel ;" " diminution ©/*," 
and ** derogation yrom." 

3d, With respect to the prepositions wUh and upott.^^"-^ 
"Reconciling himself with the king." "Those things 
which have the greatest resemblance with each other, fre- 
quently difier the most.'* " That such rejection should be 
consonant with our common nature." *• Conformabld^ 
with," &c. ' " The history of Peter is agreeable ^'ith the 
sacred texts." In all the above instances, it should be, " /«," 
instead of " wUb.*' " It is a use that perhaps I should not 
have thought on f ' " thought of J* " A greater quantity 
may be taken from the heap, without making any sensibly 
alteration upon it 5" " In it." *• Intrusted to persons oit 
wh^m tlie parliament could confide ;" ** in whom." *• He 
was made much on at Argos ;" ** much of.** ♦* If policy 
can prevail upon force 5" •* owr force." •* I Jo likewise 
dissent with jhe examiner ;" **/ro»f." 

4th, With respect to the preposition^ /», from^ &c— 
" They should be informed in some parts of his character;" 
** ahout^^ or ** concerning. ** Upon such occasions as fell 
into their cognizance ; , " under.'* " That variety of fac- 
tions intX) which we are still engaged ; *« in which." ** To 
restore myself into the favour ;" *• to the favour." ** Could 
he have profited from repeated experiences ;" *« by.** From 
seems to be superfluous siherforiear : as, *f He could not 
forbear from appointing the pope," &c. " A strict ob- 
servance after times and fashions ;" *^ of limes." '* The 
character which we may now value ourselves by drawing j" 
" upon drawing." ** Neither of them shall make me .swerve 
out of the path j" *'from the path;" *« Ye blind guides, 
which strain ai a gnat, and swallow a camel ;" it ought 
to be, " which strain out agnat, or, take a gnat out of the 
liquor by straining it." The impropriety of the preposi- 
tion has wholly destroyed the meaning of the phrase. 

The preposition^jmoii^always implies a number of things; 
and tiierefore cannot be used in conjunction with the wqj-d 
every, which is in the singular number : as, " Which is 
foufid among every species of liberty ;" « The opinion 
seems to j^in ground among every body." 
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5. The preposition to is made use of beforcnottns of place, 
when they follow verbs and participles of motion : as, *• 1 
went to London ;" "I am going to town." "But the prepo- 
sition ai is used after the neuter verb to he ^ as, *• I have 
been at London ;" *' I was at the place appointed ;*' ♦* I 
shall be at Paris." We likewise say j " He touched, arri- 
ved at any place." The preposition in is set before coun- 
tries, cities, and large towns : as, ** He lives in France, in 
^.ondon, or in Birmingham.-* But before villages, single 
bouses, and cities which are in distant countries, at is used ; 
as» " He lives at Hackney*' ; ** He resides at Montpelier." 
t It is rinatter of indifference with respect to the pronoun 
'one another^ whether the preposition of be placed between 
^ the two parts of it, or before them both. We may say, 
" They were jealous of one another ;' * or, ** They were 
jealous one of another ;'' but perhaps the former is better | 
I Participles are frequently used as prepositions : as, ex- 
cepting, respecting, touching, conceming, according. 
" They were all in fault except or excepting him.'*« 

RULE XVIII. > 

{ Conjunciions connect the same moods aud tenses 
of verbs, and cases of nouu;s and pronouns : as, 
** Candoi»r is to be approve d and practised ■;'*'* " If 
thou sincerely t/f.v/re, and earnestly pursue virtue, she 
mill assuredly be found by thee, and prove a rich re- 
ward ,'" ," The master taught her and me to write ;" 
'* He and she were school-fellows/' 

Conjunctions are, indeed, frequently made to conne<:t 
different moods and tenses of verbs \ but in these instances \ 
the nominative must be repeated, which is not necessary, 
though it may be done> under the construction to whicli 
the rule refers- We may say, ** He lives temperately ami 
he hat long lived temperately ;" ** He may return^ but he 
nxfiH not continue ;** " She was proud', though she is novv 
humble ;*' but it is obvious, that the repetition of the no- 
ruiiiative in snch cases, is indispensable ; and thatf by this 
means, the latter members of these sentences are rendered 
not so strictly dependent on the preceding, as those are 
which come under the rule. When, in the process of j^ 
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sentence^ we pass from the affirmatire to the ne^tive fonn» 
or from the negative to the affirmative) the subject or uo- 
mttiative \i always resumed : as> <* He i^richy but he is not 
respectable," " He is not rich, but he is respectable.'* 
There appears to be equal reason for repeating the nonS- 
native, and resuming the subject, when the course of .the 
sentence is diverted by ji change of the mood or tense. 

A fe\Y examples of inaccuracies respecting this ruk may 
further display its utility. 

«* If thou bring thy ffift to the altar, and there i«mem« 
berest that thy brother^Eath aught against thee,'* It ought 
to be, ** and there rememberJ^ 

<* If he prefer a virtuous life, and is sincere in his pro* 
fessions, he will succeed;'' **if heprrfers."^ 

** To deride the miseries-of the unhappy, is inhuman; 
and wanting compassion towards them, i$ unchristian ;" 
*< and to voant compassion.'* 

<< Th& yilliameut addressed the king, and has been 
prorogued the same day ;" <* and wo/ prorogued." 

** Anger glances into the breast of a wise man, but will 
rest only in the bosom of fools j" " but retts ovlj j" or, 
*^ but it will rest only." <* His wealth and him bid adieu 
to each other ;" ** and he J* « He entreated us, my com- 
rade and I, to live harmoniously ;" *^ comrade and meJ* 
•* My sister and her were on good terms ;" •• and ihe.** 
** Virtue is praised by many, and would be desired also, 
if her worth were realty known ;*' *' and dhe would." *« The 
world recedes, and will soon dis24>pear ;" " and it will*" 
** We often overlook the blessings which are in our^pos- 
^ession, and are searching after Siose which are out of our 
reach i'* it ought to be» *< and i^earch after. 

^ RULE XIXt 

Some conjimctioBS require the indicative, siome 
the subjunctive mood, after, them. It is a, general 
rule, that when som^HuDg contingent or doubtful iB 
implied, the subjunctive ought to be used : as, *' If 
I wete to write, he would not regard it j" ♦* He will 
not be pardoned, unle^ he repent^'* 

Conjunctions th^it* are of a positive and absolute* 
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nature require the indicative mood. *• As virtue- 
advances^ so vice recedes ;" " He is healthy, because 
he is temperate.'* 

/ The conjunctions, i/i though, unless except, whether, &c. 
generally require the subjunctive mood after them : as, 
<* 1/ thou he afflicted, repine not % " Though he slay me, 
yet will I trust in him ;" •* He cannot be clean, unless he 
wash himself;** '* No power, except it «/frf given from 
above 5" •• Whether it were! or they, so we preach.'^ But 
even these conjunctions, when the sentence does not imply 
doubt} admit of the indicative : as, * Though he is poor, 
he is contented." 

The following example may, irf some measure, serve to 
illustrate the distinction between the subjunctive and the 
indicative mobds. ** Thoughhe were divinely inspired, and 
spoke therefore as the oracles of God, with supreme au- 
thority ; though he were endued with supematu^*'?powers, 
and could, therefore, have confirmed the truth of what he 
uttered by miracles ; yet, in compliance with the way in 
which human nature and reasonable creatures are usually 
w^roughl upon, he reasoned/* That our Saviour was di- 
vinely inspired, and endued with supernatural power's, are 
positions that are here taken for granted, as not admitting 
of the least doubt ; they would therefore have been better 
expressed in the indicative mood : ^^T'hough he was divine- 
ly inspired ; though he was endued with supernatural pow- 
ers. ' The subjunctive is used in the like improper man- 
ner in the following example ; ** Though he were a son, yet 
learned he obedience, by the things which he sufEered." 
But, in a similar passage, the indicative witli great propri- 
''ety, is employed to the same purpose u** Though he was 
rich, yet for your sakes he became poor.*' 

/l. Lest, and that, annexed to a command preceding, 
necessarily require the subjunctive mood : as» *^ l-ovc not 
sleep, lest thou come to poverty ;**# " Reprove not a scom- 
er, lest he hate thee ;** "Take heed that thoU speal not to 
Jacob/' 

If with hut following it, when futurity is denoted, re- 
quires the subjunctive mpod : as, <* I/* he do hut touch t\e 
hills, they shall smoke;" " If he be but discreet, he will 
succeed/' But the indicative ought to be used, on this cc- 
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casion* when future time is^ not signified ; as» " If^ in this 
expression, he does 3i/^ jest, no ofence should be taken;" 
" 7/* she Is but sincere, I am happy." The same distinc- 
tion applies to the following forms of expression ; ** If he 
do submit, it will be from necessiyr;" ** Though he dws 
submit, he is not convinced ; " If thou do not reward this 
service, he will be discouraged ;'* *? If thou dost heartily 
forgive him, endeavout to forget the oflPence,*' 

2. In the following instances, the conjunction thatf ex- 
pressed or understood, seems to be improperly accompanied 
with the subjunctive mood. '* So much she dreaded his 
tyranny, that the fate of her friend she dare not lament." 
<< He reasoned so artfully, that his friends would listen, 
think [that'] he were not wrong.'* 

^3, The same conjunction governing both the indicative 
. and the subjunctive moods, in the same sentence^and in the 
samQ circumstances, seems to be a great impropriety : as 
ia the^e instances. " j^ there be but one body of legisla- 
tors, it is no better than a tyranny ; if Uiere are only two, 
there will want a casting voice.** ** ^a man have a hun^ 
dred sheep, and one of them is gone astray,'' &c* 

4. Almost JlB the irregularities in the construction of any 
language, have arisen froni the ellipses of some words, 
which were originally inserted in the sentence^ and made 
it regular ; and it is probable, ths^ this has been the case 
witli respect to the conjunctive form of words, now in 
use ; which will appear from the following examples : 
« We shall overtake him though he run ;*' thatiS, " though 
he should mn ;" " Unless he a^t prudently, he will not ac- 
complish his purpose ;" that is, ** unless he shall act piu- 
denuy." ** If he succeed and cAtain his end, he will not be 
the happier for it ;*' that is, ** If he should succeed, and 
should obtain his end«" These remarks and examples are 
designed to show the original of our present conjunctive 
forms of expression ; and to enable the student to examine 
the propritty of using mem, by tracing the words in ques- 
tion to their proper origin and ancient connexions. But 
it is necessary - to be more particular on this subject, and 
therefore we shall add a few observations respecting it. 
That part of tfce verb which grammarians call the pre- 
sent tenseof the subjunctive mood,has a future significatioR* 

P 
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This is e£Fected by varying thfe terminations of the second 
and third persons singular of the indicative ; as will be evi- 
dent from the following examples: " If thou prosper^ thou 
shouldst be thankful : ** Unless Ke study more closely, he 
will never be learned.^f Some writers however would ex- 
press these sentiments without those variations ; " If thou 
prosperesty^* &c. ** Unless he studies^'* Sec : and as there is 
great diversity of practice in this point, it is proper to offer . 
the learners a few remarks to assist them in distinguishing 
the right application of these different forms of expression. 
It may be considered as a rule, that the changes of termi- 
nation are necessary, when these two circumsuncesconcur : 
1st, When the subject is of a dubious and contingent na- 
ture ; and 2d, When th^ verb has a reference to fiiture time. 
In the following sentences, both these circumstances will b« 
found to unite : ** If thou injuce another,' thou wilt hurt 
thyself;'* " He has a hard heart; and if he fo«/f«»tf impe- 
nitent, he must suffer ;" •* He will maintain Ms principles 
though he lose his. estate ;" " Whether he succeed or 'Mft, 
his intention is latulable ;** " If he 6e not Jjrosperous, he 
will not repine ;" *" If a man smite his servant, and he 
dicf" &c. £x&dut xxi. 20. In all these examples, ^e things 
signified by the verbs are uncertain, and refer to fiiture 
time. But in the instances which follow, future time is not 
referred to ; and tfierefore a different construction takes 
place : ** If tkou livest virtuously, thou art happy ;" ** Un- 
leiss he means what he says, he is doubly' faithless ;" <* If 
he allows the excellence of virtue, he does not regard her' 
precepts ;" " Though he seems to be simple and artless, 
he has deceived us ;*' " Whether virtue is better than 
rank or wealth, admits not of any dispute {^ " If thou 
beubvest with all thy heart, thou mayest,*' &c. Acts viii. 
37. ^ There are many sentences, introduced by ^onjunc-. 
tions, m which neither contingency nor futurity is denoted : 
as, " Though he excels her in knowledge, she far exceeds 
him in virtue." " I have nq doubt of his principles : but 
if he beliefs the truths of religion^he does not act accord- 
ing to them-" 

That both the cilrcumstances of contingency and futurity 
are necessary,' as tests of the propriety of altering tlie ter- 
minations, will be evident^ by inspecting the following eat* 
amples ; which sftow that there are instances, in whiclr 
neither of the circulnstances alone implies the other. In 
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the three examples following, coatmgency is denoted, but 
not^ futurity. *♦ If he thinks as he speaks, he may safely . 
be trusted." " If he Is now disposed to it, I will perform 
the operation." " He ^cts uprightly, unless be deceives' 
me."^ Inthe followmg sentences, futurity is^ signified, but 
not contingency. " As soon as the sun sets^ .it vwill be 
cooler.*' As the aututnn advances^ these birds will gra* 
dually emigrate." • 

It appears, from the tenor of the examples adduced^ 
that the rules above mentioned may be extended to assert, 
that in cases wherein contingency and futurity do not 
concur, it is not proper to turn the verb from its significa- 
tion of present time, noi* to vary its form or termination. 
The verb would then be in the indicative mood, whatever 
conjunctions might attend it. If these rules, which seem 
to form the true distinction between the subjunctive and the 
indicative moods in this tense, were.adopted and established 
in practice, we should have, on this point, a principle of 
decision simple and preqise, and readily applicable to 
every case that may occur. It will, doubtless sometimes 
happen, that» on this occasion^ as well as on many other 
occasions, a striot adherence to grammatical rules would 
render the language .stiff and formal : but when cases of 
nhis sort occur, it would be better to give the expression a 
' difierent turn, than to violate grammar for the sake of easje, 
or even elegance. See Rule 14, Note 2. 

5. On the form of the auxUiartes in the compound tenses 
of the subjuncjtive mood, it seems proper to makea few ob- 

' servajlions- Some writers express themselves in the perfect 
tense, as follows : " If thouZraw determined, we must sub- 
mit :'' " Unless he hanje consented, thef writing will be 
void :" but we believe that few autliOrs of critical sagaeity 
write vn xk\\% manner. The proper form seems to be, « If 
thou hast determined \ unless he has cpnsented," &c. con- 
formably Jo what we meet with in the Bible : " I have sur- 
named thee* though tlipu hast not known me." Isaiah riv, 
4. 5i ** What is the hope of tlie hypocrite, though h^atb 
gained,^' &c. Jolm xxvii. 8. See also Acts xxviii. 4. - 

6. In the pluperfect and future tenses, we sometimes 
jneet with such expressions as these : •' If thou had applied 
thyself diligently, thou wouldst have reaped the advan- 
tage 5" " Unless thou shall speak the whole truth, we can- 
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not determine ;" " If thou w/7/ undertake the business, 
there is little doubt of success." This mode of expressing 
the auxiliaries, does not appear tq be warranted by the ge- 
neral practice of correct writers. They should be hadsty 
sbaltf and wiU : and we find them used in this form in the 
sacred Scriptures. 

« If thou badst known,*' &c. Luh xix. 47. " If thou 
badst been here," &c. Join xi. 21. « If thou wi//, thou 
canst make me clean/' Mait. viii. 2. See also, 2 Sam. ii. 
27. Matt* xvii. 4. 

7« The second person singular of the imperfect tense in 
the subjunctive mood, is also very frequently varied in its 
termination : as, " If thou lowdhim truly, thou wouldst 
obey him ;'* " Though thou <//£/ conform, tliou hast gained 
nothing by it.'' This variation, however, appears to be 
Tmproper. Our present version of the Scriptures, which 
we again refer to, as a good grammatical authority in points 
of this nature, decides against if. " If thou knewest the 
gift,*' &c. John IN* 10. ** If thou didst receive it, why dost 
thou glory?" &c. 1 (7©r. iv; 7« See also Z)iw»- v. 22. But 
it is proper to remark, that the form of the verb to be, when 
used subjunctively in the imperfect tense, is indeed very 
oansiderably and properly varied from that which it has in 
die imperfect of the indicative mood ; as the learner will 
perceive by turning to the conjugation of that verb.* 

8. It may not be superfluous, also to observe, that the 
auxiliaries of the potential mood, when applied to the sub- 
junctive, do not change the termination of the second per- 
son singular. We properly say, "If thou mayst or canst 
go 5*' " Though thou mightst live ;" " Unless xhousould^'^ 
read ;" " If thou * mtouldst learn ;' and not ♦« If thou mcj 
or can go ;" &c. It is sufficient, on this point, to adduce 
the authorities of Johnson and Lowth ; ** If thou sbouhlst 
go ;" Jobnson, ** If thou mayst^ migbtst^ or couldst love ;' 
LowtL Some authors think, that when 7^^/ expresses the 
motive or end, the termination, of these auxiliaries should 
be varied : as^ *' I advise thee, tbat thou may bew^ai^ ; 
" He checked thee, tbat thou sbould not presume :" hui 
there does not appear to be any ground for this exception. 

* See observations on the manner of conjugating the sabjunc- 
tive mood, at pages 78, 88. . , 
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If the expression of f< condition* doubt, contingency," Sec. 
does not warrant a change in the form of these auxiliaries, 
\f hy should they have it when a motive or end is expressed ? 
The translators oi the Scriptures do not appear to have 
made the distinction conteiKled for. ' *^ Thou buildest the 
wall, that thpu mdytst be their king," NeL vi. 6* « There 
is forgiveness with thee, that Uiou mayest be feared." 
Psalms cxxx. 4?. ^ 

From the precedmg observations under thi^ tvk, it ap- 
pears, that with respect to what js termed the present 
tense of any verb, when the circumstances of contingency 
and futurity concur^ it is proper to vary the terminaticsiis 
of the second and third persons singular ; that without the 
Concurrence of those circumstances, the terminations should 
not be altered ; and that the verb and the auxiliaries of 
the three past tenses* and the auxiliaries of the future, un- 
dergo no alteration whatever : except the imperfect of the 
verb to be^ which, in cases denoting contingency, is varied 
in all the persons of the singular number. 

After perusing, what has been advanced on this {^ubjectj 
it will be natural for the student to inquire, what is the ex- 
tent of the subjunctive mood ? Some grammarians think it 
extends only to what is called the present tense of verbs ge- 
nerally, under the circumstances of contingency and ftituri- 
ty ; and to the imperfect tense of the verb to be, when it de- , 
notes contingency ; because in these tenses only, the form of 
the verb admits of variation ; and they suppose that it is 
variation merely which constitutes th^ distinction of moods. 
It is the bpinion of other grammarians, that, besides the 
two cases just mentioned, all varbft tt^the three past» and 
the two future tenses, are in the subjunctive mood, when 
they denote contingency and uncertainty^ though they have 
not any change of termination } and that, when contingen- 
cy is not signified, the verb, through all these five tenses, 
belongs to the indicative mood, whatever conjunction may 
attend it. They think, that die definition and nature of 
the subjunctive mood, hav^ no reference to change of ter- 
mination, but that they refer merely to the manner of the 
being, action, or passion, dgntfied by the verb ; and that 
the subjunctive mood may as properly exist, without ji va- 
riation of the verb, as the infinitive mood, which certainly 
has no terminations d^erent from those of the indicative. 
The decision of |hi« point is not) however, of much con* 
P2 
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sequence. The rules which ascertain the propriety of Ta- 
rjing, or not varyingy the terminations of the verbt .are 
of more importance ; and may be well observed, widiout 
a uniformity of sentiment respecting the nature and limits 
cf the subjunctive- mood. For further remarks on the 
subject, sec sect. 8. p. 88. 

There is a peculiar neatness in a sentence beginning with 
ih» ovniunctiTe form of a verb. ^< Were there no difEer- 
ence, there would be no choice/' 

A double conjunctive, in two correspondent clauses of a 
sentence, is sometimes made use of: as, << Bad he done this^ 
he bad escaped ;'* <* HaJ the limitations on the prerogative 
beeuy in his time, quite fixed and certain^ his integrity had 
made him regard as sacred,L the boundaries of the consti- 
tution." The sentence, in the common form would have 
read thus ; <* If the limitations on the prerogative had been, 
dbc. his integrity would have made him regard," &c. 

9. Some conjunctions have their correspondent conjunc- 
tions belonging to them, so that, in the subsequent member 
of the sentence, the latter answers to the former : as, 

1st, Tboughi-^etf nevertheless : as, ^^ Though he was rich; 
yet for our sakes he became poor/* 

2d, Whether-^^-ar.^As, « Whether he will go or not, I 
cannot tell." . 

Sd, Either^^r : as, << I will either send it, «r bring it 
myself." . . 

4th, Neither^^nor : as, ** Neither thou nor I am able to 
compass it." 

5di, jIs — as : expressing a comparison of equality : as, 
" She is as amiable as her sister.^' 

6th, jis — so : expressing a comparison of equality : as, 
ifc Js the stars, so shall thy seed be." 

7th, As^-^o : expressing a comparison of quality : a9« 
i< As the one dieth, so dieth the other." 

8th> So — as : with a verb expressing a comparison, of 
quality : as, <* To see thy glory, so as I h&ve seen thee in 
the sanctuary." 

9tK, So — as : with a negative and an adjective expressing 
a comparison of quantity i a$i ^* Fompey was not so great 
a man as Caesar." 

10th, So^-^hat: expressing a consequence : as« ** H^ 
was /ofatiguedi ^^he coula scarcely laove.'! 
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The conjuncttons or 2nd nor may often be vmdf with 
nearly equal propriety. ** The kingy whose chaxacter was 
! not sufficiently vigorous, «or decisive, assented to the mea- 
sure.'' In this sentence, or would perhaps have been bet* 
ter : but» in general, nor seems to repeat the negation in 
the former part of the sentence^ and therefore gives mora 
emphasis to the expression. 

id. Conjunctions are often improperly u«ed» both si&|^. 
and in pairs. The following are examples of this impro* 
priety. " The relations are so uncertain, as that they re- 
quire a great deal of examination;" it' should be, ** that 
they require," &c. ** There was no man so sanguine, who 
did not apprehend some ill consequences :** it ought to bej 
" So sanguine as not to apprehend,** ficc. ; or, " no man^ 
bow sanguine soever, who di^ not," &c: ** To trust in him 
is no more but to acknowledge his power," ** This is no 
other but the gate of paradise." In both these instances^ 
hi should be than, ** We should sufficiently weigh the oh- 
jects of our hope ; whether they are such as we may reason*- 
^bly expect from them what they promise*" ftc. It ought 
lo be, ^* that we may reasonably,** &c.' ** The duke had 
not behaved with that loyalty as he ought to have done ;" 
" with which he ought.** *« In Ae order as they lie in his 
preface j*' it should be^^* in order as they lie ;" or, " in the 
order in which they lie.** " Such shaip replies that cost him 
his life|**.«tf/ cost him,"^&c. " If he was truly that 
scarecrow, as he is now commonly painted ;* ** such a 
scarecrow,*' &c. " I wish I (;ould do that justice to his 
na^mory, to oblige the painters," &c. j « do such justice as 
to oblige,'* Sec^ 

f The. particle ac^ when it is connected with the pronoun 
^suchy has the force of a relative pronoun : as, " Let such at 
presume to advise others, look well to their own conduct ;*' 
which is equivalent to, ^ Let them who presume," &c. But 
when used by itself, this particle is to be considered as a 
conjunction;^ 

Our language wants a conjunction adapted to familiat 
style, equivalent to notwithstanding. The words for ai! that, 
seem to be too low. " A word it was in the mouth of 
•very oxie, but, for all that, this may still be a secret." 

In regard that is st>lemn and antiquated ; because would 
do much better in the following sentence. *• It cannot be 
otherwise, in regard that the f jeacb IVosody diffi^rsfroi^ 
*at .of every otner%* 
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Tlie word except is far preferable to other than. " It ad- 
mitted of no effectual cure other than amputation.'* Ex- 
cept is also to be preferred to all hut* «* They were happy 
all but tlie stranger." 

In the two following phrases the canjunction as is im- 
properly omitted \ " Which nobody presumes, or is so san- 
guine 4 to hope." " I must, however, be so just ^ to own.'* 

TJiCCOfij unction that is often properly omitted, and un- 
derstood ; as> ** I beg you would come to me ;" " See thou 
do it not ;" instead of *? that you would — ^that thou do." 
But in tile following, and many similar phrases, this con- 
junction were much better inserted : ** Yet it is reason the 
memory of their virtues remain to posterity.** It should 
be, " yet it is^W /;&«/ the memory,* &c. 

RULE XX. 

When the qualities of different things are compared^ 
the latter noun or pronoun is not governed by the con- 
junction than or as y (for conjunctions have no govern- 
ment of cases,) but agrees with the verb, or is go- 
verned by the verb or the preposition, expressed or 
understood : as, ** Thou art wiser than I ;" that is, 
" than I am." ** They loved him more than me :" 
i. e. ** more than they loved me." " The sentiment 
is well expressed by Plato, but much better by Solo- 
. mon than him ;" that is, ** than by him." 

The propriety or impropriety of many phrases, in the 
preceding as well as in some other forms, may be discovered 
by supplying the words that are not expressed ; which will^ 
be evident from the following 'instances of erroneous con- 
struction. •*' H* can read better than me/' ^ ** He is as 
good as her." •• Whether I be present or no." " Who did 
this ? Me." By supplying the words understood in each of 
these phrases, their impropriety and governing rule will 
appear : as, ** Better than I can read ;" •* As good as she 
is ;" " Present or not present ;" " I did it." 

1, By not attending to this rule, many errors have been 
committed : a number of which is subjoined, as a further 
caution and direction to the learner* " Thou art a much 
greater loser than me by his death.* " She suffers hourly 
more than me.** «« We contributed ^ third more than the 
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Dutch, who were obliged to the same proportion more than 
us.'* " King Charles, and more than hini, the duke and tHe 
popish faction, were at Hberty to form new schemes.'* "The 
drift of all his sermons was, to prepare the Jews for the re- 
ception of a prophet mightier than him, and whose shoes 
he was not worthy to bear." " It was not the work of so 
eminent an author, ^s him to whom it was first imputed.'/ 
*« A stone is heavy,and the sand weighty ; but a fool's wrath 
is heavier than themboth." " If the king give usleave, we 
m^y perform the office as well as them that do." In these 
passages it ought to be, •* /, w^, he^ thty^ respectively." 
y When the relative who immediately follows thanM seems 
^to form an exception to the 20th rule ; for in that connex- 
ion, the relative must be iu the objective case : as, " Alfred, 
than ivhofftf a greater king never reigned," &cy •« Beelze- 
bub, than tvhom^ Satan excepted, none higher sat," &c. It 
19 remarkable that in such instances, if the personal pronoun 
were used, it would be in the nominative case ; as, " A 
j[;reater king never reigned than he" that is, " than he w/ij." 
' * Beelzebub, than he^' Sec. ; that is, « thou he satJ The 
phrase than whonif is, iiowever, avoided by the best mod- 
ern writers. 

RULE XXI. 

To avoid disagreeable repetitions, and to express 
oiir ideas in few words, an ellipsis, or omission of 
some words, is frequently admitted. Instead of say-.. 
ing, ** He was a learned man, he w^as a wise man, and 
" he was a good man ;" we make iise of the ellipsis, and 
say, " He was a learned, wise, and good man." . 

When the omission of words would obscur; the 
sentence, weaken its force, or be attended with ari im- 
propriety, they must be expressed. In the sentence, 
'' We arc apt to love who love us," the word iheni 
should be supplied. " A beautiful field and trees," is 
not proper language. Jt should be, " Beautiful fields 
and trees ;" f r, « A beautiful field and fine trees." 

Almost all compounded sentences are more or less ellip- 
tical ; some example^ of which may be seen under the di£ 
ferent parts of speecn. 
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\i The ellipsis of the article is thus used ; " A man, 
woman, and child ;" that is, " a man, a wornan, and a 
child." " A house and garden ;" that is, " a house arid a 
garden." " The sun and moon •/' that is, " the sun and the 
moon." " The day and hour ;" that is, •* the day and the 
hour." In all these instances, the article being once ex- 
pressed, the repetition •>£ it becomes unnecessary. There 
is, however, an exception to this observation, when some 
peculiar emphasis requires a repetition ; as in the following 
sentence. <« Not only the yeax:, but the day and the hour." 
In this case, the ellipsis hf the last article would be impro- 
per. When a different form of the article is requisite, ti^ 
article is also properly repeated ; as, " a house and an ot^ 
chard j" instead of ** a house and orchard." 

2. The.«ott« is frequently omitted in the following man- 
ner. *< The laws of God and man ;»* that is, ** the laws of 
God and the laws of man." In some very em'phatical ex- 
pressions, the ellipsis should not be used.; as, " Christ the 
power of God, and the wisdom of God ;" w^hich is more 
emphatical than, " Christ the power aud wisdom of God,** 

S. The ellipsis of the aifjecthe is used hi the following^ 
manner. '« A delightful garden and orchard ;**' that is, " a 
delightful garden and a delightful orchard;" " A little man 
and woman ;** tliat is, " A little man and a little woman." 
In such elliptical expressions as. these, the adjective ought 
to have exactly the same. signification, and to be quite as 
proper, when joined to the latter substantive as to die for- 
Ttiev ; otherwise the ellipsis should not -be admitted. 

Sometimes the ellipsi« is improperly applied to nouns of 
, ditferent numbers : as, " A magnificent house and gar- 
dens." In this case it is better to use another adjective ; 
as, " A magnificent house and fine gardens.*' 

4. The following 43 the ellipsis of the pronoun* " I love 
and fear him;*' that is, "I love him and I fear him." 
** My house and lands 5'* that is, " my house and ray 
lands." In these instances the ellipsis may take place with 
propriety ; but if we would be more express and emphati- 
cal, it must not be used ; as, " His friends and his foes j" 
" My sons and my cjiuighters." 1 ^ 

In some of the common forms of speech, the relative 
pronoun is usually omitted ; as, ** This is the man they 
love;" instead of, "This is the man whom they love." 
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" These are.thQ goods they bought ;" for, ** These are the 
goods which they bought. 

In complex sentences, it is much better to have the re- 
lative pronoun expressed , as it is. mete proper to say, 
** The posture ^n which I lay,'' than, " In the posture I , 
lay ;" f < The horse t)n which I rode, fell down,'' than, 
** The horse I rode, fell down." 

The antecedent and the relative connect the parts of a 
sentence together, and* to prevent obscurity and confusion, 
should answer to each other with great exactness. *« We 
speak that we do know, and testify that we have seen." 
Here the ellipsis is manifestly improper, and ought to be 
supplied ; as, " We speak that which we^do know, and 
testify t»hat which we have seen." 

5. The ellipsis of the veri is used in the following in- 
stances. ** The man was old and crafty ;** that is, **- the 
man was old, and the man was crafty.'* " She was young, 
and beautiful, and good ;" that is, *' She was young, she 
was beautiful, and she was good.*' " Thou art poor, and 
wretched, and miserable, and blind, and naked." If we 
would fill up the ellipsis in the last sentence, thou art ought 
to be repeated before each of the adjectives. 

If, in such enumeration, we choose to point out one 
property above the lest, that property must be j^ced last, - 
and the ellipsis supplied ; as, '^ She is young and beauti- 
ful, and she is good." 

" I went to see and hear him ;" that is, " I went to see 
him, and I went to hear him." In diis instance there is not 
only an ellipsis of the governing verb / went, but likewuise 
of the sign of the infinitive mood, which is governed by it. 

Moi didi havet had^ shally tvUiy may 9 mighty and the rest of 
the auxiliaries of the compou«id tenses, are frequently us- 
ed al9ne, to spare the repetition of the verb ; as, " He re- 
gards his word, but tliou dost not ;" i. c. "dost not re- 
gard i|." *' We succeeded, but thej did not;" " did not 
succeed." " I have learned my task but thou hast not ;" 
« hast not learned.*' " They must and shall be punished j" 
that is, " they must be^punished." 

6. The ellipsis of the adverb is used in the following 
manner. " He spoke and acted wisely ;** that is, " he, 
spoke wisely, and he acted wisely." " Thrice I went and 
offered my service ;" that is, «• thrice I went> and thrice 
I offered my lervice." 
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7. The ellipsis of Ihe f reposition, as well as of the verb, is 
seen in the following instances: «* He went into the ab- 
beys, halls, and public buildings ;" that is, " he went into 
the abbeys, he \^'ent into the halls, and he went into the 
public buildings." He also went through all the streets 
and lanes of the city ;" that is, *' Through all the streets^ 
and through all the lanes," &c. " He spoke to every 
man and woman there ;" tliat is, " to every man and to 
every woman." " This day, next month, last year ;" that 
is ** on this day, in the next month, in the last year ;" 
** The Lord do that which seemethi him good ;" that is, 
** which seemeth to him.'* 

8. The ellipsis of the conjunction is as follows : " They 
confess the power, wisdom, goodness, and love, of their 
Creator ;" i. e. " the power, and wisdom, and goodness, 
and love of," &c. " Though I love him, I do not flatter 
him r that is, ** Though I love him, yet I do not flatter 
him." 

9^ The ellipsis of the interjection is not very common : 
it, however, is sometimes used : as, "Oh! pity and 
shame I" that is, *« Oh pity ! Oh shame I" ' 

\s the ellipsis occurs in almost every sentence in the 
English language, numerous examples of it might be 
given ; but only a few more can be admitted here. 

In the following instance there is a very considerable 
one ; as, " He will often argue, that if this part of our 
trade were well cultivated, we should gain from one na- 
tion ; and if another* from another;" that is, ** He will 
often argue, that if this part of our trade were well culti- 
vated, we should gain from one nation, and if another 
part of our trade were well cultivated we should gain from 
another nation." 

The following instances though short, contain much of 
the ellipsis ; " Wo is me ;" i; e. ".wo is to me." *• To 
let Wood ;" i. e. «* to kt put blood." *< To let down ;'' 
i. e. ** to let it fall or slide down." ** To walk a mile ;" 
i. e. *• to walk through the space of a mile."- ** To sleep 
all night ;**' i. e. ** to sleep through all the night." «« To 
go a fishing ;" " To go a hunting ;" i. e. ** to go on a 
Ashing voyage or business ^" " to go on a hunting party-" 
"I dine at two o'clock;" i. e. "at two of the clock.*' 
*' By sea, by land, on shore;" i. e. " By the sea, by the 
land, on tlie shore." 
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Jl 0« Tlie examples tli«(t follow ar^ f»)p6da;ced to sliew the 
impropriety of ellipsis in sosie particular -cases. ••The 
land wki always possessed dsrixig pleasure, by those in* 
trusted with th^ command ;'' it should be» f* those /fr^onj 
intriisted ;" or, " those ^ho were intrusted. *' If he had 
read further, he would have found several of his objections 
might have been spared :" that is, *< he would liave found 
that several of his Ejections," &c. <* There is nothing men 
are more deficient in, than knowinc^ their own characters;" 
it ought to be, ** nothing in which men j" and, " than in 
knowing." " I scarcely know tiny part of natural philo- 
sophy would yield more variety »id uise j" it should be, 
** which would yield/' &c. •* lathe temper of mind he 
was, then; ^" i* e. " in^.hi^he Aen was." " The little sa** 
tisfactionand pbnsistency, to be found in most of the sys- 
tems of divinity I have Inct witli, made me betake myself 
to the sole reading of the Bcriptures ;^" it ought to be, 
" which are to be K^und,'' and, " chichi have met with."^ 
** He desired they might go to the dtar together, aad 
jointly return their thanks to whom only they wet« due ;'' 
i; e. **!» hif$ to ivfaOni»'- -&Cw . 

RULE XXII. 

All the parts of a sentence ^should correspond to 
each, other^ and a regular and dependent construc- 
tion^ throughout^ be cariefully preserved. The fol- 
lowiiig sentence Is. therefore inaccurate: "He was 
more beloved, but not so much admired, as Cinthio." 
J/on? requires Man after it, which is no where found, 
in the sentence, tt should be, ** He was more belov- 
ed thap Cinthio^ but not so much admired.'' 

This rule m^y be considered as comprehending all the 
preceding ones ; and it will also apply to many forms of 
sentences, which none of those rules can be brought to 
bear upon. Its generality .may seem to render it useless ; 
but by ranging under it a number of varied examples, it 
will, perhaps, afford some useful direction, and serve as a 
principle ta prove the propriety or impropriety of many 
modes of expressiop, which the less general rules cannof. 

Q 
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determine.-^ All the following sentence appear to be, in 
some respect, fiiulty- in their construction. 

^* This dedication may seiirc for almost any booki that 
has, is, or shall be published ;'* it ought to*be, ** that has 
been, or shall be published." " He was guided by inter- 
eiits always difierent, sometimes contrary to, those of the 
community ;*' " di£Berent from ;'* or, ** aiways different 
from those of Uic community, and sometimes contrary to 
them." " Will it be urged that these books are as old, or 
even older than tradition ?" ** The words, " as old,'* and 
" oldei/* cannot have a cohimon regimen ; it should 'be, 
** as old as tradition, or even older. *• It requires few 
talents to which most men are not bom, or at least may 
not acquire ;" <* or which, at least, they may not acquire." ^ 
♦* The court of chancery frequently mitigates and breaks 
the teeth of the common law«" In this construction, the 
first verb is said, "to mitigate the teeth of the common 
law,'* which is an evident solecism. ** Mitigates the com> 
mon law, and breaks the teeth of it," would have been 
grammatical. 

•* They presently grow into good humour, and good 
language towards the crown ;" " grow into good lan- 
guage," is very improper. •* There is never wanting a 
set of evil instruments, who either out of mad zeal, private 
hatred, or filthy lucre, are always ready," &c. We say pro- 
perly, *• A. man acts out 6f mad zeal,'* or, ** but oif private 
hatred," but we cannot say* if we would ^p^ajc English, 
" he acU out of filthy lucre." ** To- double her kindness 
and caresses of me" the word " kindness"' reqiiires to be 
followed by either io or /or, and cannot be construed with 
the preposition of, •« Never was man feo teased^ or suf- 
fered half the uneasiness, as I have done this evening :'* 
the first and third clauses, viz. " Never was man so teas- 
ed, as I have done this evening," cannot be joined with- 
out an impropriety ; and to connect the second and third, 
the word that must be substituted for as ; " Or suffered 
half the uneasiness that I have done,;" or else, "half so 
much uneasiness as I have done.'' 

The first part of the following sentence abounds with 
adverbs, and those such as are hardly consistent with one 
another : ** How much soever the reformation of this de- 
generate age is almost utterly to be despaired of, wc may 
yet have a more comfortable prospect of future times*" 
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The sentence would be more correct in the following form : 
«* Though the reformation of this degenerate age Is nearfy 
to be despaired of," &c. 

" O shut not up my soul \vitli the sinners, nor my life 
with che bloody-thirsty ; in whose hands is wickedness, and 
i^eir right hand is fuU of gifu." As the passage, -ihtro- 
duced by the copulative conjunction anJf i^as not intended 
as a continuation of the principal and independent part of 
the sentence, but'of the dependent part, the relative whose 
should have been used instead of the possessive thtsr ; viz. 
" ^Vid whose right hand. Is fuUof gifts.'* 

*• Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither A^w entered 
into the heart of man, the things. which God hath prepared 
for them that love him." There seems to be an impro- 
priety in this sentence, in which the same noun serves Tn a 
double capacity, performing at the same time the offices 
both of the nominative and objective cases. ** Neither . 
bath it entered int6 the heart of man, to conceive the 
things," &c* would have been regular. 

** We have the power of retaining, altering, and com- 
pounding, those images which we have once received, into 
all the varieties of picture and vision.'* It is very proper 
to say, "altering^ and compounding those intfages which 
we Have once received, into all die varieties of "picture and 
yision ;'* but we can with no propriety say, ** retaining 
them into all the varieties ;*' and yet, according to the rfian- 
ner in which die words are arranged^ this construction is 
unavoidable : for "retaining, altering, and compounding," 
are participles, each of which equally refers to, and go* 
▼ems the subsequent noun, those images ; and that noun ^ 
again is necessarily connected with the following prepio^^ 
tion, into. The construction might easily have been re^ti- 
fiedj by disjoining the participle retaimnghotn the other 
two participles, in this way : ** We have the power of re- 
tailing those images which we have once received, and of 
altering and corhpounding them into all the varieties of 
picture and vision ;" or, perhaps, better thus ; «• We have 
the power of retaining, altering, and compounding those 
images which we have once received, and of forming them 
in^o all the varieties ^i picture and vision." 
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A PRAXIS: 

M, EXAIfPUS or GRAMMATICAL RESOLUTIOK.* 

As we have finished the explanation of the different par^: 
of speech, and thenrks for fdrming^hem into sentences, 
it is now proper to give some examples of the manner in 
which the learners should be exercised, 'in order to prove 
.their knowledge, and to render it fanjiliar to them. This 
is called parsing. The nature of the subject, as well as the 
adaptation o£ it to learners, requires that it should be divid- 
ed into two parts; viz. parsing, as it respects etymology a- 
lonej and parsing, as it respects both etymology and syntax. 

Section i. Specimen of £h/nwtogieal Parsing- 
;^. **.yirtue/enpobles us.'* 

Virtue is a common substantive of the third person, the 
singular number* anjj in the r^mm^Xxv^tViSi^' {Decline the 
noun, ) JEjmotfei is a regular verb active*. indicative mood, 
present tense, and the third person singular. {Repej^ ^^^ 
f resent Umjet ihf' imperfect tense^t. and,. th perfect par tmpU>\) 
Us is a personal prohoiwu' of the first person plui^alj and 
in the objective case.. {^Beclme ihe pronGun»\ 

" '* Goodness will be rewarded/' 
Goodness is a common substantive, of the third persop, 
the singular number, and ift the nominative case, (De- 
silne it!) . ffil/ be r^war^ciiis ^^ regular v^rb, in die, pas- 
sive voice, the indicative mpod, the first future tense, and 
the third person singular. [Repeat the present tense, the m- 
perfect tense ^ and the perfect participle*) 

*^ Strive to improve." 
Stri'ee is an irregular verb neuter, in the impetative 
mood, and of the second person singular. (Repeat the pre- 
sent tense, Iffc.) To imp/ove is a regular verb neuter, and in 
the infinitive mood. ( Repeat the present tenscj Cfff . ) 

* This Praxis is accommodated to teachers, who adopt an 
objective case for nouns, as well as to those who think thatE'^- 
glish nouns have no such case. , 

f The'learner should occasionally repeat all the moods atH> 
"^s of the verb. 
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" Time flics, O ! - how swiftly.'* 
2>W is a common substantive, of the third person, the 
singular number, and in the nominative case. {PecVine the 
noun. ^^ Flies is an irregular verb neuter, the indicative 
mood, present tense, and the tliird person singular. {Rb- 
feat the present tensey Ofr.) 0! is an inteijection. Ifow and 
swiftly are adverbs. ' . 

" Gratitude is a delightful emotion.^ 
Gratitude is a common substantive of the third i>ersop, 
the singular number, and in the nominative case. (Decline 
iu) Is is an irregular verb neuter, indicative mood, pre- 
sent tei\se, and the third person singular. {Repeat thepre^ 
sent tense y ^c.) Jiis the indefinite article. Delightful Is 
an adjective in the positive state. (Repeat the degrees of 
comparison,) Emotion is a common substantive of the third 
person, the singular number, and in the nominative case.^ 
{Decline U,) ~ . ' 

" They who forgive, act noblyi*' 
They is a personal pronoun, of the third person, the plu- 
ral number, and in the nominative case. (i>^f/iiff i/i } IVbo 
is a relative pronoun, and in the nominative case. {De* 
clipe it\)' Forgive is an irregular verb active, indicative 
mood, present tepse, and die third persoji plural. {Re- 
peat the present tense, Ufc,) Act is a regula?- verb active, 
indicative mood, present tense, and the third person plu- 
, ral. {Repeatt ^c») Nobly is an adverb of quality. {Re^ 
peat the degrees of comparison.) 

. ".,By living temperately, our health is promoted.** 
By is a preposition. Living is the present participle of 
the regular neuter verb "^to live.'* {Repeat the participles.) 
Temperately is an adverb of quality. Our is an adjective 
pronoun of the possessive kind. {Decline it. ) Health is a 
common substantive of the third person, the singular num- 
ber, and in the nominative case. ^{Decline it.) Ispromotm 
ed is a regular Ve^b p^sive, indicative mood, present tense, 
and the third person singular. {Repeat ^c.) 

«< We should be kind to them, who are unkind to us." 
We h a personal pronoun, of the first person, the plural 
number, and in the nominative case. {DecUmitA Should 

Q2 
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he IS an irregular verb neuter, in the potential mood, the 
imperfect tense, and the first person plural, [Repeat the 
present tensey iffc.) Kind is an adjective, in- the positive 
state. ( Repeat the decrees ' of comparison. ) 7^<7 is a prepo- 
sition. Themis a personal pronoun, of the third person, 
the plural number, and in the objective case. {Decline it.) 
Who is a relative , pronoun, and in the nominative case. 
{Decline it.) Are is an irregular verb neuter, indicative 
mood, present tense, and the third person plural. {Re- 
peaty t^e, ) Unkind is an adjective in the positive state. 
{Repeat the degrees of comparison,) To is a preposition. Us 
is a personal pronoun, of the first person, the plural num- 
ber, and in the objective case. {Decline it.) , 

Section 2. Specimen of Syntactical Parsing. 

: . " Vice produces misery." 

f^ice is a common substantive, of the third person, the 
singular number, and in the nominative case. Produces is 
a regular verb active, indicative ihood, present tense, the 
third person singular, agreeing with its nominative " vice/' 
according to rule i, which says; {here repeat the ride.) 
Misery is a common substantive, of the third person, the 
singular number, and the object of the active verb " pro- 
duces ;'* or, (as some grammarians think,) the objective 
case governed by that verb. 

. ^ Peace and joy are virtue's crown/* 

Peace is a common substantive. Ji^Repeat ff^e per^dny mm* 
hry and case. ) And is a copulative conjunction. Joy is a 
commop substuutive. {Repaat the persorty numhery and case.) 
Are is an .irregular verb neuter, indicative mood, present 
tense, and the third person plufal,* agreeing- with the no- 
minative case ** peace and joy," according to rulb ii. 
whidi says \ {here repetU the rule. ) Virtue^ s is a common 
substantive, of th^ thiril person* the singifbiT number,, and 
jjl^he possessive case,gQverned by ilia substantive ^^tarcnyn," 
agreeably to rule x. which says, &c. Crown isa common 
substantive, of the third person, the singular number, and 
in the nomiaatiye case, agreeably to the fourth note of 
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. ** Wisdom or folly governs us.'* 
Wtidtm is a common substantive. {Repeat the fersouy 
number and case A Or is a disjunctive conjunction. FttUy 
is a x:ommon substantive. {Refedt the person f number ^ and 
case.) Governs is a regular verb Active, indicative mood, 
present tense, and the third person singular, agreeing with 
its nominative case " wisdom*' or " folly," according to 
RULE 111, which says, &c. Us is a personal pronoun, of 
the first person, plural number, and in the objective case, 
governed by die active verb " governs," agreeably to ru le 
XI. which says, &c. ' 

" Every heart knows its sorrows.*' 
Every is an adjective pronouA of the distributive kind, 
agfeeing with its substantive " heart," according to Note 2. 
under rule viii. which says, &c. Heart is a common 
substantive. (Repeat the person^ number^ and ceue.) Knowii^ 
an irregular verb active, indicative xnoody present tense, . 
third person singular, -agreeing witfi its nominative case 
«? heart/' according to rwlb i. which says, ic. /// is & 
personal pronoun of the third person singular, and of the 
neuter gender, to agree with its si;d>stantive ** heart," ac- 
cording to rule v. which says, &c. it is in the possessive 
case, governed by the noun " sorrows," according to rule 
x^ which says, &c. Sorrows is a common substantive, of 
the third person, the plural number, and the object of the 
active verb « knbws ;'* Or, the objective case gcnremed by 
tliat verb. 

" The man is happy who livei wisely.*'' 

The is the' deiimte article. Man is a common snbstan^ ' 
tive* {Repeat the feittan number ^ and east.) /^ is an irre- 
gular verb nemter, indicative mood^ present tense, and the 
thiffd person singular, a|> peeing w^i the nominative case 
^* man^'^ According to rule i. which says, &c. Nappf is 
an ^djective in the positive state; Who is a relative pro- 
nntmy which Imsfcnrits aiihtecedent, « man,f' w;ith which it 
agsees in gender and utimber, according to rule v.. which 
says, ^c. Livti is a regular verb neuter, indicative mood, 
pi^nctense* third person^slngniaf^ agreeing widi its nomi- 
nattve ** who,*' according to rule vi.' which> says, A;c. 
Ii/ixtf^t8.an;ach«rbi^ quadky, p^ceditfter tfaeverb^ ac- 
cording to rule XV. 
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Will be pardoned is a regular passive verb, indicative mood, 
first future tense, and the third person singular, agreeing 
with its nominative "he," according to rule i. and com- 
posed of the auxiliaries «• will be/* and the passive parti- 
ciple " pardoned." .Not is a, negative adverb. Unless \s 
a disjunctive conjunction. He is a personal pronoun. 
{Refieai the person^ number f gender ^ and case,) Repent i& a. 
regular verb neuter, in the subjunctive mood, the present 
tense, the third person singular, and agrees with its. nomi- 
native case "he,*' according tp rule i. which says, &c. 
It is in tlie subjunctive mood, because it implies a fiKure 
sense, and denotes uncertainty signified by the conjunction 
'« unless,** agreeably to rule xix. and tne notes. 

•* Good works being neglected, devotion is false.** 

Good works being negiected^ being independent on the rest 
ol the sentence, is the case absolute, according to the fifth 
note of RULE I. Devotion is a conimon substantive. [Re^ 
peat the number ^ person^ and case, ) // is an irregular verb 
neuter. (Repeat the moody tense ^ person^ &r.) ialse is ^n 
adjective in the positive state) and belongs to its substan- 
tive ** devotion" understoQfd, agreeably to rule viix. 
which says, 5c c. 

** The emperor, Marcus Aurelius, was a wise and 
virtuous prince.** . * 

The is the definite article. Emperor is a commoii sub- 
stantive, of the third person, the singular number, and in 
the nominative case. Marcus jfure&ts is a proper name or 
substantive, and in the nominative case, because it is put 
in apposition with the substantive " emperor,** agreeably 
to the first note of rule z. Was is an irregular verb nci:> 
ter, indicative mood, imperfect tense, and the third per- 
• son singular, agreeing with its nominative case •^ empe- 
ror," accordin^^ to rule i. "V^ is "^the indefinite article. 
IVise is an ;idjective,and belongs to its substantive " prince.** 
jind is a copulative conjunction. Virtuous is an adjective, 
and belongs, 6:c. Prince is a common substantive, and 
in the noiiiinuuve case, agreeably to the fourth note of 

RULE XI. ' 

" To err is human*'* 
To err^. is tlie infinitive mood, and the nominative case, 
to the verb *• ia/ U is an irregular verb neuter, indicative 
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moody pres^nttense, and the third person singular, agree- 
ing with its nominative case ** to err," agreeably to Note 
]. under rule the first* Human h an adjectivey and be« 
longs to its substantiYe ^* nature'' understood; according 
to R VLB VIII. which saysy &c. 

, " To countenance persons who are guilty of bad 
actions, is but one remove from actually committing 
them." 
To countenance pertom ^wbo are gmby of bad aetume^ is part 
of a sentence which is the nominative case to the verb 
** is." // is an irregular verb n^ter, &c. ageing with 
the afbreihentioned part of a sentence, as its nominative 
case, agreeably to Note 1. under rulb the first. But i» 
a disjunctive eonj unction. One is a numeral adjective, 
agreeing with its substantive ^^ remove.'' Remo'ue is a 
common substantive, of the third person, the singular 
number, and in the nominutiye case, agreeably 16 the 
fourth note of rule xi. From is a preposition* Commit- 
ting is the present participle of the regular active verb 
"to commit." Them is a personal pronoun, of the third 
person^ the plural number, and in the objective case, go- 
verned by the participfle ** committing," agreeably to 
ftULB 11 v.- which says, &c. 

The preceding specimens of parsing, if carefully stu- 
died by the learner, seem to be sufficiently explicit, to en- 
able htm to comprehend the nature of thiti employment i 
and sufficiently diversified, to qualify him» in other exer-.^ 
cises, to point out and apply the remaining rulesy both 
Fnacipal ^ad subordinate. 



PART IV. 

PROSODV. 

PROSODY^ coD$isis of two parts ; the Foimci 
teathes tile true pronuncijition of -words, cooipris- 

ng ACCEKTvqjJANTITY, liMPHAfilS, PAUSE atld TOIf^; 

, t h e la t Ll' r^ th claws of v e Rs i F i c a i * * >iw . 
CHAPTER L 

OF PRONUKCIATJON* 

^ Section i. 0/ Accent* 

AccEKT is the laymg of a peculiar stress of tl|^ 
vyke, oti a certam lettti- or syllable in it word, that 
rt may be better heard than the rts" -; ^- - - . : v 
cd from them I as,, in the woM /'. ^ 

of the voice must be on the letter W, and second 9fl* 
table, sume^ which take the nccent. 

As words may be fonned of a d liferent ntiTviJ^ 
hbles, from one to eight or nine, it was nt" 
some pec^liiir mark m disiingukh word^ ti...i,, 
bble& ; otherwise speech would he only a cotji 
cession of syllables, without conveying ideas ; fut 
are tJie marks of iJeas, any confuxioji in the n 

ailjc the same fn the ideas for which they stand it vvj 

berefore necessary, that the mmd should at ooce pero<-i 

' vhat r*umbeT of syllables belongs toeadj word in - 

ance* This might he i^one hy a perceptible pai 

the end ( f each word in speakmg, as we form a c 

dtstynce between them in writrng and pnnttn^^. V^ 

' ipould make discourse extretmly tedi 

aiglit rervder words distinct, uould r. 

emences cf infused 

listing^utshed bv a * 
upon one sylliiJ 
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some nations. Bat the English tongne has, for this purr 
poset adopted a mark of the easiest ahd simplest lun<C 
which is caikd kccent> and which effectually answers the 
end* 

Every word in our language^ of more than one syllahlc^ 
has one of them di^inguished from^thei^st in this man- 
ner; and some writers assert, that .every monosyllable of 
two or more letters, has one of its letters dius distinguished 

Accent is either principal or secondary; The principal 
accent is that which necessarily distinguishes one syllable 
in a word from the rest. The secondary accent is that 
stress wMch we may oe<{asionally place upon another syl- 
lable, besides that which has the principal accent ; in order 
to prononiice tvetypsat of the word more distinctly, for- 
cibly, and harmomousty : thus, ** Complaisant, caravan,^ 
* and «« violin,** have frcfquently an accent on the first as wel 
as on the last syllable, though a eomewhat less forcible one. 
The same may be observed of ** Repartee, referree, pri- 
vateer, domineer,'* Bee* But it must be observed, Uiat 
thouffh atr accent is allowed on the first syllable of these 
words, it is By no means necessary ; they may all be pro- 
nounced with one accent, and that on the last syllable^ 
without the least deviation from propriety. 

As emphasis evidfcndy points out the most significant 
word in a sentence ; so, where other reasons do not forbid, 
the accent iiiw2ij$ dweUa with greattst force on that part 
of the word vrhidi, from its unportance, the hearer has 
always the greatest occasion to observe : and this is neces- 
sarily the. root or body of the word. But as harmony of 
termination frequently attracts the accent from the root 
to the branches of words, so the first and most natural law 
of accentuation seems to operate less in fixing the stress 
than any other- 'Our own Saxon« terminations, indeed^ 
with perfect uniformity, leave ibS principal part of the 
Word in quiet possession of what sesns its lawful property } 
but Latin and Grertjterminationaf of which our language 
is full, assume a ^^ffnt of preserv^ their origin^ acceni; 
and subject almC^ e^rery word th^ bestow upon us to thesr 
own classical laws. ij * ; 

Accent, therefore, seems to be tegukted in a g^t mea» 
3ure by etymology. In words fr^ the Saxon, the accent 
is generally on the root ; in words from the learned 1an-< 
gtiages, it is generall/ on the termination ; and if to rnese 

R 
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we add the diflkrent acceot we lay on some words, to dis- 
tinguish them from others* we seem to have the three great 
principles of accentuation $ niaaielj^ the radical the Ur- 
minationalf and the distinctive* The radical : as» *' Loye, 
16vely9 loveliness ;" the terminatiOnal : as, << Hanilon7» 
barmomous 5" the distinctive : as, **<J6wvert, to convert.** 

ACCENT ON DISSYLLABLES. 

Words of two syllables have necessarily one of {the^ ac- 
cented and but one. It is true* for the.saki&.crf e][T||^asis» 
we sometimes lay an equal stress upon two ^ceessivQ syU 
I'^bleS'j as, " Di-rect, some-times ;'' but when itbese words 
are pronounced alone, they have never •n[K)re'^a»^«e:iic- 
cent. The word " a-men»" is the only word: which is 
-pronounced v/ith two accents when al^Ae*.* 

Of dissyllablesy formed by aSziiig^a termination^. the 
former syllable is commonly accented :';€^> *• <>hildish, 
kingdom, actest, acted^ toilsome, lover, sco&r# fi^l^r, 
foremost, zealous, fulness, meekly, artist.*' ,. . . ; 

Dissyllables formed by prefixing a syllable to-tbe^cadical 
word,- have commonly the accent on-Uie latter: -as, ** To 
beseem, to bestow, to return." * 

Of dissyllables, which are atoncenoimsand'i^^i^*'the 
verb has commonly the accent ->n the iatteii, 'aftdthe Apun 
on the former syllable: as, " To cement* -a com^M to 
. contract, a contract ; to presage, a presage.*' ^ .. 

This rule has many exceptions. Though Verbs seldom 
have their accent on the former, yet nouns often hav« it 
pw the latter syllable : as, " I>ebght, perfunae/' Those 
noiins which, in the common order of language,^ must have 
preceded the verbs, often transmit their accent to 'the 
verbs they form, and inversely. Thus, tlie nov^ ** water" 
must have preceded the verb '^ to water," as the verb ** to 
correspond," must have preceded the noun ** corresp6nd- 
ent: and to •* pursue" claims priority to *< pursuitl" ^o 
that we may conclude, wherever verbs deviate: froAi the 
rule, it is seldom by chance, and generally intho&e rwOrds 
' only where a superior law of accent takes placey 

All dissyllables ending in j^, our^ •w, J^r, wA, cl^ttr^ mge^ 
etti et. as, •< Cranny, labour, willow, w^Uoav,;" except 
*• allow, avow, end6w, below, bestow, ;'* " battle, banish, 
cambric, better, courage, fasten^ quiet ;" accent the format 
syllable. 
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Dtssyllaisile nouns, in tfr^ ass ^< Ctfidonr, bu^r,"4]ave tht 
accent on thefprn^ s^Uablft^ . . 

Dissyllable verbs* terminating in a consonant and e final, 
as, " Coxriprise, escape ;*' or (having a diphthong in the 
last syllable, as, *f. App&rae, revival ;" or, ending in two 
consonants ; as, *J Attend ;*' have the.accent on the latter 
syllablfi* • * 

Dissyllable nouns, haying, a diphthong in die latter iyk 
lahle, have ctnapfionly then" accent osk the la4iter syilabte; , 
as, ** Appl^se^'*. ^xe^t'some woi%l& in ow; as» '^C^f- ' 
tain, curtain, mountain.'^ 

Dfssyliabies thatiia^ %w<> vowels, which are separated 
in ^e pronunciatioi3, have always the accent on the 6rst^ 
syfiabkr & as, «* Lion^ riot^ quiet, liar» rum;'' except ^^ cre^*'* 

ACCENT pH TRISYLLABLES. 

Trisyllables fotaued by.ad(jinga termination, or prefix- 
ing a syllable, retain the accent of the radical word : as. 
'< LdveUness, t^ndehiett, cont^ner, Waggoner, j^f sical, 
bespltter^ c6mmaiting,.comm^ding9 assurance/' 
- . Trisyllables ending in ^0/, aU fos: .as» ^uoos, capital) 
xi^^tion,'^ accent thft first. / , . 

Tkisyllahlesending/.io 7i»«fti, and aie^ aecen^ the first 
syllable.:^ as; ^^CounteaaneB, continence ^mament, immi- 
nent, 6legant, pr6pagate ;'* unless they are derived from 
words hiiymg''the accent ontithe last: as *• Connivance, 
acqn'dntance j'' and unless the middle syllable has a vowel 
beforje twft cflrii!»onants : as *• Promulgate." 

Trisyllables ending in y^ as.^ E'ntity, specify, liberty, 
victory, subsidy,'' commonly accent the first syllable. 

Trisyllables in re or Zf, accent the first syllable : as, 
** Legible, theatre ;" except " Disciple," and some words 
which have a prepodtion i as,/* Example, indenture," 
' TrisyllaUes ending in ude^ cotnmonly accent the first 
syllable : asu * Plenitude, habitudet r^ctitiide.'* •. 

Trisyllables ending in aton have tl^ accent on the 
middle syllable: as, ** Spectaterr creator,'* ^e ; except 
" orator, senator, hitrator, legator." 

Trisyllables which have in the middle syllable a diph- 
- thong, as, *A Endeavtmr ;"^ or a vowel before two eonso* 
nants; as " Domestic 1'' accent the middle ^syllable. 

Trisyllables that have their accent on die la^t syllable, 
are commonly French : as^ •* Acquiesce; repart^? maga- 
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sine s'' or they are words formed by prefittngoae or two 
syllables to a s&ort syllable $ as> ** Ihunature, overcbarge^^' 

ACCENT ON POLYSTI.LABLES. 

, PolysyllableSf or words of more than three syllables^ 
generally follow the accent of the words froin which they 
are derived : as, " A'rrogating coaitilien€y» incontinently, 
eomm^ndable^ communicableness." 
. Words ending in at^^ have the accent generally on the 
penultimate, or last syllable but one ; as, '* £mendator» 
gladiator, equivocatOr, prevaricator.'* 

Words ending in k common}y have the accent on the 
first syllable : as» ** A'micable, despicable :" un^ss the 
second syllable has a vowel before two consonants \ as»^ 
*« Combustible, cond^mnable." 

Words ending in loni outy and /jf, have their accent on 
the antepenultimate, or last syllaUe but two : as»>^ Salva- 
tion, victdrious, activity." . 

Words which end in iof 10, and calf have the accent oft 
the ^nt^nult : as, «< Cyclopaedia, punctilio, despotical.'* 

The rulesi respecting accent are not advanced as com* 
plete or infallible,i>at proposed as useful. Almost every 
rule of every language has it& exceptions ; and* in English f 
as in other tongues* much must be teamed by examj^ 
and authority. 

I^ may be. further H>bserved9 that ^ugh the syllable oa 
which the principal accent is placed, i^xed and certain, 
yet we may, and do, frequently make the secondary prin- 
cipal, and the principal secondary 2 thus, <* Caravan, com- 
plaisant, violin, repartee, referee, privateer, domineer/* 
may all have the greater stress on the first, and the less oa 
the last syllable, without any violent offence to the eart 
nay, it may be asserted, that the principal accent on the 
first syllable of these words, and none at all. on the last, 
though certainly improper, has nothing in it grating or 
discordant ; but placing an accent on the second syllable 
of these words would entirely derai\ge themf and produce 
a great harshness and dissonance. The ssmie observations 
may be applied to ** demonstration* lamentation, provoca- 
tion, navigator, propag^aton alligator* and every similatr 
word in the language^%J/iV 
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Section ^, 0/ Suanttiy, 
The quantiiy ti a syHiibk ift thd% time #hich ia oo 
cupied in prohouncing it* It is ccmsidered as Loim^ 

or SHORT. 

A vowel or dyllabh is long, wben the accent is o& 
the vowel ; which Occasions it to be slowly joined in 
pronunciation with the ibllowin^ letters : as, *' Fill, 
bale, mood, house, feature." 

A syllable is short, when the accent is oh Ae con- 
sonant ; which occasions the Vowel to be quickly 
J0ined to the ^Ucce^ding letter : as, ** jint,'bten^ 
hfing^r.'* 

A long syllable requires double the time of a short 
^e in prdttounc|ttg it ; thu«* " Matfe" and " N6te," 
^should be pronounced as slowfy again as " Mat*' 
and "Not." 

Unaecefited syllsMei are generally short : as^ ^ ildmire, 
boldness, sftinfo.f' But to this rule there are many excep* 
tions : as, ** Also, ^xile» gangrenet umpTre, f6ret&ste," &c. 

When the accent is on a consonants tha syllable is often 
more or less short* as it ends with a single consonant; 
or with «more than one : asy ** Skliy, r6bber, persist^ 
matchless." 

When the accent is on a semi-voweb the time of the 
syllable may be protracted* by dwelling upon the semi- 
vowel : as "Cur', can'* fulfil :'' but when the accent falls 
on a mute» the syllable cannot be lengthened in the same 
manner : as> *' Bubblej captain, t6tter." 

The quantity of vowels has, in some measure, been 
considered under the first part of grammar, Which treats of 
the different sounds of the letters ; and therefore we shall 
dismiss this subject with a few general rules and obser« 
vations. 

1st, All vowels under the principal accei^t, befbie the 
terminations ia^ m and roii, preceded by a single, conso- 
nant* are pronounced long : asi ** Reg>ilia, folio, adhesion^ 
explosion* confusion i'^ except the vowel ip which in th^t 
R 2 
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sitnatioxi is short : as, <' Militia, punctilio, decision, con- 
trition/' The only exceptions to this rule s^em to be - 
*< Discreti6n> battalion, gladiator, national, an<l rational." 
2d, All yowels that immediately precede the termina- 
tions ityf and e(^, are pronounced long e as, *' Deity, pie- 
ty^ spontaneity.'' Bat if one consonant precedes these 
terminations, every preceding accented' Towel is short % 
except «, and the a in •* scarcity and rarity ;" as, " Po*» 
larity, severityi dirinity, curiosity ;— impunity." Even 
u before r^o consonants contracts itself: as, ^^Cnrvity,. 
taciturnity," ice. 

Sd, Vowels under tl:fe principal accent, before xiit ter- 
minations k zadkal^ preceded by a single consonant, are 
pronounced short ; thus, ** Satanic, pathetic, eUipttc, har- 
monic,*' have the vowel short : while ** Tumic, runic, cu* 
bic,- ' have the accented vowel long : ^nd " Fanatical, po*> 
etical, levitical, canonical," have the vowel short; tmt^ 
«« Cubical, musical," &c. have the tt long. 

4th, The vowel in the antipenultimate syllable of words» 
witfa the following termmationst is always pronouxkced 
^olrt» 

hguy; ai^ obloquy. farow ; as, oviparous. 

strophe i as, apostrophe. €racy f as, aristocracy. 

meter J as, barometer. ^ony ; s^ cosmogony^ 

gottol; as, diagonal. phony $ as, symphony*. 

voroui s ast carnivorous, nomy ; as» astronomy. 

ferouis as, somniferous, tomy : as, anatomy.^ 
jfiuQUi: as, superfluous, fatbyi ast antipathy. 
fiueati as, meUifiuent^ 

As no litteramce which is void of proportion, can be 
agreeable to the ear ; and as quantityf or proportion of 
^me in utterance^ greatly depends, on a due attention la 
^e accent s it is absolutely necessary for every person who 
W9uld attain a just and pleasing delivery,^ to be ipaster oi^ 
that points 

Secyios 5* Of Mmphaml 

k Bt emphasis is meant a stronger and fuller aoiund 

ttf v.oice^ by which we distmguish 8om« w'cffdr O^ 

words Q^ which we design to lay partic^ibir^^tabe'i^ 

v^ to »Ih>v bow ibey aifef i ib« Vest of ^ ^efif^icev 
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Sometimes the emphatic words must be ^stinguish- 
ed by a particular tone of voice^ as well as by a^reat*' 
er stress* 

On the right management of the emphasis depends the 
life of pronunciation. If no emphasis, be placed on any 
words, not only will discourse be rendered heavy and life- 
less, but the meaning often left ambiguous. If the em- 
phasis be placed wrong; we shall penrert and confound 
the meaning wholly. To give a conunon instance : such 
a simple question as this, '^ Do you ride to town tp^y V 
is capable of no fewer than four difierent acceptattons, 
according as the emphaus is differently placed on thewords* 
If it be |>ronounced thus : ** Do you ride to town to-day ¥* 
the answer may naturally be, ** No^ we send a servant in 
our stead/' If thus : " Do you ride to town to^iay V* 
ai>swer, " No, we intend to walk." " Do you ride Ift 
town to-day V* " No, we ride into the country/' , " Do 
you ride to town /tfftjfayf" '* No, but we shall to-morrow ?'* ' 
In like manner, in solemn discourse^ the whole force and 
beauty of an expression often depend on the accented wordj^ 
and we may present to the hearers qiute different views of 
the same sentiment, by placing the emphasis differently^ 
In the following words of our Saviour* observe in what 
different lights the thought is placed^ according as the words 
are pronounced. ** Judas, betravest thou iht son of maa 
with a kiss V\ ** Beirayest thou,** makes the reproach tuni 
en the infamy of treachery. ^ Betrayest thou^* makes it 
rest upon Judas's connexion with his master. ^ Betrayest 
thou the son of man/* rests it upon our Saviour's persona}^ 
character and eminence. ** Betrayest thou the son of man 
loitB a lus P* turns it upon his prostituting the signal of 
peace and friendslm> to the purpose of amark of destruction. 

The emphasis often lies on the word that asks a question i 
as, << UTho said so ?" ** UrbenwSl he come V* «« What shall 
I do ?" " Wbhber shall I go ?" « Why dost thou weep ?»• 
And when two words are set in contrast, or in <mpositioxi 
to one another^ they are both emphatic i as, ** He is the 
'Jfrnii/, n6t thefathen of his people!" ** His subjecu/ror 
him, but they do not love him*^ 

Some sentences are so full and comprehensive, that aL 
most every word is emphatical : as, ** Ye hills and dales^ 
^e rivers» woodsi aad pkuss V ori as that emphatic expq^ 
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tulation in the prophecy of Ezekiel, «■ Why will ye die !*' 
In the latter short sentence, every word is emphatical ; and 
on whichever word we lay the emphasis, whether on the 
first, second, third, or fourth, it strikes out a different 
;Sense, and opens a new subject of moving expostulation. 

As accent Signifies the syllable on which it is laid, and 
. makes it more distingtushed by the ear than the rest ; so 
emphasis ennobles the <jwrord to which it belongs, and pre- 
sents it in a stronger light to the understanding* Were 
there no accents, words would be resolved into their origi- 
nal syllables : were there no emphasis, sen tencei would be 
resolved into rfieir original words ; and, in this case, the 
hearer would be under the painful necessity, first, of ihak- 
ingout the words> and afterwards, their meaning. 

Emphasis is of two kinds, simple and complex. Simple, 
when it serves to point otlt only the plain meaning (>f any 
proposition ; complex, ^hen, besides the meaning, it marks 
also some aflfection or emotion of the mind ; or gives a 
nieaning to words, which they would not have in their usn- 
* al acceptation. In the former case, emphasis is scarcely 
more than a stronger accent, with little or no change of 
tone ; when it is complex, besides force, thete is always 
superadded a manifest change of tone. 

The following sentence contains an example of simple 
emphasis : ** And Nathan said to^ David, Thtm art the 
man.*' The emphasts on thou^ serves only to point out 
the meaning of the speaker. But in the sentence which 
follows, we perceive an emotion of the speaker superadded 
to Ihe simple meaning : ** Why will ye die V 

As the emphasic often falls on words in different parts of 
tSie same sentence, so it is frequently required to be conti- 
fiued, with a little variation, on two^ and sometimes three 
words together. The following sentence exemplifies both 
the parts of this position ; " If you seek to make on^ ficb^ 
«^udy not to increase hh stores y but to d'Mfush his desires.'* 
Emphasis may be further distinguished, into the . weaker 
ind the stronger emphasis. In the sentence, ** Exercise 
^nd temperance strengthen th^ constitution ;** we perceive 
more force on the word streHgiben^ than on any jotHer ; 
though it is not equal to the stress which we apply to the 
word indiffereniy in the following sentence : ** Exercise and 
temperance strengthen even an indifferent constitution.** 
It is also proper to itmark that the word^ c^itrcisi^ Umpe* 
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r«icet tfmsiiiuiionf m die last example bat one, are pro- 
BOttoced with greater force than the particles and and tbt ; 
and jtt those wordf cannot properly be called emphatic^ $ 
ior die stress that is laid on thensy is np more than snffi* 
tient to convey distinctly the meaning of each word#— » 
From these observations it appears, that the smaller parts 
•f spee^t namely, the articles, conjunctions, prepositions, 
ftc. auB, in general, obscurely and feebly expressed j that 
the substantives, verbs» and more significant words, are 
Irmly and distinctly pronounced ; and that die emi^tical 
words, those which mark the meaning of a phrase, are 
pronounced with peculiar stress and energy, though vari- 
ed according to the degree of dieir importaaee. 

Emphasis, besides its other offices, is the great regulator 
•f quantity. Though the quandty of our syllables is fix- 
sd, in words separate^ pronounced, yet it is mutable, when 
these words are ranged in sentences % the long being change 
sd into short, the ffltort into long^ according to the impor- 
tance of the, words with regard td meaning : and as it is 
by emphasis onl/, that the meaning can be pointed out, 
emphasis must be the regulator of quantity. A iew ex- 
amples will make this point very evident. 

PleasM thoii shilt hear— and learn the secret-power, . ftc--- 
Pleas'd thou shalt hear — and dioa al^e shalt hear— -^ 
Pleas'd thou shalt hear^in spite of them sKalt hear— 
Pleas'd thou shalt hear—- though not behold the fair-** 

In the first of these instances, the words pleas'd Sind bear, 
being equally emptiatical, are both long ; whilst the two 
intermediate .words, fbSu and shaky being rapidly passed 
over, as the sense demands, are reduced to a short quantity. 

In the second instance, the word thou by being the most 
important^ obtains the chief, or rather the sole emphasis ; 
and xhjis, it is not only restored to its natural long quan- 
tity, but obtains^ f?^^ ei^phasis a sdll greater degree of 
length, than when pronounced in its separate state. This 
greater degree of length, is compensated by the diminution 
of quantity in the wptdspkas*d and hear^ which are sound- 
ed shorter than in the preceding instance.^ The word shSlt 
still continues short. Here we may also observe, that though 
thou is long in the first part of the ver«, it becomes short 
when repeated in the second, on account of the more IbrciblQ^ 
nn^asis belonging to the word drfftifp which foUowii it< " 
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In tbe thiinl instance* die woitl^/iMrhaiTii;^ the 
obtaint a long cfamiitj* And though it is iihpessiUe* to 
prolong the sound of this word, as it ends inr a puretin:rt^y 
yet in thisi asaotall ^cnilar instances* ^e additional qtian- 
tity is to.be made out b.y a restof the Toice* proportiotied 
tp the impoitance of the word*- In this instance^ -We snay 
also observe, that the word shulif repeated in the isecond 
part of the line^ is reduced again to a short quai:itlt^:<<: 
. In the fouith instance, the word hear placed in- opposi- 
tion t^ the: wordi^i&^A^ in the latter part of th^ lin^, obtains 
from the sense, the chirf emphasis, and a. proportionate 
length. The words thou and sialif are again redaced to 
short quantities ; and the . word ^/ro/V ^lends some of the 
tiime which it possessed* to the riiore important word i^r. 
. Fr^m tliese instances^ it is evidentt tliat the quantny of 
our syllables is net fixed ; butgovemedby emphasis.-«-To 
observe a due measusementof time, on all occasions, is 
doubtless yery difficult ; Jbut by instruction. and practice 
the difficuljEy-may be overcome. 

Emphasis chaoges, not onfy the quantity of words, and 
syllables, but also^ in pairticulat cases^ the seat o^ the ac- 
cent. This is demonstrable from the following examples. 
"He -shall mcrease, but I shall rf/creafe." " Theire is a 
difference between giving and_/^rgiving." " In this species 
of corhposjtipn, //j«sibaity is much more eissential than 
probability.'* In these examples, the emphasis requires the 
accent to be placed on syllables, to which it does not com' 
monly belong* 

In order to acquire the proper management of the em- 
phasis, the great rule,. and indeed the only rule possible to 
be giveja* is, that the speaker or- reader study to attain a 
just conception of the &rce and spirit of the sentiments 
which he-is to pronouocek For to^ lay the emphasis with 
exact propriety^ is a constant exercise of good sense, and 
^ttentton^ It is far from> being an incdnsiderable attain- 
ment. It is oaae o£ the greatest trials of a true and just 
taste ; and must an«e from* feefipg delicately ourselves, 
and from judging accurately, of what h fittest to strike 
the feelings of others. 

There is one mrovf against which it is particularly pro- 
per to caution the ^earner ; namely, that of multiplying 
empha^cal words too much. * It is only by a pru4ent re- 
serve in the use of them« that we can give theffi any 
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wetghfT It tbey mcur too ofteQ ; ^ a's^akircfr 4-ea^fer 
attempt4?to reader every tiling whidih^'^xprftwe^of kl^ 
itnpoitaaee, -by arhittkbcrde ^ stro&gj^ett^f^asisy ^W6 ^otm 
li^rn to |wiy • li«ie regard' to tiittn* To 'cmwd^ifery seJi- 
tenoe^'witheinpbfttipil words, t» Hke^trowdkfg all^e^pages 
of a^foook with Italic charftctersy ^\k\/^i ^s to the^ftctjp 
is }uftt dieTsattie-astto oseno'siuih diBtiiictkm» at all« 

• 'Seqtion 4. Yy Jpoitfw. 
Pauses or: y^ssmh.iii «f>ediiiig and ^neadixig^ im a 
tot^ cettssri^M^f tfi^eVoiiee, diiriiig a p(irceptitik,'and, 
in m^ny'cft^es, a hieasurable space of time. 

Paiiaes «ie'eqaatt)r c^eeMMty to the speaker and the 
heareir. ^othe^^pealttr, that M&tABfj take brea^, without 
^ich he casiAcc i^cctoed far in delivery ; atid that he 
fiiay, by 1 these tem^nmry rests» reliete the organs of 
tpeeeh,' "Which odterwifte would be soon tired by continned 
actioi^ : to the heBi«ry<:that -the ear also may be relieved 
from the. fatigue, which it would otherwise endure from a 
continuity of sound ; and that the understanding may have 
sufficient tinie to nutfk the di^inction of sentences, and 
their several members* 

There are two kinds of pauses : first, emphatical pauses }' 
and next, such as mark tne distinctions of the sense. An 
trnphattoil pause is made^ after something has been said 
of peculiar moment, and on which we desire to fix the 
hearer's attention. Sometimes, before such a thing is said, 
we usher it in with a pause of this nature. Such pauses 
have the same ^ect at a strong einphasis.; and are^ubject 
to the same rules ; especially to the caution just n6w giveui 
of not repeating them too frequently. For as they excite 
uncommon attention, JUid of eourse raise expectation, if 
the importance of the matter is not fully answerable to 
sucb expectation, they occasion disa^oiiitment and disgust. 
But the most frequent and the principal use of pauses, 
is, to mark the divisions of the sense, and at the same time 
to allow l:he speaker to draw his breath ; and the proper 
and delicate adjustment of such pauses, is one t£ the most 
nice and difficult articles of delivery. In all reading, and 
public speaking* the management of the breath requires a 
good deal of care, so as not to oblige us to divide words 
iTom one aaother, which have so intimate a cozmexioz^ 
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Now the end of such communication beingj not merely to 
lay open the ideas, hut also the different feelings which 
they excite in him who utters them» there must be other 
signs than words, to mamfest those feelings ; as words ut- 
tered m a monotonous manner, can represent only a simi- 
lar sute of gjind, perfectly free from all activity or emo- 
tion. As the communication of these internal feelings was 
of much more consequence in our social intercourse, than 
the mere conveyance of ideas, the Author, of our being 
did not, as in that conveyance, leave the invention of the 
language of emotion to man \ but impressed it himself up- 
on our nature in the same manner as he has, done with re- 
gard to the rest of the animal world ; all of which express 
Sieir various feelings by various tones. Ours indeed, from 
the superior rank that we hold, are in a high degree more 
comprehensive ; as there is not an act of the mindt an ex- 
ertion of tlie fancy, or an emotion of the heait, which has 
not its peculiar tone, or note of the voice, hy which it is 
to be expressed ; and which is suited exactly to the degree 
of internal feeling. It is chiefly in the proper use of these 
tones, that the liie, spirit, beauty, and harmony of deli- 
very consist. 

An extract from the beautiful lamentation of David over 
Saul and Jonathan, may serve as an example of what has 
been said on this subject. ** The beauty of Israel is slain 
upon thy high places. How are the mighty fallen ! Tell it 
not in Gath ; publish it not in the streets of Askelon : lest 
the daughters of the Philistines rejoice , lest the daughters 
of the uncircumcised triumph. Ye mountains of Gilboa, 
let there be no dew, nor rain upon you, nor fields of of* 
ferings ; for there the shield of the miehty was vilely cast 
away % the shield of Saul, as though he. had not been 
anointed with oil !*' The first of these divisions expresses 
sorrow and lamentation \ therefore the note is low. The 
next contains a spirited command, and should be pronoun- 
ced much higher. The other sentence, in which he makes 
a ]£atbeUc address to the mountains where his friends were 
slain, must be expressed in a note quite difierent from- the 
two former ; not so low as the first, nor so high as the se« 
condt in a manly, firm, and yet plaintive tone.* 

This correct and natural language of the emotions, is 
not so difiicult to be attained, as most readers seem to tq^i- 
* Henries* 
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gine. If we enter into &e spirit of the anther's senti- 
ments* as well as into the meaning of his words, we shall 
not fail to deliver the words in properly varied tones. For 
there are few people, who speak StigUsh without a provm- 
cial tone, that have not an accurate use of emphasisy'^iattses, 
and tones, when they utter their sentiments in «amest dis- 
eourse : and the reason that they have not the same use of 
them, in reading aloud the sentiments of others, may be 
traced to the very defective and .erroneous method, in 
which the art of reading is^ taught ; Vhereby all the vari- 
ous, natural, expressive tones of speech, are suppressed^ 
and a few artificial, unmeaning, reading notes, are sub- 
stituted for thiem. 

But when we recpmm^nd to readers, an attention to iB^ 
tone and language of emotions* we must be understood to 
do it with propw limitation. Moderation is necessary in 
this point, as it is in other things. For when reading be- 
comes strictly imitative, it assumes a theatrical manner, 
and must be highly improper, as well as give offence to 
the hearers ; because it is inconsistent with that delicacy 
and modesty> which are indispensable on such occasions* 



CHAPTER IL* 

O? VERSIFICATION. 

As there are few persons who do not sometimes read po- 
etical composition, it seems necessary to give the student 
some idea of that part of gramnaar, which explains the 
principles of versification ; that, in reading poetiy, he may 
be the better able to judge of its correctness, and relish its 
beauties. When this lively mode of exhibiting nature and 
sentiment, is perfectly chaste, it is often found to be high- 
ly interesting and instructive. 

Versification is the arrangement of a certain 
number and variety of syllables, according to cer- 
tain laws. 

Rhyme is the correspondence of the last sound of 
one verse,- to the last sound or syfiaUe of another* 

Feet and pauses are die constituent parts of verse. We 
shall consider those separately. 
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Of Poeiiced Feit 

A certain- nnmber of syllables connected, form a foot. 
They are called y/^/, * because it is by their aid that the 
voice, as it were, steps along through the verse, in a mea- ^ 
5iired pace; and it is necessary that the syllables which ^ 
mark fixis regular movement of the voice, should, in some 
manner, be distinguished from the others. This distinc- 
tion was made among the ancient Romans, by dividing dieir 
syllables into long and short, and ascertaining their quaa- 
tity, by an exact proportion of time in sounding tnem 5 
the long being to the short, as two to one ; and the long 
"syllables, being thus the mote importantt marked th^ 
movement. In English, syllables are divided into accent* 
€i and unaccented ; and the accented syllables being as 
strongly distinguished from, the unaccented, by the pecu- 
liar stress of the voice upon them, are equally capable of 
marking the movement, and pointing out the regular pa- 
ces of the voice, as the long syllables were by their quaa- 
tity, among the Romans. 

When the feet are formed by an accent on vowels, they 
are exactly of the same nature as the ancient feet, and 
iiave the same just quantity m their lyllables. So that, in 
this respect) we have alt that the ancients had, and some- 
thing w hich they had not.' We have, in fact, duplicates of 
each foot, yet with such a d^erence, as to fit them for dif- 
htttA purposes, H> \m applied at our f^leadure. 

£vefy foot hasy from nature, powers pectdiar to itself ;^ 
and it i» upon the ktiowkdge and right application of these 
liicwersy that the pleasure asd e&ct c^ numbers cbiefiy 
depend. • 

All feet used in poetiy consist either of two, or of three 
syllables; and are reducible to eight kinds; foutef two 
lullabies, and four of three, as follows : 

»I8SyLI.A9L|i. TElSTLLA^Lir 

A Trochee - p . A Dactyl - o v 

An Iambus o - An Amphibrach o - u 

A Spondee-- An Anapjest v o - 

A Pyrrhic w y A Tribrach « w v 

A Trochee has the first syllable accented, ai^d the last 
unaccented : as, " Hateful^ pettish.*' 

An lambui has the first syllable unaccented, and the last 
accented; as, "Ktrly, consist," 



^ 
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A Spondee has both the words or syllables accented: 
as, " The pale moon." 

A Prrrhic has both the words or syllables unaccented : 
as, " On the tall tree.'*. 

A Dactyl has the first syllable accented, and the two 
last unaccented : as, '< LabdurSr, p6ssible." 

An Amphibrach has the first and last syllables unac- 
cented : and the middle one accented ; as, ** DelIghCful|< 
domestic" 

^ An Anapsest has the two first syllables unaccented, and 
the last accented : as, <« Contravene, acquiesce*" 
. A Tribrach has all its syllable^ unaccented : a$» ** Nii->, 
mMbU, conquerable." 

Some of these feet may be denominated frwdfal feet $ 
as pieces of poetry may be wholly, or chieSfly formed of 
any of them. Such are the Iambus, Trochee, Dactyl, and 
Anap9sst« The Olivers may be termed secondary feet ; be^ 
.cause their chief use is to diversify the numbers, and to 
improve the verse. 

We shall first explain the nature of the principal feet. 

IAMBIC verses may be divided into several species, 
Recording to the nunAer of feel or syllables of whidi they 
are composed, 

1. The shortest form of the English Iambic consins of 
an Iambus, with an ad^tional short syllabfe ; as, 

Dtsdainln^;, 

Complaining, 

Consenting, 

Rependng, 
We have no poem of this measure, but it may be met wit^ 
in stanzas. The Iambus, with this mdcUtion, coincides 
witib the Amphibrach* 

2. The second form of 6ur Iambic is also too short to 
be continued through any great number of lines. It coa* 
sists of inuo Iambuses* 

What place KshJpe! 
What scenes appear \ 
To me the rose 
No longer glows. 
It seniffdmes takes, or may take, an additional short syK 
. W)lc : as, 

, s a 
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U];>dn ii mdllntftiil 
Beside a fountain* 

S. The third form consists of three lambusesw 
In places far or near j 
Or famous or obscure. 
Where v^olesome is lie air, 
Or whefe the most imptire. 
It sometimes admits of an additional short syllable : as> 
Oiir hearts n5 loiiger languish. 

4. The fourth form is made up of four lambusefi. 

And teay it la«t mjf w€arjf ag«, ^V 
Find out the ^eac^l hermitage. 

5. The Mid species of English Iambic, consists of /to? 
Iambuses. 

How %^d, h8t«r v5lii*4 once, tvails thee n6t, 

To whom related, or by whom begot: 

A heap of dust alone remainS of thee ; 

'Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall bev 

B^ Wise t&-day, *tis madness to defer; 

Next day the fatal preiBedent will plead ; 

Thus on, till wisdom is push'd OUC of life. 
This is called the Herinc measure. In its simplest form 
it consists of fiye Iambuses % but by the admission of other 
feet, as Trochees Daetyls> Anapaests, &c. it is capable g£ 
many Tarieties. Ind.eed, most of th» £jigUsh common 
measures may be varied in the same way, as well as by the 
different position of their pauses. 

6. The sixth form of our Iambic is commonly called 
the Alexandrine measure- It consists of six Iambuses* 

For thou Srt but 6f dust j bS humble and be wise. 
The Alexandrine is sometimes introduced into heroic 
rhyme ; and when used sparingly, and with judgment^ 
occasions an agreeable variety^ 

, Th^ seas shSll waste* the skies in smoke decay, 

_ Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away ; 

" But fix'd his word,' his saving power remains : 

Th}, realm for ever lasts ^ thy own Messiah reigns • 

7. The seventh and last form o£ our iMSoktcWBaamtf 
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The L5rd deacend&i from Ibove^ iod; bowM the hmens lug^ 

This was aacientFf written in one line r but is now 
. broken into two j the first containing four feet^ and ibe 
^cond three : 

Whai an-thjf incrcigs, O my God ! 

M7 rtsing soul surveys, 
Transjported with the ticw, Tin lost ^ 

In wonder, love, an4 praise. 

In all these measures, the accents are to be placed oa 
even syllables 1 and every line considered by itself, is, in 
general, more melodious, as this rule is more strictly 
observed. 

TROCHAIC verse is of several kinds. 

1. The shortest Trochaic verse in our languagei consists 
of one Trochee and a long syllable. 

Truest lovejr ^ 
From above. 
Being j)ure, 
Willendure. 

TumGlt cease. 
Sink «o peace. 

This measure is defective in dignity, and can idUoiii te 
used ofi sertotts occnsioBs* 

2. The second English form of the Trochaic coni&tft 
tffMvoftet; und is likewise so brief, i^t it is rarely used 
for any very serious pcirpostw 

?hithl5ttionntlin 
By a fountain. 

It ddtaetimes contains two ftec or tiocIiees> mih afi Jiddi- 
ttosalleng syUaUk s. as» 

In thS days of old '—-\ 

Fables plainly told. 

d. The third species consistsof #i&r«r trochees^: ai^ 
l^hen our hearts are mourning : 
oir-of three trochees, with an additional long syllable ; a8^ 
RSstl&s ^Krtals t^l for noiigh^ f 
Bliss in vaiu from earth is so\|j;ht } 
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Bliss, a native of the sky. 
Never wanders. Mortals, try % 
There 70U cannot seek in vain ; 
For to seek her is to gain. 

4. Thefourth Trochaic speciesconsists oifmur trochees: as^ 
Round us roars the tempest loiTder* 
Thi4brm may take an additional long syllable, as fol- 
lows : 

Idl£ after dinner in his chair. 
Sat a farmer, ruddy, fat, and fair, j^ 
But this measure is very uncommon. 

5. The fifth Trochaic species is likewise uncommon^ 
It is composed oi five trochees. 

All xkAx walk 6n foot or xide in chariots. 
All that dwell in palaces or garretsr " 

6. The sixth form of the fliglish Trochaic conasts of 
^ix trochees: as, 

On ^ moumu|i» strStch'd bted^li & hoarjf will^. 
Lay a shepherd swain, and viewM the rolling billow. 

This seems to be the longest Tr#cbaic line that our lan- 
guage admits. 

In all these Trochsuc measures, tke accent b to be placed 
oa 4ie odd syllables. 

The DACTYLIC measure, being ^erj uncomimm, we 
shall give only one example of one species of it. 
From thi low pleasure^ df this (Sll^ natuore. 
Rise we to higher, &x;t 

ANAFiBSTIC verses are divided into several species. 
1. The shortest anapasstic verse must be a imgb aosL* 
paest ; as, * 

But in vain, ^ , ^ 

They complain* * 

This measure is, however, ambiguous ; for, by bying 
the stress of the voice on the first and third syllables* we[ 
might make a trochaic. And therefore the first and* sim- i 
plest form of our genuioe Anap«8tic verse, is nadeiU) of i 
f^t^oApapsests; a^ ' -^ a 
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Biithts courage 'gUnfia, 
For no arts could avail. 

Tla« foitnadsrits of anadditonai short syllable. 

TUa Uti coorSge *g«ii ftii him. 

For no arts could avail him. 
2. The second species consists of thru Anapsmsw /^ 

7^ y^oodss spread f5ur branches apSce ; ^ 
^^ To your deepest rocesses I fly > 

1 would hide with the beast$ of the chase ; 

I would vanish from every eye. 

This is a very pleasing measure^ and much iMedy both in 
solemn and cheerful subjects. ^ 

S. The third kind of Engfeh AnapaestiCi consists of 
y^tfr Anapaests. 

Wkj I govtoi mjf pSsstons wtth absolute sway ; 
And grow wiser andiRtter as life wears away. 

This measure will admit of a short syllable at the end : as. 

On th^ warm cheek of youth, inules and rosfe are blinding* 

The preceding are dife different kinds of the principal 
feet, in their more simple forms* They are capable of nu-^ 
merous variations, by the intermixture of those feet witK . 
each other ; and by die admission of the secondary feet. 

We have observed, that English verse is composed of 
feet formed by accent ; and that when the accent falls on 
vowels, the feet are equivaknt to those formed by quan- 
tity. TTiat the.student may clearly perceive this difference, 
we shall produce a specimen of ea^ kind. 

O'Sr haaps of ruins stalk'd the statelj? hind. 

Here we see the accent is up<m^the vowel in each second 
syllable. In the following line, we shaUj&id the same 
Iambic movement, but, formed by acceMwclmsonants^ 
except the last syllable* Wm* 

' Then rustling, crackling, crashing, thunder down. 

Here the time of the short accented syllables, is com- 
pensated by a short pause,, at the end of each word to 
which they belong. 

We now proceed tp, show the manner in which poetry 
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On tbe fourth sjllable> or atthe end of the Second foot i as^ 
The silrer eei'^ ia shining voiames roird. 
The yellow carp" in scales bedropp'd witii gold. 

Offdie fifdi syllable, or m the tniddk of the third foot : as. 
Round broken colnmns" clasping ivy. twin'd» 
O'er heaps of rutn^' stalk'd tne stately hind* 

On the sixth syiU^le, or at the end. of the third foot as, 
Ob say whai stranger cause'' yet nnexplor'dy 
Could make a gcsntie hdte" rc^ct a lord ? 
A line may he dtridcd into three portions, by two cae- 

suras: as, 

OutstretchM he lay*' on the cold ground' ;md oflf' 
Look'd up to heayiu 
Thene is another nKxie of 4i?idiog lines» well smted to 

the nature of. the cpupleft by iotroddcing semf-pauses^ 

-which divide the line into fear pauses. ThE 8eini«f>au&e 

may be called a demi-c^sura. 

The foUowix^ lii^es adwt of* ^md fixein}J]fy k. 
.Glows' while ha i9aids^^ tot trembles' as he writes. 
Reason' the caord'^ but passion' is the gale. 
Rides' io tfe w^Mdwind'^anid greets' the stonn. 

Of Meioiyy Harmmy^ and Expressions 

,Ha;v|»g^sfaewnthc^.generalnilai8reof feetaftdpsmce^^ the 
Constituent part& ef y^rs^, wejsbadl now potnc out, more 
particularly, their use and iinfMiitaiDce. 

Melody, harmony, and expression, are the three great 
objects of poetic numbers.' By melody, is nAfant».a pleasing 
effect produced on the ear« &can anapt arraj)giBn>oit of the 
constituent parts of verse, aiccording to thejaws ^f measure 
and movement. By h^rmonyj an efiact produced by an 
action of the mind, in comparing the di^i^ members of 
^^ a verse with each other, and preserving a due and be»atiful 
proportion between them. By expressions such a choice 
^Kid arraiigenftnt of the constituent parts of verse, aSs serve 
to eitforceipd illustrate the thought or the sentiment. 

We j^all consider each of these three objects in ijccrslf.' 
cation, both with respect to the fee( axxd the pauses. 

• 1st, With regard to melody. 
From the examples which we hswe given of vtrtes^oiv* 
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posed in all the principle feet, it is evident, thst a coQsider- 
abl^ portion of nielbdy is found in each pt tliem, though in 
different degrees. Verses made up of pure laxnbics have 
an exceUept melody,. - 

That the final and xae^ural pauses contribute to melody , 
cannot be doubted by any x>erson who reviews the in- 
stanc0$> which we have already given of those p^ses. To 
form fines of the first melgdy, fie caesura must be at the, 
end of the second/ or 6f the ^ir4 foo^ or in the middle of 
the third; 

2d, l^dot i-eispeot to h;irm^iiy. 

Verses composed of Iambics ha^ indeed a fine har^ 
mony ; but as the stress of the voicey in n^peating sucH 
verses, is i^^mj^ indie^fne pkce; thtft \% ott^very s^ond 
syllable, such a uniformity ^odld disgust the ear in along 
succession v. 3^<} therefore such chaUiges were soiigbt for, 
as might mtiroidace the pleasure of Tariety^ without preju- 
dice to melod^ ; or Ixrhich might even contribute ta its 
improtremejii. ' ^ 

Of this nature t^as the fhtrodtictiori of the Trochee, t^ 
form the first foot of an heroic verse : as^ 

Fivoiirs t8 nSne^ ih all 4ic smiles igxt^ndfl;, . "x. 
Oft she rejects, but never once offends. - x 

Each of these lines begtfit vkh a Trochee i tthe re* 

mabwng fioet ate in tiae lamlnc morvement;^ In the' foK 

lowing liae of tlie aarae ndv^ment, the fourth' ioot is^a^ 

Trochee* 

— i^ 

All these our noti5ns vain» sees 2ind derides. 

The nest i:h8Et^ admitted for die stUre of vsttety, with- 
out prejudice to me}ody» is the intermlztiire of Pyrrhics 
and SpoAdeto ; m ^idh t^^ iiApressicfna in die One foot 
make, up for the waiit of pne m the other ; and two long 
syllables compensate two short ones, so as to make the sum 
of the quantity tt the ^wo feet, equal to two Iambie<^. 

<$1l^g¥«eft^toi:t6l5ok!fllto dig clear .. 
Smoosh lake diat^ to me seem'd another sky. ij 

. Stood rul'd stood vast Infinitude cox^A'd. 

*t1ie next variety admitted is that of the Araphibracji . 

Which mamv a bard h&d chaunted manjf ii day. 
' T 
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In this line we find that two of the feet are Ainphi- 
brachs ; and tluee» Iambics. 

We have before shewn that the caesura improves the me- 
lody.of verse ; and we shall now speak of its other more 
important office, that of being the chief source of har- 
mony in numbers. 

The first and lowest perception of harmony* by means 
of the cssura, arises from comparing two members of the 
same line with eiach other, divided in the manner to be 
seen in die instances before mentioned ; because the beauty 
of proportion in the members, aecovding to each of these 
Aivisiims, is founded in nature ; being as one to two**»twn 
to three — or three to two. 

The next degree arises from comparing the members of 
a couplet, or two contiguous lines : as, ^ . 

See the bold youth* strun up the threatening steep. 
Rush thro* the thickeu* down the valleya' sweep. 
Here we find the csBSura of the first line, at the end of 

the second foot } and in the middle of the third foot in the 

last line. 

Hang o'er tbeir coursers' beads* with eager med. 
And earth rolls back* beneath the flying steed. 
In this couplet, the csesora is at the end of the third foot, 
in the first line ; and of the second, in the latter line. 

The next perception of harmony arises from comparitig 
a greater number of linest and observing the relative pro- 
portion of the couplets to each other, in point of ^milarity 
and diversity : as. 

Thy forests Windsor* and thy green retreats,* 
At once the monarch's' and uie muse's seats. 
Invite my lays.* Be present Sylvan maids* 
Unlock your springs* and open all your shades* 
Not half so swift* the trembling doves can fly, 
Whto the fierce eagle* cleaves tha liquid sky ; 
Not half so swiftly* the fierce eagle moves, 
When through theciouds*hedrivesthetremblingdoTes. 
. ' In this way the comparison of lines variously appor- 
tioned by the different seats of the three csesuras, may be 
the source of a great variety of harmony, consistent with 
the finest melody. This is still increased by the introduc- 
tion of two csesuras, and much more by that of semi-pauses. 
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The semi-p^u^^ double every where the terms of compa- 
rison ; give a more distinct view of the whole and the 
p.irts : xifford new .proportions of measurementy and an 
ampler scope for diver sitf ^nd equality, those source ^ 
l>sauty in harmony. . 

Warms' in the sun*' refreshes' in the breeze, . 

Glows' in the stars" and "blossoms' in the trees ; 

Lives' through all liie'^ extends' through all extent, 

Spreads' tindivided*^ operates' unspent. 

3d. The last object in versification regards expression* 

When men express their sentiments by words, they na- 
turally fall into that sort of movement of the voice, which 
is consonant to that produced by the emotion in the mind ; 
and the Dactylic or Anapasstic, the Trochaic, Iambic, or 
Spondaic, prevails even in common discourse, according to 
the difiefent nature of the ^ntiments expressed. To imi- 
- tate Qature, therefore, the poet, in arranging his words in 
tho. artificial composition ox verse, must take care to make 
the movement correspond to the sentiment, by the proper 
use of the several kinds of feet : and this is the first and 
most general source of expression in numbers. 

That a judicious management of the feet and pauses, 
may be peculiarly expressive of particular operations and 
, sentiments, will sufficiently appear to the learner, by a few 
select examples under each of those heads. 

In the following instance, the vast dimensions. of Satan 
are shown by an uncomtnon succession of long syllables* 
which detain us to survey the huge arch fiend^ in his fix«4 
—posture. ^ 

^ So stretch'd oiit hiige in length the arch fiend lay. 

The next example affords instances of the power of a 
Trochee beginning a line, when succeeded by an laii^us. 

and sheer within 

Lights 5n his feet ; as when a prowlinff wolf 
' Leaps o'er thg f6nce wtth ease int6 thS told. 

The Trochee which begins th^ line shows Satan in tht$ 
act of lighting : the Iambus that follows, fixes him-— 
«< Lights on his feet.*' 

The bame artifice, in the beginning of the next line, 
makes us see the wolf— «< le^p a'Sr th^ '£tece.''— But aq 
the mete act of leaping over thence k not the only cir- 
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ctuBstance to be attended to, but also the facility \vith 
>iphich it is done, 'diis is strongly marked, not only by the 
smooth foot which follows — ^ wtth €as^'-— itself very ex- 
pressive,, bat likewise by a Pyrrhic preceding^ Ae last foot 
— ^** iht6 the {old."— which indeed carries the wolfi~« v1 th 
case Into tli^f5U-** 

The following instances show the «flects produced by 
cassnnu, so placed as to divide the line iiito very unequal 
portions : such a& that after die first, and before tl^ la^ 
semipede. 

■ ' thus with the year 
Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day* or the sweet approach of even or morn. 

Here the cjEsura after the first semipede Day^ stops ii^ 
unexpectedly, and forcibly impresses the imagination with 
the greatness of the author's loss, the loss of sight* . 

No sooner had th' Almighty ceas'd» but all 
The multitude of angels, with a shout ,_ 
Loud" as from numbers without number" ^;veet 
As from blest voices uttering joy>' ■ 
There is something very spiking ia this uncommon car- 

sHra, which snddoily stops the reader to v^ect oiSi the ini- 

^ortance of a particular word. 

We shall cbse the subject, witih an «xaa3ipi« contaming 

the united powers of jiaany of the princi|iles which ixive 

been expiained, 

Dfre wis the t6ss!ng" ^ep the groans'' D^pair** 

* T^ftded the srbk*^ busiest from conch to couch*' ' 
And over them triumphant deith" hisdart" 
Shook' but d^ia/d to strike, ^ 

Many of the rules and observations respecting l^&ody, 

ate taken ftcm, << Sheridan's Art df Reading $" to which 

book the ComjHler refers the ingenious {stu^st^ |br more 

extensive^ioformalim on ^ sub|ept. 
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PUNCl'UATION.^^ 

PuvcTUATiON is the art of dividing a wrttteu 
composition into sentences^ or parts of sentences, by 
poiiiis or stops, for the purpose of marking the dif- 
ferent pauses which the sense, and an accurate pro« 
nimciation require* 

The Comma repces^KiAs tlbe shortest pause; the 
Semicolon, a pause doid>le that of the commia ; the 
Colon, double that of the semicolon ; and ^e Peri* 
pd, ^double that of the colon. 

The precise quantity or duration of each pause, cannot 
be defined ; for it varies with the time of die whole. The 
same composition may be rehearsed in a quicker or a slow* 
er' time $ but the proportion between the pauses should be 
ever invariable. 

In order more .clearly to determine the proper applica- 
tion of the points^ we must distinguish between sm Smfer- 
fecf pifrauf a simple ienience^ and a compound senience. 

An imperfect phrase contains no assertion; or does not^ 
amount to a proposition or sentence: as, ** TTberefore ; in 
haste ; studious of praise." 

A simple sentence has but one subject, and one finite 
verb, expressed or implied ; as, <** Temperance preserves 
health." 

A compound sentence has more than one subject, or one 
finite verb, either e^ressed or understood } or it consists 
of two or more simple sentences connected toother : ast 
'.< Good namremend^ and beautifies all objects v^ ^Virtue 
r^nes the afiectionn, but vice debsues them^^ 

In a senteuce, the subject ^d the verb, or dther of them, 
may be accompanied with several adjuncts { as, the object, 
the eQd, the circumstance of time> place, n^nner, apd the 

* As punctuation is intended to aid both the sense, and the 
prgni^nciation of a sentence, it could not have been exclusively 
diftcussed under the part of Syntax, or of Prosody, The na^ 
ture of^ the suliject, its ei^ent and importance, and the granv 
vmical knowledge which it presupposes^ ^vt iadltced us t<r 
m^ke it a'diitliict aa^ subsequent arudf^ 
T8 
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like : and the subject or verb xazf be either immediately 
connected v^ith them^ m-m^dhltdy ; tfaaft i^ by being con- 
nected with something which h connected with some other, 
and so on : a», * The mind, unoccnpied xiei A*useftd Itnow - 
ledgei becomes \bl magazint at tnAn and foUnSb'' 

Members of sentences may be divided into, simple smd 
compound members. See page 118. 



Vf the C^m/m. 
TflE Ccfmtha tisually isepar^es thoise pans oT a 
sentence, which, though very cJosely connected in 
3«Mffe andctinadtiti^tion^ t^tiire ti^aost between tihem. 

RvLji 1. Wjthi-esfiecttoasin^lesofiteaoe, th4e several 
words of which it oonsists hav^ sp^^near a x«laiM>n to -each 
edier, that, in general, no points are requkk^, except a, 
full 6tc^ at ^e^rad of it ^ -as, *^ The fear^of the Loid is the 
beginning of wisdoisi." ** £v«ry pavt of matter: s^r^irms 
with living cxeatures.'' ^ 

A simple sentence^ howevaer, when It is a long one^ and 
the nomioalJT^ case is accon^anied with inseparable ad-- 
jUncts, may admitof apau3e innnediateiy before ^he ver> : 
as, ^ The good taste of the present age, has not allowed 
us to neglect the Gultiv»rion of the £ngli^ lai^uage :'' 
** To be totally indifferent to praise or censure, h a tied 
d^ect in ch^^paoter.'' 

Rvxt ti. Wheh 'ftfe'cmufttcteh^ tftte ^ifrerent parts df 
a simple saatence *is ■hiffirt 6| ) ted by 2tn iltt^^crfect phrase, a 
oommais usfta^intt'odutedlji^i* the beginning, and at 
the end of this i^rase : afe, * I renneml)^, ntrhh gratitude, 
hfe goodne* toitte^" ^*fSs'l«^6A fe, in marty mf^Asy "very 
imperfBdc. ft is,y/5r«^^, latititfuch approved.** fhxt •wQien 
£hf?se hltefTlfpCiotis Isff^'shgfft atid 'taimtportttfit, tlne^ comma 
is better omitted : a^9 ^< Flattery Isc^rtainti pernidoutj" 
f^ Theie is juriig a Measure in ibe»e)Scence. 

2a die generality of compound teaa^m^e^ ikere is fre* 
^ent o«:Mion«fiir tommabf;^ as ^^M crppeMr fham the .M* 
U^k\^ Mam 0f 4be "ilMSsMft loe^&asiotfs t<> t^Bc% 4b«y lat 
adapted. ^ •• • . -w. .>n; . ^ . • 
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Kvin iTi. When wo or irtort noims occur in the same 
construction, they are patted by a comma : as,'** Reason, 
Tirtne, answer one great aim :** •'The husband/wife, and 
ditldren, tnafiered extremely*-^*' ** They look away their 
ftrmttmie, clothes, and stock in trade :'* "** He is alternately 
supported by his father, hrs nn^le, and his elder brodier.'* 
From this' rule there is mostly an exception, with regard 
to two ooaus closely connected by a coiigunction : as; 
** Virtue </«/ vice -form a strong contrast to each other :" 
" Libertines t:ftll religion bigotry or supersrition ;" ** There 
is a natural dt^ierence between aterit am/ diemerit, Tirtue 
end vice, wisdom anJ folly.*' But if the parts connected 
ai^ not short, a <>Qmma may be inserted, tboli^ the con- 
junction. is exfKressed : as^ ** Romances may he said to be 
miserable riiap«odies^ or dangerous incentiyes to evil ;** 
** Intemperance destroys the strengdi of our bodies, and 
. the vigour of our minds." 

Rule iv. T^o or more at^ectives belonging to the same 
substan^t^ are likewise separated by commas : as, ** Plain, 
honest truth, wimts no artificu^ covering ;*' ** David Vas 
a brave, wise, and |>ioas into ;*' •* A woman, gentle, sen- 
sible, well-educated, andTcStgioos ;** <• The most innocent 
pleasures are the sweetest^ the most rational, the most af- 
iectiitg, and the most lasting," 

hut two ac^fectiwsv immediately cotuiected b^- a tcon- 
junction, are not separated l>y a comma : as, << True worth 
is modest ^and retired ;'* *< Truth is fair 4md artless simple 
and sincere, uniform and consistent." *\ We imtft be Nm^ 
or foolish ; there is no medium.** 

RvVK *r . Two or anre.'vievbs, iuevingtiie same «omUu^ 
tive cate, Jind imnediatefy t&lWing one asiother, ane uh9 
separated by commas : as, *' Virtue supports in ad^«riity, 
moderates in .pro^rity |^ *' In a letter, we may advise, 
exhort, comfort^ request, and discuss.** 

Two verbs immediately connected by a conjunction, are 
an excej>tion to the above rule : as, *<llicLJitudy if natural 

» 
* As a cottsiclerable pause inpronunciatioii. It neeessary^be^^ 
tween the last noun and the verb, a comma diould be inserted 
to denote it^ » 3ut asnorpause ii^iUowabl^ between the last Ad- 
jective and tl^ noiiq, under Rule IV. the comma is there fgom 
perly omitted. ^keWMXJS^VSMiemenU of £!icutsq;f^ 
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history expands «»rf elevates the rjind ;'* " Whether we eat 
or drink> labour or sleep, we should be moderate." 

Tv^-o or more participles are subject to a. similar rule, 
aud exception.: as " A man,ieariQg» serving, and loiqng 
his Creator ;" «* He was happy in being loved, esteemed, 
and respected ;" ** By being admired anJ flattered, we are 
often corrupted.'* 

Rule ri. Two or more adverb^ immediately succeed- 
ing one another, must be separated by commas : as, •* We 
are fearfully, wonderfully framed ;" •* Success generally 
depends on acting prudentlyi steadily* and vigprottsly, in 
what we undertake." 

But when two adverbs arc joined by a conjunction, they 
are not parted by thd comma : as, ** Some men sin delibe- 
rately ^/w/ presumptuously ;" " There is no-middle state ; 
we must live virtuously or viciously." 

Rule vii, Wlien participles are followed by something 
that depends on theUi, they are generally separated from 
the rest of tlie sentence by a comma : as, " The king ap- 
proving thf plafh put it in execution ;•* " His talents, /drm^i 
for great enterprues^ could not fail of rendering him con- 
spicuous ;" ** All mankind conjpose one familyt attmbled 
under the eye of one common Father." 

Rule vni. When a conjunction is divided by a phrase 
or sentence from the verb to which it belongs, such inter- 
vening phrase has usually a comma at each extremity : as, 
*• They set out early, ^mi/ before the close of the day, ar- 
rived at the destined place." 

Rule ix« Expressions in a direct address, are separated 
from the rest of the sentence by commas : as, ** My soni 
give me thy heart ;** ** I am obliged to you, my friends^ for 
your many favours." 

' Rule x. The case absolute, and the infinitive mood ab- 
solute, are separated by commas from the body of the sen- 
tence ; as» ** His father dying, he succeeded to )the estate;" 
^ At length, their minisiry performed, and race well ran, 
they left the world in peace j" *• To confess the truth, I 
was much in fault." 

Rulk XI. Nouns in apposition, that is, nottns added to 
•th^ 0ouns in the same case, by way oS explication or il- 
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Itt5»atio% wb«|.aeto«lpiii»ed whh adjuncts, art set off b^ 
Gomjnas 8 as^ ^ Pavl, t»e apostle o^ the Gentiles/ was emi- 
nent for his zeal and knowledge;" " The butterfly, child 
ef fte^sitismfittri fintttrs m the sun." 

But if sock ttountf are ungle, or only forni a proper ftame, 
diey are not divided : as, ** Pa^l, the apostle f ** The em- 
peror Antonmus wrote an excellent hook" 

Ht^i^c xn. Simjple ipembers of sentences connected by 
coQiparatives^ are for the most partdistingux^ed by a com<« 
ma : ast *^^i the hart panti^th after the water brooks, 40 
doth my s<ml pant after thpe i** " Better is a dinniCT of herhiS 
with love, tian a stalled ox and hatred with it.** 

If the members in jcomparativp sentences are shori(i the 
conuna is, in general, better ooiitt^ : as^ *' How much 
better is it to get wisdom /iii^i} gold !'. '' Mantdnd act ofteiftr 
trom caprice tiaa reason." 

Kvut xni. When words are placed in opposktOTI V9 
each other, or with some marked rariety, they reqniFC to 
be distinguished by a comma ;. as, ' 

" Tho' deep, yet dear ; tho' gentle, yit not dul! ; 
Strong, without rage; Without o'etflpwfcg, foil* 

'' Good men, in this fraili imperfect state, are often found, 
Dct only itt union with but m opj»ofiitiott #0^ the views and 
conduct of one another." 

Sometimes when the word with which the last preposi- 
tion ag^rees* is single, it is better to omit the comnia before 
it : a6, <V Many sitates were in alliance «;i/s^, aiid under the 
protection ^f Rome.'^ 

The saiBe rule and restrif don must be implied when two 
or more nouns refer to the same pr^positiion : as* ^* He was 
composed both under the threatening and at thea,pproachf 
of a cruel and lingering^ death ;^ ** He was tkh; only the 
kingt but the father i^his people/' 

Rule xit. A remarkable expression, or atSiort obser- 
vation, somewhat in die manner of a quotation, may be 
properly marked wkh a «omma : as> ** It hurts a man V 
pride* to say, I do not know 4^ ** Plutarch calls lying, the 
vice of slaves," 

Rvts XV. Relai^e pronouns ar^ connective wiirds, and 
generally adnnt a coxnina before them : as, ** He preaches 
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subltmely, wh» lives a sabef* righteo»$». and pious life ;" 
** There -is no chnrm in the female sex, Vfhuh can supply 
the place of virtue." 

But when two members, or phrases^ ^xe clofiely con- 
nected by a relative, restraining the general notion of the 
antecedent to a particnlar sense» the cdmma should be 
omitted: as, " Self-denial is the sacrifice which virtue 
must make ;*' " A man who is of a detracting spirit, will 
misconstrue the most innocent words that can be put 
together.** In the latter example, the assertion is' not 
of *' Inan in general,** but of** a man who is of a de- 
tracting spirit v" and therefore they should not be se- 
parated* . . . . - ^«- 

The fifteenth rule applies equally to cases in which 
ihe relative is not expressed/ but understood; as, ** It 
. was from piety, warm- and: unaffected, tliat his morals 
derived strength.'* " This sentiment, habitual and strong, 
infiuenced his whole conduct.** In both of these exam- 
pies, t^ relatke gnd verb which it'Oii are understood. , 

Rule xvk A simple member of a sentence, contained 
within anothe^, or foUqwing anotlier, must be distinguished 
by the comm^: as, *' To improve time, whilst we mt 
blessed with health, will smooth tlie hed of sickness.*' 
tfi Very often, while we are complaining of the vanity, 
and the evils of human ]^fe, we make that vanity, add we 
increase those evils.'* 

If, however, the members succeeding each other, are 
very closely connected, the commi is unnecessary : as, 
*• Revelation tells us how we may attam happiness.** 

When a verb in the iniinitiye mood, follows its govern* 
ing verb, with, several words between -them, those words 
should generally have a comma at the end of them : as, 
** It ill becomes wise and good meft, to oppose and degrade 
one another.** 

Several verbs in the in^nittve mood, having a common 
dependence> and succeeding one another, are also divided 
by commas : as, « To relieve the indigent, to comfort the 
^filicted, to protect the innocent, to reward the deserving, 
is a Immane and noble employment.** , 

Rule XVII. When the verb to hi is followed by a verb 
in the infinitive mood, which, by transpositiont hiigbt be 
made the nominative case to it, the foimer is generally 
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sejfarated firom the latter verb» by a comma: «Sj « ^e 
most obvious remedy is, to withdraw (rom all associations 
with bad men.*' ** The first and most obvious remedy, 
against the infection^ is> to withdraw from all associations 
with bad ra^'** 

RuLB.zviii. When adjuncts or circumstances are of 
importance, and often when the natural order of them is 
inverted^ they may be set o£F by commas : as, ** Virtue 
must be formed ^nd supported, not by unfrequent acti^ 
but by daily and repeated exertions." «• Vices, like sha- 
dows, towards: the evening of life, grow great and mon- 
strous /' «* Our interests are interwoven by threads innu- 
merable \** ^* By threads innumerable our interests are in- 
terwoTcn." 

RuLi zix. Where a verb is understood, a comma may 
often be. properly introduced. This is a general rule, 
^hicb, besides comprising some of the preoeding rules, 
will apply to many cases not determined by any of them ; 
as, " From law. arises security ; from security, curiosity ; 
from curioiiity, knowledge." . In this example, the verb 
" arises" is understood before "curiosity" and " know-. 
ledge %** at which words a considerable pause is necessary* 

RuLB XX. The words, tu^^ jo^ hence f again fJirUt ee-^ 
coodfy^ fttrtmrfyt now, lastly ^ once more^ above ai/» on the 
coatreuyt in the next place^ in short, and all other words and 
phrases of the same kind^ must generally be separated 
from the c<mtext by a comma : as, ** Remember thy best 
and first friend ; /orw/r/f, the supporter of thy infancy, 
and the guide of thy childhood ; jiow, the guardian of thy 
youth, and the hope of thy coming years.*' He feared 
want* hence, he over^valued riches.** " This conduct may 
heal the difl«rence, nay, it may constantly prevent any in 
future. ** Finally f I shall only repeat what has been often 
justly said." ** If the spring put forth no blossoms, in 
summer there will be no beauty, and in autumn, no fruil $ 
*o^ if youth be trifled away without imjprovement, riper 
years may be contemptit^le, and old age miserable.'* 

In many of the foregoing rules and examples, great 
regard must be paid to die length of the clauses, and the 
proportion which they bear to one another. An attention 
to the sense, of any passage, and to the clear, «a$y com- 
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mmrication of it, will» it is presumedt idth.theaidof the 
preceding rules^ enable the student to adjust the proper 
pauses, aad the places for inserting die cdtuoaSb 

m y 

CHAPTER n. 

0/ the Semicol<yii* 
The Semicolon is used fo^ dividing a compound 
sentence into two or more parts, not so closely con- 
Heeled afl those which are separated by a comma, bor 
yet so little tlependeiit on each other, aft those which 
are distinguished by a colon. 

The semicoibn is sometimes used, when the preceding 
member of the sentence does not of itself ^ive a complete 
sense, hot depends on the follorwing clause : and some- 
times when the sense of that member would be complete 
without the concluding One : as in the following imtances : 
«* As the desire of approbation, when it works according 
to reason, improves the amiable part of our spedes in 
every thing that is laudable ; so nothing is more d<sstnic- 
tive to them when it is governed by vanity afid foHy.'.' 

** Experience teaches us, that an entire retreat from 
worldly aSairs, is not what'religion requires ; nor does it 
even enjoin a long retreat from them/' 

*< Straws swim upon the surface ; but j>earls lie at the 
bottom." 

" Philosophers assert, that Nature is unlimited in her 
Operations ; that she has inexhaustible treasures in reserve ; 
that knowledge will. always be. progressive j and that all 
future generatioDfl wfll continue to make discoveries, of 
which we have not the least idea.'* 

CHMnrsR iiL 

Of the Colon. ". , . 

The ColGn is used; t» divide a sentence into two oi 
more parts, less cotmected than those llhich are sepa- 
rated by a semicolon. ; but not so independent as se- 
pwatedtstinct.senteiices*. . 
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The colon iaajhe properly applied in the three follow- 
ing cases. 

1, When a member of a sentence is complete in itself « 
but followed by some supplemental remj^rk, or further il- 
lustration of the subject : as» ^< Nature feflt her inability to 
extricate herself from the consequences of guilt : the 
gospel reveals the plan of Divme interppsition and aid." 
*' Nature confessed some atonexhent to be necessary : the 
gospel discov«r^^hat the necessary atonement is made.'' 

2. When the several ^semicolons have preceded, and a 
still greater pause is necessary, in order to mark the con» 
necting or coiaduding sentiment : as, ** A divine legisla- 
tor, uttering his voice from heaven ; an almighty gover* 
nor, stretchmg forth his arm to punish or reward ; inform- 
ing us of perpetual rest prepared hereafter for the rights 
eous, and of indignation and wrath awaiting the wicked : 
these are the considerations which overawe the world, 
which support integrity, and check guilt." » 

S. The Colon is commonly used when an example, a 
quotation, or a. speech is introduced: as» *< The Scrip- 
tures gkve us an amiable representation of the Deity,^ in 
these words : * God is love/ " •* He was often heard to 
say : * I have done with Uie world, and I am willing to 
leave it/" 

The propriety of using a colon or semicolon, is soxne- 
times determined by a conjunction's being expressed, or 
not expressed : as^ '^ Do not flatter yourselves with the 
hope of perfect happiness : there it no such thine in the 
world." '* Do not flatter yourselves with the nope of 
perfect happiness ; for there is no such thing in the world.*^ 

CHAPTER IV. 

Of the Period. 

When a sentence is copaplete "and independent^ 

an<l not connected in construction witji the following 

sentence, it is marked with a period. 

Some sentences are independent of each other, both in 
their sense and construction ; as, " Fear God. Honoiir 
the king. Have charity towards all men." Others are 
independent only in their grammatical construction : a«. 
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*^ The Supi^me Btting changes not, either in his desire to 
promote our happiness^ or in the plan of his administra- 
tion. One light always shines upon us frpm above. One 
^lear and direct path is always pointed out to man." 
^ A period may sometimes be admitted between two sen- 
tences, though they are joined by a disjunctive or copu- 
lative conjunction. For the quality of the point does not 
always depend on the connective particle, but on the sense 
and structure of sentences ; as. Recreations, though they 
may be of an innocent kind, require steady government, 
io keep them within a due and limited province. But 
such as are of an irregular and vicious nature, are not 
to be governed, but to be banished from every well regu- 
lated mind.*' 

" He who lifts himsdf up to the observation and notice 
jof the world, is, of all meii, the least likely to avoid cen- 
sure. For he draws upon himself a thousand, eyes, that 
will narrowly inspect him in every part." 

The period should be used after every abreviated word t 
as, M. S. P. S. N. B. A. D. O. S. N. S/' &c. 
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4)/ the Dash J Notes, of Interrogation and Exclama^ 
' matton, itc, 

THE DASH. 

The Dash, though often ,used improperly by hasty and 
incoherent writeris, may be introduced with propriety, 
where the sentence breaks off abruptly ; where a signifi. 
cant pause is required ; or where there is an unexpected 
turn in the senkiment : as, " If thou art he, so much re- 
spected once— but, oh ! how fallen ! how degraded !" 
«* If acting conformably to the will of our Creator j— -if 
promoting the welfare of mankind around us ; — ^if secur- 
ing* our own happiness ; are objects of the 'highest mo- 
ment s— then we are loudly called upo^, to cultivate and 
extend the great interests of religion and virtue.'* 

" Hei« lies the great False marble, where ? 

Nothing but sordid dust lies here.** 

Besides the points which mark the pauses in discourie. 
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there are others, which denote a different modulation of 
voice, in correspondence to the sen$e. These arc, 

The Interrogative point, ? 

The Exclamation point, 1 

The Parenthesis, ( ) 

IMTERROGATIOM. 

A note of Interrogation is used at the end of an ifttcrro- 
gative sentence ; that is, when a question is asked : as, 
" Who will accompany me ?" ** Shall we always be 
friends?" . 

Questions which a person asks himself in contemplation, 
ought to be terminated by points of interrogation : as, 
** Who adorned the heavens with such exquisite beauty ?'* 
^* At whose command do the planets perform their con- 
stant revolutions ?** ■■ _____ 

A point of Interrogation is improper after sentences^ 
which are not questions, but only expressions of admira- 
tion, or of some other emotion. " - , 

** "How many instances have we of chastity and excel- 
lence in the fair sex !'* _ 

** With what prudence does the son of Sirach advise us 
m the choice of our companions ! *' ' 

A note of interrogation should not be employed, in ca- 
ses where it is only said, a question has been asked, and 
where the words are not used as a question. "The Cy- 
prians asked me, why I wept." To give this sentence the 
interrogative form, it should be expressed thus : ** The 
Cvprians said to me, * Why dost thou weep V ** , 

EXCl/AMATION. 

The note of Exclamation is applied to expressions "of 
sudJen emotion, surprise, joy, grief, &c^and also to in- 
vocations or addresses: as, " My friend! this^cdnc^uct 
amazes tne !*' ** Bless the Lord, O my soul I and forget 
not all his benefits I** > ' 

** Oh ! had we both our humble state maintained. 
And safe in peace and poverty remained ! 
^ Hear me, O Lord 1 for thy loving kindness is great ^'' 
It is difficult i,n some csises, to distinguish between an 
interrogative and exclamatory sentence ; but a sentence^ in 
which any wonder or admiration is expressed, and no an^ 
swer either expected or .implied, may be always, properly 
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terminated by a note of exclamation : as^ •* How much 
vanity in the pursuits^ men I" «* Who can sufficiently 
* express the goodness di our Creator !" *«^What is more 
amistbk than virtue !" 

The interrogation and exclamation points are indeter- 
minate as to their quantity or time, and may be equiva- 
lent in that respect to a semicolon, a colon, or a period, 
as the sense may requiniu They mark an elevation of the 
voice. 

The utility of the points of Interrogation and Excla- 
mation, appears from the following examples, in which 
the meaning is signified and discriminated solely t>y the 
points. 

" What condescension !'* 

'* What condescension V^ 

•* How great was the sacri^ce !'* 

" How great was the sacrifice ?" 

PARENTHESIS. 

A Parenthesis is a clause containing some neeesisary in- 
formation, or useful remark, introduced iuto the body of 
a sentence obliquely, ^nd which may-be omitted without 
injuring tlie construction ; as, 

'< Know then this truth, (enough fbr man to know,) 
Virtue alone is happiness below." 
" And was the ransom paid ? It was : and paid 
(What can exalt his bounty more ?) for thee.*' 
•* To gain a posthumous reputation, is to save four or 
£ire letters (for what is a name besides ?) from oblivion.'' 
*' Know ye not, brethren, (for I speak n) them that know 
the law,) how that the law hath dominion over a man as 
long as he Uveth V 

If the incidental clause is short, or ^rfectlyVoincide^ 
with the rest of the sentence, it is not proper to use the 
parenthetical characters. The following instances are 
cherefofe improper uses of the parenthesis. " Speak you 
(who saw) his wonders in the deep." " Every planet (as 
the Creator has made 4iothing in vain) is most probably- 
inhabited.'' *? He found them ^leep again ; (for their 
eyes were heavy ;) neither knew they what to answer 
• him." ' 

The parenthesis mark? a moderate depression of (Jk^ 
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voice, and may be accompanied with every point which 
the sense would require, if the parenthetical characters 
were omitted. 

It ought to terminate with the same kind of stop which 
the member has, that precedes it ;' and to contain that stop 
within the parenthetical marks. We must» however, ex- 
cept cases of interrogation and exclamation : as^ ** While 
they wish to .please, (and why should they not wish it ?) 
they disdain mshonourable means/V' It was represented 
by an analogy, (Oh, how inadequate ! ) which was bor* 
rowed from,*' &c. 



T*here are other characters, which are frequently made 
use of in composition, and which may be explained in this 
place, viz. 

An Apostrophe marked thus * is used to abreviate or 
shorten a word : as, *tu for it is ; tho* for though ; ^en for 
^^>^ 9 i^d^^ (or jtkdgeii. Its chief use is to show the geni- 
tive case of nouns : as, ^^ A man's' property y a woman's 
ornament. 

A Caret marked thus ^ is placed where some word 
happens to be left out in writing, and which is inserted 
over the line. This ihark is also called a circumflex, when 
placed over some vowel of a word, to denote a long syl« 
lable : as, « Euphrates." 

. A Hyphen, marked thus - is employed in connecting 
compounded words : as, ** Lap-dog, tea-pot, pre-exist- 
ence, self-love; to-morrowj mother-in-law." 

It is also used when a word is divided, and the former . 

Eart is written or printed at the end of o^e line, and the 
itter ^part at the beginning of another. In this case, it is 
placed at the end (h the first line, not at the beginning of 
the second. 

The Acute Accent, marked thus ' ; as, << Fancy.** The 
Gravef thus : as, " /Stwur." 

In English, the Accentual marks are chiefly used in 
spelling-books and dictionaries, to mark the syllables 
which require, a particular stress of the VQic^ in prg^ 
Siunciation* 

The stress is laid on long and short syllables indiscrimi*^ 
aately. " In fyj^der to distinguiUi the one from the other, 
^ooG^e writers of dictionaries have phkced this grave on the. 
XJ 2 
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former* and the acute oil the lattn> m tfiu manner t: 
*• Minor, mineral* lively, lived rlval» river.'* 

The proper mark to distinguish a long syllable, ts 
this ^ : as, ** Rosy ;" and a short one thus ** : as, " Fol- 
ly." This last .mark is called a breve. 

A Dixresis, thus marked ", eoasists of two points 
placed over one of the two rowels, that would otherwise 
make a diphthong, and parts them into two syllables : as, 
** Creator, coadjutor, aerial.*' 

A Section, marked thtis.^, is the division of a dl0<;otirse, 
or chapter, into less parts or portions. 

A Paragraph % dendtes the beginning of a new subject, 
or a sentence not connected wim the foregoing. This 
character is chiefly used in the Old, and in the New Testa^ 
Aient* • ' 

. A Quotation " *'. Two inverted commas are generally 
placed at the beginning of a phrase or a passage, which 
is quoted or transcril^d from the speaker or author in his 
. own words ; and two commas in thdr^irect position, are 
placed at t^e conclusion : as, ' 

** The proper study of mankind is man.** 

Crotchets or Brackets [ ] serve to inclose at word or 
sentence, which is to be explained in a note, or the expla* 
nation itself, or a word or a sentence which is intended to 
supply some deficiency, or to rectify some mistake. 

An Index or Hand (j:> points out a remarkable pas* 
sage, or something that^requires particular atteiitioft. 

A Brace ^ is used in poetry at the end of a triplet 

or three lines, which have the same rhyme. ' 

Braces are also used to connect a number of words 
with 'one common term, smd are introduced to prevent ft 
repetitiori in writing or printingi ' 

An Asterisk, or little star *, directs the reader to some 
note in the "margin^ or at the bottom- of the page. Two 
or three asterisks generally denote the omission of sOfiie 
letters in a word, dt of some bold or itidelicate expres- 
sion, or some defect in the manuscript. 

An EUipMs -— fr is also used, wheitsome letter^ in « 
word, or some words in a verse, are omitted : as, ^ The 
k— g,*' for « the Idng;*' 

' An Obelisk, which is maijced thus t» and Parcels 
thus It, tdgether with the letters of the Alphabet, and 
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£[gure<» are used as references to the margini or bottom o£ 
tSepage. 

PAftAORAPHS. 

fir mzj not be improper to insert^ in this place, a few 
general directions respecting the division of a composition 
into paragraphs. ' ' 

Different subjects, unless they ai« very ^hort, or very 
numerous in sxnall compass, should be separated into psi- 
ragraphs. 

When pne subject is continued to a considerable length, 
*the larger divisions of it should be put into paragraphs. 
And it ^11 have a good effect to form the breaks, when 
it can properly be done, at sentiments of the most weight, 
or that call for peculiar attention. ^ 

• The facts, premises, and conclusions, of a subject, some- 
times naturally point out the separations into paragraphs ; 
and each of these, when of great leiigth, will again require^ 
subdivisions at their most distinctive parts. 

In cases which require a connected subject to be formed 
into several, paragraphs, a suitable turn, of expression, ex« 
hibidng the connection of the broken parts^ will giye 
beauty and force to the division* > 

DIRECTIONS HBSPECTINO THE USE OP CAPITiL 
LETTERS. 

I» was forfnerly the custom to begin every noun with a 
capital : but as this practice was troublesome, and gave 
the writing or printing a crowded and confused appear- 
ance, it has been discontinued. It is, however, very proper 
to begin with a capital, 

1. The first word of every book, chapter, letter, note» 
or any other piece of writing. ^ 

2. The first word after a period ; and, if the two sen« 
tences are totidty independent f after a note of inten:ogation ^ 
or exclamation. 

But if a number of interrogative o^ exclamatory sen- 
tences, are thrown into one general group ; or if the con* 
struction of the latter sentences depends on the former, all 
of them, eiicept the fir^t, may begin with a small letter : 
as, ** How long, ye simple ones, will ye love simplicity ? 
and the scorners delight in their scorning ? and foolishate 
knowledge f ' ** Aus ! how different ! yet how like the 
wune!" 
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3. The appellations of the Deity: sis, ^God» Jehovah » 
the Almighty^ the Supreme Being, the Lord, Providence, 
the Messiah, die Holy Spirit?' 

4. Proper names of persons, places, streets, mountains, 
rivers, ships: as, *• George, York, the Strand, the Alps,* 
the Thames, the Seahorse." 

5. Adjectives derived from the proper names of places ; 
as, ** Grecian, Roman, English, French, and Italian.'* 

6. The first word of a quotation, in^oduced after a 
colon, or when it is in a direct form : as, •* Always re- 
member this ancient maxim : * KnoW. thyself/ " ** Our 
great Lawgiver says, * Take up thy cross daily, and {hllow 
me/ ** But when a quotation is brought in obliquely after 
a comma, a capital . is unnecessary : as, *' Solomon ob- 
serves, • tliat pride goes before destruction.* ** 

. ' The first word of an example may also very properly be- 
gin with a c^apital : as, " Temptation proves eur virtue." 

7. Every substantive and principal word in the titles of 
books : as, " Johnson's Dictionary of the English Lan- 
•gua^e; " Thomson's Seasons V « Rollings Ancient His- 
tory?' - 

8. The first word of every line in poetry. 

^ 9. The pronoun /, and the interjection 0, are written 
in capitals ; as, *• 1 write |" " Hear, O earth P* 

Other words, besides the preceding", may begin with 
capitals, when they are remsu-kably eipphatical, or th^ 
principal subject of the composition. ^ 
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APPENDIX: 

COHTAIVINO 

•RULES AND OBSERVATIONS 

FOl ASSISTING TOtJMG >B&80NS TO I^RITE^ WITN fB&SPI-. 
cVlTY AND ACCURACY. 

To be studied after they have acquired a competent 
^ knowledge of English Grammar. 

' ^ PERSPICUITY. 
IS the fundamental quality of style : a quality so essential 
in every kind of writingy that for the want of it nothing 
can atone. It is not to be considered as merely a sort of 
negative virtue* or freedom from defect. It has higher 
xnerit : it is a degree of positive beattty. We are pissed 
with an author, and consider him as deserving praise* who 
frees us from all fatigue of searching for his nieaning ; who 
carries us through his subject without any embarrassment 
or confusion ; whose style flows always like a limpid stream* 
through which we s^e to the very bottom. 

The study of perspicuity and accuracy of expression 
consists of two parts ; and, requires attention, first, to 
Single Wordt and fbrases ; and then* to the Conttruction of 
Sentences. 

PART I. 

Of Pejispicuity and Accuracy of Expression* 

with respect to single Words and Phrases. 

These qualities of style* considered with regard to 
words and phrases* requir^ the following properties : pu^ 
aiTY, rROPRiETT* and PRECISION. 

CHAPTER L 

OF PURIiy. 

Pu&iTY of Style consists in the use of such TVjOrds, and 
^i^cb constrnctionsi as belong to .the idiom of the language 
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which we speak ; in opposition to words and phrases that 
are taken from other languages, or that are ungrammatical) 
obsolete, new-coined, or used without proper authority. 
All sUch words and phrases as the following, should be 
avoided : {^uoth he ; I wui not ; emvhile ; behest ; selfsame ; 
delicaiesse. for delicacy ; folitesse^ for. politeness ; hauteur^ 
for haughtiness ; incumbermentf connexity. martyrised^ for en- 
eumbrance, connexion, martyred^ 

The introduction of foreign and learned words, unless 
where qecessity requires them, should never be admitted 
into our composition. Barren languages may need such 
assistance, but ours is not one of tnese. A multitude of 
'Latin words; in particular, have, of late, been poured in 
upon our language. On some occasions, they give an ap- 
pearance of devation and dignity to style ; but they often 
render it stiff and apparently forced. In general, a plain, 
native style, is not only more intelligilue to all readers^ 
but by a proper management of words, it can be made 
equally strong and ezpresave with this Latinised English^ 
or any foreign idioms. 



CHAPTER IL 

OF PROPRIETY. 

pROPRXETY of language is the selection of spch words 
as the best usage has appropriated to those ideas, which w£ 
intend to express by them ; in opposition to low ezpre«- 
sions, and to words and j)hrase8 which would be less signi- 
ficant of the ideas that wfe mean Xo convey. Style may 
be pure, that is, it may be strictly English, without Scot- 
ticisms or Gallicisms, or ungrammatical, inegular ex- 
pressions of any kind, and may, nevertlieless be deficient 
in pr6priety ^ for the words may be ill chosen, not adapted 
to the subject, nor fully expressive of the author's sense. 

To preserve propriety, therefore, in our words and 
phrases, we must avoid low expressions ; jupply words thai 
are wanting ; be careful not to use the same word in e&fferent ;, 
senses ,* avoid the injudictous use of technical phrases 9 equivocal 
or ambiguous words ^ unitttelUgible expressiotUf and all sucl words 
and phrases as are not adapted io our meaning, 

1. Avoid low expressions : such as, ** Topsy tunry, bur- 
ly burly, pellmell; having a month's mind for a thing; 
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currying favour with a person ; dancing attendance on 
the great," i&c. 

<* Meantime 'the Britons, left to shift for themselves, 
were forced to call in the Saxons for their defence." The 
phrase, left to shift for tlwnselvrsf is rather a low- phrase, 
and too much in the familiar style to he proper in a grave - 
treatise^ 

2, Sk^j words that at^ wataing. " Arbitrary power I 
look upon as a greater evil than anarchy itself, as much as 
a savage is a happier stale of life than a slave at the oar :" 
it should liave been, ** as much as the state of a savage is 
happier than that of a slave at the oar." ** He has not 
treated this subject liberally, by the views of others as well 
as his own ;** •* by adverting to the views of others," would 
have been better. «* Thij generous action greatly increased 
his former services ;" it should have 'been "greatly in- 
creased the merit of his former services/' " By the plea- 
sures of the imagination or fancy (which I shall use pro- 
miscuously) I here mean," &c. This passage ought to have 
had the word ** terms" supplied^ which would have made 
it correct : ** terms which I shall use promiscuously." 

It may be proper in this place to observe, that articles 
and prepositions are sometimes improperly omitted ; as in 
the following instances ; " How immense the differencie be- 
tween the pious and profane !" ** Death is the common lot 
of all ; of good men and bad.*' They should have had 
the article and preposition repeated : " How immense the 
difference between the pious and the profane !" " Death is 
the common lot of all j of good men and of bad. 

The repetition of articles and prepositions is proper, 
when we intend to point out the objects of which we speak^ 
as distinguished from each other, or in contrast ; and when 
we wish that the reader's attention should rest on that dis- 
tinction : as, *' Our sight is at once the mo«t delightful^ 
and the most useful 01 all our senses.*^ 

3. In the same sentence f he careful not to use the samit word 
ioo frequently^ nor in diferent senses. « One may have an air 
^uhich proceeds from ajust sufficiency and knowledge of the 
xnatter before him, which may naturally produce some 
motions of his head and body, which might become the 
1»ezich better than the bar/' 
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The pronoun ^ithlcb is here thrice nsedy in such a mstnner 
lEts to throw ohseurity over the sentence. 

•• Gregory favoured the undertaking, for no other reason 
than this, that the manager, in countenance, favoured his 
friend.'f It should have been, ^«* resembled his friend." 

<* Charity expands our hearts in love to God and man> 
it is by the virtue of charity that the rich are blessed, and 
the poor supplied.'* In this sentence, the word " charity" 
is improperly used in two different senses ; for the highest 
benevolence, and for almsgiving. - ! 

4. Avoid the injudicious use of icehmcal terms*' To inform 
those who do not understand sea-phrases, that *' y^e tack- 
ed to the larboard, and stood off to sea," would be ex- 
pressing ourselves very obscurely. Technical phrases not 
being in current use» but only the peculiar dialect of a 
particular class, we should never use them but when we 
know they will be understood. 

5. Avoid equivocal or ambiguous words* The following 
sentences ire exceptionable in this respect. ** As for such 
animals as arc mortal or noxious, we have a right to de- 
stroy them." " I long since learned to like nothing but 
what you </o." " He aimed at nothing less than the crown " 
may denote either, ** Nothing was less aimed at by him 
than the crown," or, " Nothing inferior to the crown could 
satisfy his ambition." ** / will have mercyy and not sacri- 
fice." The first part of this sentence denotes, « I will ex- 
ercise mercy ;" whereas it is in this place employed to sig- 
nify, •* I require others to exercise it." * The translaiiotv 
diould therefore have been accommodated to these' diiiVr- 
tnt meanings. " They were both much more ancient 
among the Persians, than Zoroaster or Zerdusht.*' The 
or in uxis sentence is equivocal. It serves either as a co- 
pulative to synonymous words, or as a disjunctive of dif- 
ferent things. If, therefore, the student should not kno\\ 
that Zoroaster and Zerdusht mean the same person, le 
will 'mistake the sense. ** ^fhe rising tomb a lofty cplumn 
bore :" " And thus the son the fervent sire addrest." Diti 
the tomb bear the column, or the column the tomb ? Did 
the son address the sire, or the sire the sop ? 

6. Avoid umntelUgible Und inconsisient words or, phrases > 
•* I -have observed," says Steele, " that the superiority 
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among these co&dumse politicians^ proceeds from an 
•pinion of gallantly and fashion." This sentence, con^ 
sidered in itself, evidently conveys no meaning. First, it 
is not said whose opinion, their own, or that of others i 
Secondly, tt is not said what opinion, or of what sort,.fa- 
vouraT>le or unfavourable, true or false, but in general, " ah 
opinion of gallantry and fashion,'* which contains no de- 
finite expression of any meaning. With the j oint assistance 
~ of the context, reflection, and conjecture, we shall perhaps 
conclude that the author intended to say ; " That the rank 
among^these politicians was determined by the opinion 
generally entertained of the rank, in point of gallantry 
and fashion, tliat each of them had attained." 

" This temper of mind,** says an author, speaking of 
humility, ** keeps our understanding tight about us.** 
Whether the author bad any meaning in this expression^ 
or what it. was, is not easy to determine. 

Sometimes a writer runs on in a specious verbosity^ 
amusing his reader with synonymous terms and identical 
propositions, well-turned periods, and high sounding 
words ; but at the same time, using those words so inde-. 
finitely, that the reader can either affix no meaning at all 
to them, or miy affix to them almost any roeamng ho 
pleases. 

*• If it is asked," says a late writer, «* whence arises the 
harmony, or beauty of langua^ I what are the rules for 
obtaiining it ? the answer is obvious. Whatever renders a 
perfod sweet and pleasant, makes it also graceful. A good 
ear is the gift of nature ; it may be much improved, but 
not acquired by art. v Whoever is possessed of it, will 
scarcely need dry critical precepu to enable him to judge 
of a true rhythmus, and melody of composition. Just 
numbers, accurate proportions, a musical symphony, mag- 
nificent figures, and that decorum which is die result of 
all these, are unison to the human mind.** 

The following is a poetical example of die same nature, 
in which there is scarcely a glimpse of meaning, though 
It was composed by an eminent poet. 

From harmo^f from heavenly harmony, 
This univeirsal frame began $ 
From harmony to harmony 
Thro' all the compass of the notes it raih 
The diapason dosii^ full in man* 
•A 
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la general, it may be said, that in wriiings of tbi^stamp^ 
we must atcept ofsound instead of sense ; being assured, 
that if we meet with little that can. inform the judgment, 
we shall at least find nothing that will offend th^ear. And 
perhaps this is one reason that we pass over such smooth 
language, without suspecting that it contains little or no 
meaning. In order to write or speak clearly and intelli- 

fibly, two things are especially requisite : one, that v e 
avc clear and distinct ideas of our subject ; and the other, 
that our words be approved signs of tliose ideas. That 
persons who think confusedly, should express themselvus 
obscurely, is not to be wondered at; for embarrassed, ob- 
scure, and feeble sentences, are generally, if not always, 
the result of embarrassed, obscure, and feeble thought j but 
that persons of judgment, who are ac<fustorned to scruti- 
nize their ideas, and their signification of the words, should 
sometimes write without any meaning, is, at first sight, 
matter of admiration. This, however, when further consi- 
dered; appears to be an efiect derived from the same cause, 
indistinctness of concepticn, and inattention to the exact 
import of words. The occasions on which we are. most 
apt to speak aitid write in this unintelligible manner^ are 
the three following. 

Thejirst is, where there is an exhnberance of meta]^or. 

; Writers who are fond of the metaphoric style, are gene- 
rally disposed to continue it* too long, and to pursue it too 
far. ' They are often misled by a deisire of flourishing on 
the several properties of a metaphor which they have ush- 
ered into the discourse, ^yichout taking the trouble to ex- 

' amine whiether there are any qu^'ties in the subject, to 
whichthese properties can, witli justice and perspicuity, be 
applied. The following instance of tTiis sort ot writing is 
from an author of considerable eminence. *^ Men must ac- 
quire a very peculiar and strong habit of turning their view 
inward, in order to explore the interior regions and reces- 
ses of the mind, the hollow caverns of <Jeep thought, |he 
private seats of fancy, and the»wastes and wildernesses, as 
well as the more fruitful and cultivated tracts of this ob- 
scure climate." A most wonderful way of telliiigas, that 
it is difficult to trace the operations of the mirid. The au- 
thor having determined to represent the human mind un- 
der the metaphor of a country, revolved in his thoaghts 
the various objects \Ai\ch might be found in a cotmtry, 
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i^thout considering whether there are any things in the 
mind properly analogous to these, ftence the strange pa- 
radb he makes with rggtons and recesses^ hollotv caverns and 
private seats^ wastes and wildernesses^ fruitful and cultivated 
tracts ; words which, though they have a precise meaning, 
as applied to country, have no definite signification, m 
applied to mind. 

Tlie second occasion 6f our being apt ^o write upintelli* 
gtbly, is that wherein the terms most frequently occurring^ 
denoto things which are of a complicated nature, and to 
which ihe mind is not sufficiently flimiliarised. Of these 
the instances are numberless in every tongue ; such as, 
govemmenJ:, church, state, constitution, power, legislature, 
jurisdiction, &c. ^ . 

The third ar^d principal occasion of unintelUgible writ- 
ing, i«, when the terms employed are verv abstract, and 
consequently of very extensive signification. Thus the 
word //Wis more distinctly apprehended by the itiind than 
the word Z^uzj/, hcast than animal^ and animal tliah being. 

The 7ch and last rule foi* preserving propriety in our 
words and phrases, is^ to avoid all those whhh are not adapts 
ed to the ideas ^e mean to communicate ; or whUh ar^ less sig' 
mjufant than oth^'s, of those ideas. ** He feels i:ny sorrow 
that can arrive at man ;*' better " happen to man/,' ** The 
conscience of approving one's self a benefactor, is the best 
I?COncipence for being so ;" it should hay© been *• conscious^ 
ness** ** He firmly believed the divine preceptf * There Is 
not J sparrow falls to the ground,' '* &c. It should feavc 
be jn *• doctrine.'* 

« It is but opening the eye, and the scene enters." A 
scen3 cannot be said to enter : an actor enters ; but a scene 
c^arSf or presents itself 

•< We immediately assent to the beauty of an object, 
without inquiring into the'causes of it :'' it is proper to say, 
tliat we assent to the truth of a proposition; but it cannot 
so well be said, that we assent to the beauty of an object, Ac- 
knowledgi would have expressed the sense with propriety. 

" The sense of feeling, can, indeed, give tis a notion of 
extension, shape, and all other ideas that enter at the eye, 
except colours." Extension and sht^ can, with no pro- 
priety, be called ideas i they are properties of matter. 
Neither is it accurate, to speak of anj sense giving us a 
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a^M 9f ideoi .* eor leiises give ju the ideas themselyes. 
Hie meanixigof die ie«tence would have been proper, and 
much clearer I if the author had expressed himsdf thus : 
* The sense of feeling, can* indeed, give us the idea of ez« 
tension, figure^ a£nd all the other properties of matter, 
tvhich are perceived by the eye, except colours." 

** The covetous man never has t suffiaency ; althoagh 
he has what is enough for naturci*' is much inferior to, 
^ The covetous noan never has enough; although he has 
what is /fj^Edrnr for nature." 

** A traveller observes the most striking objects he sees ; 
a general remafk^'all the motions of his enemy;*', bett^ 
' thus ; " A traveller remarks ^^ &cr; *? A general o^- 
server,'* &c. 

** This measure enlarged his scbool* and obliged hun t<^ 
increase the buildings ;" it should be, <* sMcreascdnis schooU 
and enlarge the buildings." 

** He applied a medicine before the poison had time te 
work ;*' better thus; ** He applied an antidote,^' &c. 

" The poison of a suspicious temper frequently throws 
out its bad qualities, on all who are within its reach i** 
better, " throv;s out its malignant qualities/* 

<* I will go except I should be ill ;*' ** I saw them all 
unless two or three :" corrected thus j *< unless I should bc; 
ill ;'* " exceft two or tliree." 

A selection of words and phrases^ which are peculiarly 
expressive of the ideas we design to communicate ; or which 
are as particular and determinate in their significationy as 
is consistent with the nature and the scope of the dis- 
course ; possesses great beauty, and cannot fail to produce, 
a good eflPect- 

CHAPTER 111. 

OF PRECISION. 

Precision is the third requisite of perspicuity with re- 
spect to words and phrases. It signifies retrenching su- 
perfluities, and pruning the expression, so as to exhibit 
neither more nor less man an exact copy of the person's 
idea who uses it. 

I'he words used to express ideas may be faulty in three 
respects. 1st, They may not express the idea \i4iich the 
author intends, but some other which only resemb Ics it 
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secondly^ They liiay express that idea, but not folly said 
completely ; thirdly. They may express it, together with 
something more than is intended. Precision stands opppsed 
to these tnree faults, but chiefly to the last. Propriety im- 
plies a freedom from the two former faults. , The words 
which -are used may be proper ; that is they may express 
the idea intended, and they may express it fully ; but to 
hepreciuf signifies that they express ibai idea and no more. 
The use and importance of precision may be deduced 
fVom die nature of the human mind. It never can view, 
clearly and distinctly more than one object at a time. If 
it must look at two or three together, especially objects 
that have resemblance or connexion, it finds itself connised 
and embarrassed. It cannot clearly perceive in what they 
agree, and in what they differ. Thus, were any object, 
suppose some animal, to be presented to my view, of whose 
structure I wished to form a distinct notion, I should de- 
sire ail its trappings to be taken off, I should require it to 
be brought before me by itself, and to stand alone, that 
there might be n»>thing to divide my attention. The same 
is the case with words. If, when any one would inform 
me of his meaning, he also tells me more than what con- 
veys it 5 if he joins foreign circumstances to the principal 
objects; if by unnecessarily varying the expression, he 
shifts the point of view, and makes rr.e see sometimes the 
object itself and sometimes another thing that is connected 
with it, he thereby obliges me to look on several objects at 
once, and I lose sight of the principal. He loads the animal 
he is showing me, with so many trappings and collars that I 
cannot distinctly view it ; Or he tjfHngi so many of the same 
Sipecies before mfe, somewhat resembling, and yet some- 
what differing, that Isee none of them clearly. When 
ail author telh me of his hero's courage in the day of bat- 
tle, the expression ts precise, aiid I^ understand it fully ; 
but if, from the desire of multiplying word*, he ^should 
praise his courage ^nd fortitude \ at the moment he joiris 
these words together, my idea begin^-co waver. H^ means 
to express oni^ quality more strongly, but he is in truth 
expresshig two : couragie resists danger : fortitude supports 
pain. The occasion oif 'exerting each of these qualities' 
b differenit ; and i)eing led to thixik of both together, when 
only onaof them should be considered, jnyyley is r^der*, 
ed ufist^ady, ^d ntf conception of ;h« pbject indistipct* 
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All subjects do not equally require preeision. It is safli^ 
Cient, on many occasions, that we have a general view of 
the meaning. The subject, perhaps, is of the known and 
familiar kind, and we are in ho hazard of mistaking the 
5ense of the author, though every word which he uses is 
»ot precise and exact. 

Many authors offend against this rule of precision* A 
considerable one, in describing a bad action, expresses him- 
self thus : ** It is to remove a good and orderly aflPection, 
and to introduce an ill, or disorderly one ; to commit ai;i 
action that is ill, immoral, and unjust ; to do ill, or to act 
in prejudice of integrity, good nature, ami worth." 

A crowd of unmeaning or useless words is brought to- 
gether by some authors, who, afraid of expressing them- 
selves in a conimon and ordinary manner, and allured by 
an appearance of splendour, surround every thing which 
they mean to say with a certain copious loquacity. 

The great source of a loose style in opposition to preci- 
sion, is the injudicious use of the words termed synonymoui. 
They are called synonymous, because they agree in expres- 
sing one principal idea ; but, for the most p^rt, if not 
alwaysi they express it with some diversity in the circum- 
stances. 

The following instances show a di£ference in the meaning 
of words reputed synonymous, and point out the use of at- 
tending, with care and strictness, to the exact import of 
words. 

Cmtomi habii.'-^xkstomf respects the action $ habit, the 
actor. By custom, we mean the frequent repetition of the 
same act : by habit, the effect whjich that repetition pro- 
duces on the mind or body. By the custom of walking 
often in the streets^ one acquiyes a habit of idleness. 

Pride^ nmrnty* — Pride mak^s us esteem ourselves j vani^ 
tfr makes us desire tl^e esteem of others. It is just fo say^ 
^at a man is too proud to be vain. 

Havgbfinfitf dtidmn^'^lizvightiness is founded on the 
high opinion we entertain of ourselves ; disdain, on the 
low opinion we have of others. 

Only^ /i/oi9f.-*-Only, imports that there is no other of th^ 
^ame kind ; alone, imports being accompanied by no other^ 
An only child, is one that has neither brother nor sister ; 
a child alone, is ^ne who is left by ksel£ Th#re is a (iiffex* 
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ence, therefore* to precise language, between these two ' 
phrases ; " Virtue only makes us l^ppy \^ and " Vittoe 
alone makes us happy.'^ 

IV'udomf prudence.-^Wisdom leads us to speak and act 
what is most proper. Prudence, prevents our speaking or 
acting improperly^ 

Entire^ c^mplete.-^K thing is entire, by wanting none of 
its parts : complete, by wanting none of the appendages 
that belong to it. A man may have an entire house to 
himself, and yet not have one complete apartment. 

Surprised^ astonished^ ama%eJf confounded,"^! am surprised 
\vith what is new or unexpected ; I am astonished at what 
is vast or great ; I am amazed at what is incomprehensi- . 
ble ; I am confounded by what is shocking or terrible. 

Tranquillity^ peace^ cj/m.-— Tranquillity, respects a si- 
tuatipn free from trouble, considered in itself ; peace^ the 
same situation with respect to any causes that might in- 
terrupt it ; calm, with regard to a disturbed situation 
going before or following it* A good man enjoys tran« 
quilhty, in himself; peace, yi'ixh others; and calm, after 
the storm. 

These are some of the numerous instances of words, ia 
our language, whose significations approach, but are not 
precisely the same. The more the distinction in the mean- 
ing of such words is attended to, the more ctearly and 
forcibly shall we speak or write. It may npt, on all occa- 
sions, be necessary to pay a great deal of attention to very 
nice distinctions ; yet the toregoing instances show the 
utility of some general care to understand the distinct im- 
port of our words. 

While we are attending to precision, we must be on ou^ 
guards lest, from the desire of pruning too closely, we re- 
trench all copiousness. Scarcely in any language are there 
two words that convey precisely the same idea ; a person 
thoroughly conversant in the propriety of the language, 
will always be able to observe something thatdistiugui^es 
them. As they are like different shades of the same co- 
lour, an accurate writer, can employ them to great advan- 
tage, by using them so as to heighten and complete the 
object which he presents to us. fie supplies by one what 
was wanting in the other, to the strength, or to the finish* 
ingi of the image wbicb he means to ejdiibtt* Bud jSV 
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this purpose, he must be attentive to the choice of his 
words, and not employ them carelessly, merely for the 
sake of filling up a period, or. of rounding or diversifying 
his language, as if their signification wa« exactly the 
same, while in truth it is not. To unite copiousness and 
precision, to be full and easy, and| at the same time, 
correct and exact in the choice of every word, is, no 
doubt; one of the highest and most difficult attainments 
in writing. 



PARTIL ' 

Of Perspicuity and Accuracy of Expression, 
xmth respect to the Constnu:iion of Sentences. 

SbntbWces, ift general, should ijeithihr be very long, 
nor very short: long ones require close attention to make 
us cleiirly perceive the connexion of the several parts ; and 
^ort ones are'apt to break the sense, and weaken the con- 
nexion of thought. Yet occasionally they may both be 
used with force and propriety \ as may be seen in the fol- 
lowing sentences. 

** IfybU look about yott, and consider the lives of otliers 
as well as your own ; if you think how few are bom with 
honour, arid how many die without name or children ; how 
little beauty we* see, and how few friends we hear of ; ho w 
much poverty, and how many diseases are there in the 
world ; you will fall down upon your kinees, and instead 
of repining at One affliction, will admire so many blessings 
which you have received from the Divine hand.** This is 
a sentenee composed of several meipbers linked together, 
and hanging upon one another, so that the stnse of the 
whole is not brought out till the close. The following is 
an example of one in which the sense is formed into short, 
independent propositions,reach complete within itself. " I 
confess, it was want of consideration that made me an au- 
thor. I wrote, because it amused me. I corrected, be- 
cause it was as pleasant to me to correct as to write. I 
publish'ed^ because I ' was told 1 might please such as it 
was a credit to please.** 

A train of s^tences, constructed in the same manner, 
^nd with the same number of menibtxs, should never be 
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allowed to succeed one another. A long succession of ' 
either long or short sentences should also be avoided ; for 
the ear tires of either of them -when too long continued* 
"Whereas, by a proper mixture, of long and short periods, 
and of periods variously constructed, not only the ear is 
2;ratified s but animation and force are given to our style. 
t^e now proceed t;p consider the things most essential 
to an accurate and a perfect sentence. They appear t» 
be the four following : 1. clearness. 2. unity. SL 

STRENGTH. 4. A JVDlCIpUS USE OF THE FIGURES OF- 

CHAPTER 1. 

^ 6y THE G|L£AliN£SS OF A 8ENTBNCB. 

Purity, propriety, and precision, in words and phrased 
separately considered, have already been ezplainedf and 
shown to be necessary to perspicuous and accurate writ* 
ing. The just relation of sentences, and the parts of sen- 
t;ences, to one another, and the due arrangement of the 
whole, are the subjects which remain to be discussed^ 

The first requisite of a perfect sentence is Ckarneu. 

Whatever leaves the mind in any sort of suspense as to 
the meaning, ought to be avoided. Obscurity arises from 
twa causes ; either from a ^rong choice of words, or a 
wrong arrangement of them. The choice of words and 
phrases, as far as regards perspicuity, has been already 
considered. The disposition of them comes now under 
considferation. 

The first thing to be studied here, is grammatical pro- 
priety. But as 3ie grammar of our language is compara- 
tively not extensive, there may be an obscure order of 
words where there is no transgression of any grammatical 
rule. The relations of words, or members of a period, 
are, with us, ascertained only by the position in which 
they stand. 

Hence a capital rule in the arrangement of sentences is, 
that the words or members, most clearly related, should 
be placed in the sentence as near to each other as possible, 
so as to make' their mutual relation clearly appear. It 
will be proper to produce some instances, in order to show 
the importance of this rule. 
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1. In the posUioa of aJverht. ^' The Romans under- 
stood liberty, ai hastf as well as we." These words are 
capable of two diflperent senses, according as the empl^asis, 
in reading them, is laid upon IV^rty^ or upon at least. Thm 
words should have been tlius arranged : ** The Roman& 
understood liberty as well, at Jeast, as we," . 

" Theism can only be opposed to polytheism, or athe- 
ism." Is it meant that .theism is capable oF nothing else 
besides Being opposed to polytheism, or atheism ? This is 
what the words literally import, through the wrong placing 
of the adverb only. It should haTebeen, " Theism can be 
opposed only to polytheism or atheism." 

" By the pleasures of the imagination, I mean only such 
pleasures as arise originally from sight." When it is said, 
« / mean oniy such pleoiuresy** it may ,be remarked, that 
the adverb only is not properly placed. . It is not intended 
here to qualify the word mean^ but suck pleasures $^ and 
therefore should have been placed in as clo.se connexion as 
possible with the word which it limits or qualifies. The 
style becomes more clear and neat, when the words are 
arranged thus : " By the pleasures of the imagination, I 
mean such pleasures only as arise from sight." 

In the following sentence, the word more is not in its 
ptToper place. " TJiere is aot perhaps, any real Ix^uty or 
deformity mor« in one piece of matter than another." The 
phrase ought to have stood thus ; <♦ Beauty or defc^mity 
in one piece <^ matter more than in s^nother." 

2. In the position of circvmsfancest and of particular m^jft- 
hers: . • 

An author,^ m his disseftation on parties, thus expresses 
himself: << Are these designs which any man, who is born 
a Briton, in any circumstances, in any situation, ought to 
be ashamed or afraid to avow ? " Here we are left at a loss, 
whether these words, •* in any circumstahces, in any situ.*?- 
tion," are connected with ** a man bom in Bnuin, in any 
circumstances or situation," or with that man's " avow- 
ing his designs in any circumstances or situation into which 
he may be brought.!' As it is probable that the latter was 
intended, the arrangement ought to have been conducted 
thtis : « Are these designs which any man, who is-bom a 
Britain, ought to be ashamed or afiaid, in any situation, in 
any circumstances, to avow ?" 
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The following is another instance of a wrong arrange- 
ment of circumstances. "A great stone that I happened 
to find, afteralohg Search, by the sea shore, served me for 
an anchor.*' One would think that the search was con- 
fined to the sea sKore ; but as the meaning is that the great' 
stone was found by the sea shore, the period ought to have 
run thus : " A great stone, thatj after a long search, I hap- 
pened to find by the sea shore, served me for an anchor/* 

It is a rule, too, never to crowd many circumstances 
together, but rather to intersperse them in different parts 
of the i^entence, joined with the principal words on which 
they depend. For instance : " What I had the opportu- 
nity of mentioning to my friend, sometime ago, in conver- 
sation, was not a new thought." These two circumstan- 
ces, " someilrni ago^^ and " iH con^oersatipfi^^*^ which are here 
put together, would have had a better eflPect disjoined, 
thus : ** What I had the opportunity, sometime agb, of 
mentioning to my friend, in conversation, was^ not anew 
thought/* . 

Here follows an example of .the wrong arrangement of 
a member of a sentence. " The minister of state who 
grows less by his elevation, like a little statue placed on a 
mighty pedestal, will always have his jealousy strong 
about him,** Here, so far as can be gathered from the 
arrangement, it is dotibtful whether the object introduced, 
by way of similie, relates to what gees before, or what 
follovsrs. The ambiguity is removed by the following or- 
der.' " The minister of state who, like a little statue placed 
on a mighty pedestal, grows less by his elevation, will (al- 
ways," &c. 

Words expres^sing things connected in the thought, ought 
to be placed as near together as, possible, even when their 
separation would convey no ambiguity. This will be seen 
in the following passages from Addison. " For the English 
are naturally fanciful, and very bften disposed, by that 
gloominess and melancholy of temper, which arp so fiie- 
quent in our nation, to many u^^ild notions and extravagan- 
ciesi 10 which others are not so liable." Here the verb or 
assertion is, by a pretty long circnmstance, separated from 
the subject to w^hich it refers. This might have befen easily 
prevented^ by placing the circumstance before the verb, 
thus : «• For the EngKsh are naturally fanciful, and by that 
gloominess and melancholy of temper Which are so ire- 
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quent in our natioo* are often disposed to many wild no- 
tionst" &c. 

*« For as no mortal anthor, in the ordinary fate^nd vi- 
cissitude of things, knows to what use his works miy, 
some time or other be applied," &c. Better thus ; " For 
asy in the ordinary fate and vicissitude of things, no mor- 
tal author knows to what use some time or other, his 
works may be applied," &g. 

From these examples, the following observations will oc. 
cur : that a circumstance ought never to be placed between 
two capital members of a period ; but either between the 
parts of the member to which it belongs, or in such a man- 
ner as will confine it to itSu proper member. When the 
dense admits it, the somier a circumstance is introduced, 
generally speaking, the better, that the more important and 
significant words may possess the last place, quite disen- 
cumbered. The following sentence is, in this respect, 
faulty. <« The emperor was so intent on the establishment 
of his absolute power in Hungary, that he exposed the em- 
pire doubly to desolation and ruin for the sake of it." 
Better thus ; '' That, for the sake of it, he exposed the em- 
pire doubly to desolation and ruin." 

This appears to be, a proper place to observe, that when 
ilifierent things have an obvious relation to each other, in 
respect to the orcfer of nature or timei that order should 
be regarded, in assigning them their places in the sentence ; 
unless the scope of the passages require it to be varied. 
The conclusion of the following lines is inaccurate in this 
respect : ** But still there will be such a mixture of delight, 
as is proportioned to the degree in which any one of these 
qualifications is most conspicuous and prevailing." The 
order in which tlie two last words are placed, should have 
been reversed, and made to stand, prevaiTing and conspicu' 
♦K/^.*— They are eonsfkuous^ because xtiej prevail 

The folio wine; sentence is a beautiful example of strict 
conformity to this rule. *«Our sight fills the mind with 
the largest variety of ideas, converses with its objects at 
the greatest distance, and continues t^e longest in action, 
without being tired or satiated with its proper enjoyments." 
This passage follows the order of nature. First, we have 
the variety; of objects mentioned, which sight furnishes to 
the mind ; next, we have the action of sight on those ob- 
jects ; and lastly, we have the time and continuance of it? 
action. No order could be more natural or exact. 



The order wfakh we bow recomihcnd, is, in single words 
especially, frequently violated, for the sake of better sound i 
but, perhaps in no instances, without a deviation from the 
line of strict propriety. 

% In the disposlHon of the relative frohounsf who, whicht 
» what, whose, . and of all thfi^e partklei which express the con- 
nexion of the parts of speech with one another, . 

A small error in tlie position of these words may doud 
the meaning of the whole sentence ; and even where the 
* ^neaning is mlelligible, we always find sonjething awkward 
and disjointed in the structure of the sentence, when these 
relatives are out of their proper place. " This kind of wit,** . 
says an author, " was very much in vogue among our 
countrymmy about an age or two ago ; who did not practise 
it for any oblique reason, but purely for the sake of bein^ 
witty." We are at no loss about the meaning here ; tut 
the construction would evidently be mended by disposii^ 
the circumstance, "about an age or two ago," in such a 
manner as not to separate the relative who from its antece- 
dent our countrymen ; in this way : " About an age or two 
ago» this kind of wit was very much in vogue^mong out 
countrymen, who did not practisei«t>'* &c. 

The following passage is still more censurable. *' It is 
folly to pretend to arm ourselves against the accidents of 
life, by heaping up treasures, which pothing can protect us 
against, but the gQod providence of ^our Greator." Whici 
always refers grammatically to the substantive immediate- 
ly preceding ; and that, in the instance just mentioned, is 
" treasures.*' The sentence ought to have stood thu$: 
<• It is folly to pretend, by heaping up treasures, to arm 
ourselves against the accidents of life, which nothing can 
protect us against,*' &c. 

With regard to relatives, it may be ftirther observed, that ' 
obscurity often arises from the top frequent repetition of 
thetn, particularly of the pronouns who and they^ and thein 
and theirs f when we have occasion to refer to different per- 
sons ; as in the following sentence of Tillotson. " Men 
look witl^ an evil eye upon the good that is in others, and 
think that their reputation obscures them^ and their com- 
mendable qualities stand in -/AWr light ; and therefore they 
do what thefc^n to cast a cloud over thim^ that the bright 
. shining of thei^ virtues may aot obscure thenu" This H 

Y 
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altogether catdess viitjog. Wittamtfisid'dese personal 
pronouns crowdmg too fast upoo^ us, we liave o£t^ no me- 
thod leftf but to thjrow the whole sentence uttosomeodaer 
forin, which may avoid those frequent references to persons 
who ha4re before been mentioned. 

To have the rehition of every word and member of a 
aeatence marked tn the most proper aad distinct mannery 
not only gives -deatiiess to it, but makes the mind pass 
moothly 9»4 agreeably akmg all the parts of 4t. 



CHAPTER IL 

OFtHE ITNITY OF A SENTENCE. 

Ths &ic<^Na> r#%ui8iteof}a^perfeot;sefiieDce>is«t« 27in^«. 

In every totttpt>sition, there is always some connecting 
principle a^otrg die parts. Some one Object must reign 
«nd be ptedominant. But most of all, in a shigle sentence, 
3S required the strictest unity. For the very nature of a 
Sfetttettce infrplits that one proposition is expressed. It may 
consist -of parts, hideed, but these parts must be so closely 
b<^nd together, as to make the itnpression upon the mind 
of one object, not of ?hany. To preserve this unity rof a 
sentence, the following rules must bedbseryed. 

In lhe£rU plve, Bumg the cwru cfshe tsmUnoCf the 
scene should be changed as Me as p9sdUe*^ We should not be 
hurried by sudden>€raasitions-from»pfia»on to person, iior 
£:om subject to subject. There isxoantionly, Jnevery sen- 
tence, some f>erson or &m.^ w}^h is the ^governing word. 
This should be continued sq» if possible, from ^ the begin- 
ning to the end of it. . ' 

The following sentence varies. from this rule.: "After 
we came to anchorj^ they put me on shore, where I was 
-welcomed by all my friends, who received me widi the 
greatest kindness." In this sentence, though the ob^fects 
contained in it have a sufficient connexion with each^i^r, 
yet, by this manner of pepTesenting.them, by shtftangso of- 
.ten both the place and the fierson, ««'andv^i&tfy^ and ./and 
«;^o, they appear in so disuiuted a v'lvvr^ that the $snse of 
connexion is much impaired. The sentence is sfestored to 
its proper unity, by turning it after the following manner. 
•« Having come to an anchor, I was put on shojre> where 
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I was i»-elcdmed by aH\my fnendf^ an<d re<9eived with the 
greatest: ktndbess." 

I^ereribUoxirs another ins cance of (fepartare from the rule.. 
** The^uUan beibg^ dangerously w^Hxided, they carried him 
to his tenCi andt upon hearing of th<» defeat of his troops» 
they pnt him into a littery v^hich traifsported him to a place 
of safety, at the distance of about fifteen leagues." Bet- 
ter thus : " The. sultan being dangerously wounded*, was 
carried to his tent ; and j^ on hearing of the ciefeat of his 
troops, was put into a litter, and traf^sporied t=oa place oC 
safety, about fifCeen leagues ^distant." 

A second rule under the head of unity, is, JVrwr /» crafod 
into one sentence^ things which have so little connexhttf that they 
could hear to be. divided into tipa, or three senteitcei* 

The violation of this rule tends so much to perplex and 
obscure, that it is safer to erf by too itnany short sentences, 
than by one that is overlbaded and embarrassed. Exam- 
ples abound in authors. " Archbishop Tittotson,'* says' 
an amthor, " died in thi* year, H^ t^ras exceedingly be- 
loved by king William and <s^tn Mdfy, who nortifinated 
Dr. Tennison, bishop of LiftC5»hi> to^ succeed h«i." Who* 
would expect the latter part of tWi senteftcc to follow in: 
consequence o? the formeir? " He was exceedingly belov- 
ed by both king and qn^en," is the proposition of the sen- 
tence. We look for some proof of tlill, or at least some- 
thing related to it to folldw ;■ when we are on a suddeir 
^ carried off to a new propcsiclon. 

"\ Thefollomng sentewee w stili worse. Tlie Jimhor, speak- 
ing of the Greeks under Afexandet, sa^s : " Their march 
was through an uncultiirated country, whose savage inha- 
bitants fared hardly, having no other riches than a breed of 
lean sheep» whose flesh was raiik sind unsavoury, by reason 
of their continual feeding nport ^ea^^sh f* Here the scene 
is. changed upon us again and again. The march of the 
Greeks, the description of the inhabitants through whose 
country they traveUed^ the account of their sheep, and the 
cause of their sheep being ill-tasted food, form a jumble of 
objects, slightly related to each other, which the reader can- 
not, without much difficulty, comprehend under one view. 
These examples have been taken from sentences of no 
great length, yet very crowded. Writers who deal in long 
bent^nccs, are very apt to be faulty in this article. Takcj 
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A instancey the following from Temple. << The usual ac- 
ceptation takes profit and pleasure for two di£^rent things, 
and not only calls the followers •r votaries of them hj the 
' several names of busy and idle men ; but distinguishes the 
faculties of the mind^fthat are conversant about them, call- 
ing the operations of the first. Wisdom ; and of the other. 
Wits ^hich is a Saxon word, used to express what the Span- 
iards and Italians call Ingad^t and the French Esprit^ both, 
from the Latin, though I think wit more particularly stg- 
nifies that of poetry, as may occur in remarks on the Runic 
language."' When the reader arrives at tfte end of this per« 
plexed sentence, he is surprised to find hintself at so great 
distance from the object with which he set out. 

Long, involved, and intricate sentences, are great blem- 
ishes in composition. In writers of considerable correctness, 
we find a period sometimes running out so fat^, and com- 
prehending so many particulars, as to be more properly a 
discourse than a sentence. An author, speaking of the pro- 
gress of our language after the time of Cromwell, runs on 
in this manner : " To this succeeded that Hcentiousness 
which entered with the restoration, and, from infecting onr 
religion and morals^ fell to corrupt our language ; which 
last was not like to be^xnich improved by those who at that 
time4nade up the court of king Charles the Second ; either 
such as had followed him in his banishment, or who had 
been altogether (fontitrsant in the dialect of these times, or 
young men who had been educated in the same country : 
so that die court, which used to be the standard of correct- 
ness and propriety of speech, was then, and I think has 
ever since continued, ibe worst school in England for that 
accomplishment ; and so will remain, till better care be 
taken in the education of our nobijity, that they may set 
out into the world with some foundation of literature, in 
order to qualify them for patterns of politeness." 

The author, in place of a sentence, has here given a loose 
dissertation upon several subjects. How many difierent 
facts, reasonings, and observation^, are here presented to"* 
the mind at once ! and yet so linked together by the author, 
that they all make parts of a sentence, which admits of 
no greater division in pointing, than a colon between any 
of its members. 

It may be of use here to give a specimen of a long sen- 
tence, broken dov^Ti into several periods; by whicl) we 
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shaU more clodtly perceive the disadvantages of long sen- 
tences, and how easily they may be amended. Here fol- 
lotes tiie sentence in its original form r •* Though in yester- 
day's paper we showed how every thing that is greats new, 
or beautiftrU Is^ apt to affeet the imagination with pleasitrey 
we must own, that it is impossible for ms to assign die ne- 
cessary cause of this pleasure, be^^use we\ know neither 
the nature of an idea, nor the substance of a human soul ; 
and therefore, for want of such a light, all that we can do, 
in speculations of this kind, is» to reflect on those opera- 
tions of the soul that are most agjreeable ; and to range, 
under their proper heads, what is pleasing or~ displeasing 
to the mind, without being able to trace out die seversu 
necesss^ and efBtient tattdes*, frony whemie tlie pleasiire 
or displeasmie arises." 

The feHowIng amendnient, besides breaking down liie 
period into several sentences, exhibits :Some other useful at- 
teraftitm: ** Irt yesterday'* paper, we showed that every 
thing which is great, new, or beautiful, is apt to afiect the 
imagination with pleasure. We intrst own, that it is im- 
possible for us to asMgn tlite efficient eatise of this pleasure^ 
because we know not the nature either of an idea, or of 
the human soul. All that we can do, thei^eiore, in specu- 
lations of this kind, is to reflect on the operations of the 
soul which are liiost agreeable, ;and*lo range under proper 
heads, what is pleasing qr displeasing tc uie mind.** 

A third rule for preservmg the unity of sentences, is, ik 
kesfkckar of idl tmmassMry parendiem^ 

On some occasions, when the sense is not too long sus- 
pended by them, and when they are introduced in a pro- 
per place, they may add both to the vivacity and to the 
energy of Ae sentence. But for the most part their efiect 
is extremely bad. Th^ are wheels within wheels ; sen- 
tence in the midst of sentences ; the perplexed methocl of 
disposing of some thought, which a writer wants judgment 
to introduce in its proper place. 

The parenthesis in mis sentence is strikmg and jm>per i 
» And was the ransome paid ? It was ; and paid 
" (What can exalt the bounty more?) for thee." 
But in the following sentence, we become sensible of an 
impropriety in the use of it. •* If your hearts secretly re- 
proach ypu for the wrong choice you have made» (as ther^ 
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i* repentance and retreat ; and a return to wisdoih 
/honourable,) Rethink yourselves that the evil is 

- tior irrtparable." It would be mucli better to express in a 
separate sentence, the thoughts contained in this parenthe- 
sis ; thus : " If your hearts secretly reproach you for the 
wrong choice you have made, bethink yourselves that the 
evil is not irreparable. Still there is time for repentance and 
retreat ; and a return to wisdom is always honourable." 

€HAPTER m. 

OP THE STRENGTH OF A SENTENCE. 

The third requisite of a perfect sentence, is. Strength. 

By this is meant such a disposition and management of 
the several words and members, as shall bring put the 
sense to the best advantage, and give every word, and 
every member, its due weight and force. 

A sentence may be clear, it may also be compact in all 
its parts, or have the requisite unity, and yet, by some cir- 
cumstanae in the structure, it may fail in that strength of 
impression, which a better management would have pro- 
duced. 

The Jirst rule for promoting the strength of a sentence, 
i^, to prune it of aU redundant tvords and members. 

It is a general maxim, that any words which do not add 
some importance to the meaning of a sentence, always in- 
jure it. Care should therefore be exercised with respect to 
synonymous words, expletives, circumlocutions, tautolo. 
gies, and the expression of unnecessary circumstances. 
The attention becomes remiss, when words are multiplied 
without a correspondent multiplication of ideas. ** Con- 
tent with deserving a triumph, he refused the honour of 
it }" is better language than to say, ♦• Being content with 
deserving it,*' 5c c. 

** In the Attic commonwealth," says an author, " it 
was the privilege and birthright of every citizen and poet» 
to rail "aloud and in public." Better simply thus : *« In 

- the Attic commonwealth, it was the privilege of every 
citi^ien to rail in public.*' 

Another expresses himself thus : « Tfcey returned back 
again to the same city from whence they came forth ;" in- 
stead of, ** They returned to the city whence they cainr/'' 
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The five words» baeky agatn^ tanu^ from^ and fwthj are 
mere expletives, that have neither use nor beauty, and are 
therefore to be regarded as encumbrances. 

The word hu is often improperly used ^th that: as» 
*< There can be no doubt hut that he seriously means what he 
says." It is not only useless, but cumbersome : " There can 
be no doubt ihat he seriously means what he says." By 
transposing the parts of the sentence, we shall immediately 
perceive the propriety of omitting this word : ** That he 
seriously megns what he says, there can be no doubt.'' 

** I am honestly^seriously^and unalterably of opinion thau 
nothing can possibly be more incurably and emphatically 
destructive, or more decisively fatal, to a kingdom, than the « 
introduction of thoughtless dissipatiouyandthe pomp of lazy 
luxury." Would not the full import of thi^ noisy sentence 
be better expressed thus: '* I am of ppinioi^, that nothing is 
more ruinous to a kingdom, than luxury^-and dissipation.*' ^ 

Some writers use much circumlocution in expressing their 
ideas. A considerable one, for so very simple a thing as a 
man's wounding himself, says, '* To mangle, or wound, his 
outward form and Constitution, his natnrsd limbs or body.** 
But, on some occasions, circumlocudon has a peculiar 
Ibrce ; as in the following sentence : *^ Shall not tbejudgt 
tf all tbf earth do right ?" 

In the sentences which follow, the ill efiects of tautology 
appear. 

" So it is, that I must h^ forced to get home, partly by 
stealth, and partly hj force,** 

« Never did Atticus succeed better in gaining the iwi- 
versal love and esteem of all men/' 

The subsequent sentence contains several unnecessary 
circumstances. *^On receiving this information, he arose^ 
went out, saddled his horse, mounted him, and rode to 
town." All is implied in saying, *< On receiving this in- 
formation, he rode to town." 

This manner, however, in a certain degree, is so stronglf 
oharacteristic of the simple style of remote ages, that, in 
bool^s of the highest antiquity, particularly the Bible, it is 
not at all ungraceful. Of this kind are the following scrip- 
tural phrases. ** He lifted up his voice, and w^t." " He 
opened his mouth, and said.' It is true, that, in strictness, 
' they^are not necessary to the narration, btit they are of 
^me* importance to the composition, as bearing the Te<< 
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nerable signature of knclent sitnplichy. It ttiay, ondns oc- 
casion, 'be further observed, that the language of the pre- 
sent translation of the Bible, ought not to be vieved in an 
exceptionablt light, though sortie parts of it may appear 
to be obsolete, from Universal admisdon, this language 
has become^ sO familiar and intelligible, that in all trans- 
cripts and Illusions, except where the sense is evidently 
injure^, it ought to be carefully preserved. And it may also 
bcf justly remai'ked, that> on religious subjects, a frequent 
recun-ence of scripture-hmguage is attended with peculiar 
force and propriety. 

Though it promotes the strength of a sentence, to con- 
tract a round abotit method of expression, and to lop cff 
excrescences, yet we du3tald avoid the extreme of pruning 
too closely : some leaves should be kft to shelter and sur- 
round the frnit. Even synonymcrus expressltms may, on 
some occasions, be used with propriety. One is, when 
an obscurer teHti, which we tannot well avoid employing, 
needs to be explained by one tiiat is clearer. The other 
iis, when the language of the emtxtions is exhibited. Emo- 
tion naturally dwefiii on its object : .and when the reader 
alsb feels interested, rqpetition and sytionomy have fre- 
quently an* agreeable effect. 

The following passage, taken from Addison, who de- 
lighted im a full antl flowing style, may, by some persons, 
be deemed not very exceptionable. ** But there is nodiing 
&at makes^its way more directly to the soul than beautyt 
which immediately diffuses a seem satisfactioti and com- 
placency through the imagination, and gives a finishing to 
any thing that is great ornncommon. The very first dis- 
covery of it strikes the tttod with inward joy, and spreads 
a cheerftdness and defigfat thit)tigh aQ its faculties." Some 
degree of verbosity mnay be discovered in these sentences, 
as phrases are tcj^ed whieh seem little more than tiie 
echo'of one another; such as — Sffusing saiAifaahn and corn- 
plasiwtj tirdugh ihe itnUPiMfiim'^sUikinf the imnd ^oili Hiwurd 
joy-'-^eaSflg cheefflihiesi and deftghttbftmgb all Us fatubUi^ 
Buft, periiaps^ some redtrndancy is moiv allowable on such 
lively subjects, than it wonld be on oth6r occasions. 

After removing superflttities» the second rule for pro- 
moting ^e strength oS a sentence, is, to attend fiartkiJarfy 
to the me cf espm/ativeif rdativeSf aadetff thefariuts en^f^ 
for tramition and conaemion. 
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These liule wordSy ha^ and^ or^ witch ^ whose t where i 
then^ therefore^ because^ &c. are frequently the most import- 
ant words of any ; they are the joints or hinges upon which 
all sentences turn 5 and, of course, much of their strength 
must depend On such particles. The varieties ii\ using 
them are, indeed, so many, that no particular system of 
rules respecting them can be given. Some observations, 
tending to illustrate this rule, may, however be mentioned. 

What is called splitting particles, or separating a prepo- 
sition .from the. noun which it governs, fs to be avoided. 
As if I should say, ** Though virtue bdrrows no assistance 
from, yet it may often be accompanied by, the advantage* 
of fortune." Here we are put to a stand in thought, being 
obliged to refet a little on the preposition by itself, which,' 
at the saine time, carries no ^ignificancy, till it is joined to 
its proper substantive. 

Some writers needlessly multiply demonstrative and re- 
lative particles, by the frequent use of such phraseology as 
this : " There is nothing which disgusts us sooner than the 
empty pomp of language, hx introducing a subject, or 
laying down a preposition, to which wfi demand particular- 
attention, this sort of style is very proper ; but, on commbii 
occasions, it is better to express ourselves more simply and 
briefly,: " Nothing disgusts us sooner than the empty pomp 
of language." 

Other writers make a practice of omitting the relative^ 
where they think the meaning can be understood without 
it ; as, " The man I love ;*' ** The dominions we pos- 
sessed, and the conquests we made." But though this 
elliptical syle is intelligible, and is allocable in conversa*^ 
tion and epistolary Writing, yet in all writings of a serious 
and dignified kind, it ought to be avoided. There, the re- 
lative should always be inserted in its proper place, and 
the construction filled up. ^* The man whom I love.'* 
*' The dominions which we possessed, and the conquests 
which we made." 

With regard to the copulative particle and^ which oc- 
curs so frequently m all^inds of composition, several ob-»^ 
senrations are to be made. Fh-st, it is evident, that the un- 
necessary repetition of it enfeebles style. The following 
sentence from Sir William Temple, wiil serve for an in- 
stants. He is speaking of the refinement of the French 
language : " The academy, set up by Cardinal Richelieu^ 
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toamnse the wits of diat agB4md etmntrfi dnddffteix^em 
from raking into his politics ^/v^mk^stiy, brbught this into 
vogue ; and the French wits havev ^or this last aj^e, been 
wholly turned to the refiTieinent of theMr uyle and Ian* 
guage ; atai, indeed, wttli soch sucoesS) that it can liardlf 
be equalled} and runs equally dirough dieir vet^i^nr^ their 
prose." Here are no fewer than eight ends in (me sentence. 
Some writers often make their sentences drag in thh man- 
ner, by a careless multiplication of copoladves. 

But» in the next place, it is worthy of observation, that 
though the natural use of the conjunction and^ is to join 
objects together, yet, in fact, by dropping the conjunction^ 
we often mark a closer connexion, a quicker suc^ssiou of 
object?, than when it is inserted between them. ♦• I came, 
I saw, r conquered,*' expresses witbm©ie for<«rtte rapi- 
dity and quick succession of conquest, thas if comtiecting 
particles had been used. 

On the other h^nd, when we seek to prevent a quick 
transition from one object to another, when we are mak- 
ing some enumeration, in which we wish that the objects 
should appear as distinct from each other as possible, and 
diat die mind should rest, for a moment, on each object 
by itself, copulatives may be mKiitipiIdd with peculiar ad- 
vantage. As when an author says, ♦* Stlch a man* ttiight 
fall a victim to power ; but tru:h, and reason, and liberty, 
would faU with him." Observe, in the following cntime- 
rairion made b^ the Apesde Paul, what additional weight 
and distinctness are given to each parti c\*lafy by the repeti- 
tion of a conjunction : *• I am persuaded xhm neither 
death, nor lifey nqr angels, nor principalities, nor powers, 
nor things present, ncr things, to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be abld to separate 
us from the love of 'God.*' 

The words designed to make the transition fronr one sen- 
tence to another, and the connexion between sentences, arc 
•sometimes very incorrect, and perform their office in an im- 
perfect and obscure manner. The ^jiliowing is an exam- 
ple of this kind of inaccuracy. " By greatnea, I do not 
mean llie bulk of any single object only, but the largeness 
of a whole view. Such are the prospects of an open cham- 
paign country, a vast uncultivated desert/* &c. The word 
^11^6 signifies of that nature or quality, which necessarily 
pre*su{^^«$sosne adjective, or wotd descriptive of aqtw- 
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lity going i/^h^y :to^whicb it refers. But^ in dbe^fbregoing 
seatQ^cey there U no such adjective. The author had 
spoken of greatness in the abstract only; and, there£ore« 
sjuch h»Sk no dU^iiKt antecedent to ^^Hch we can refer it. 
The sentence w^ukl have been introduced wkh more pro- 
priety, by saying* To Ms akssMtngy or tmder thu h^ad are 
/MW»/i4.the.prosp.ects, &:c. 

As connective particles, are the hinges, tacks, and pins, 
by which the words, in ihe same clause, the cclauses in the 
san^e m^mher^ithejiiembters in the sajoe sentence and even 
the 'Sentences in the fiiune discourse, are united tc^ether, 
and their relations suggested, so they should not be either 
too freqiietntly repeated, awkwardly e^^osed to view, or 
made up of polyByliaWes, when shorter words would as 
wellconvey oar jmaning. Notrnhhstmimg that^ insonuuh 
ihai^ formmmb ss» fwnhermore^, ^c. are tedious wc^ds^ 
which tend to ^yedoadand perplex a sentence. 

We .^lall'^onciudejthis head with two remarks cm the 
suhject'of inserting oronaitting the conjunctions. The Hrst 
is, that the illative conjunctions, the causal, and the dis- 
junctive, when they suit the ^ense, can more rarely be d^s* 
pensed with than the copnlalive. The second is, that the 
omission of copulatives always succeeds best, when the con- 
nexion of the thoughts is ^ther very close, oi- very distant. 
It is mostly in «he intermediate cases that Use -conjunction 
is deemed necessary. When the connexion in ^thought is 
very distant, the copulative appears absurd>$ and when 
very close, superfluous. 

The third rule for promoting the strength of a aenfeenee, 
is, to dispose of the capital noordf or words ^ so that they may 
mahe the greatest impression. . >" 

That' there are, 4n every sentence, such capital 'words 
on which die meaning principally rests, every one mnst 
see ; and that t^ese words should possess a conspicuoas 
and distinguidied place, is equally plain. For the most 
part, Jwith us, the iniportant words are placed in the l>c- 
gfnning of the sentence. So in the following passages : 
" Silver and gold have I none $ but such as I have, give 
I unto thiee," &c. ♦• Your fathers, where are Hieyi and 
the prophets, do they live forever?** 

Sometimes, however, when we intend to give weight to 
a sentence, it is of advantage to suspend the meaning for 
a little^ and then hring it out fall at the close. ** Thus," 
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sajs 2^11 aii^hoTy •* on whatever side we contemplate this an- 
cient writer, what principally strijces us, is his wonderful 
invention." 

To accomplish this* end, the placing of capital words Jn 
a consjpicuous part of thc'sentence, the natural order of our 
language must sometimes be inverted. According to this 
natural order, the nominative has the first place, the verb 
the second, and the objective, if it be jan active verb that 
is employed, has the third. Circumstances follow the 

•nominative, the verb, or the objective, as they happen to 
belong to any of them. " Diana of the Ephesians is great," 
is the natural order of the sentence. But its strength is 
increased by inversion, thus : ** Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians." •* I profess, in the sincerity of my heart,*' 
&c. is the natural order of a circumstance. Inverted 
thus : « In tbfe sincerity of my heart, I profess," &c. 

Some authors greatly invert the natural order of sen- 
tences : others write mostly in a natural style. Each me- 
thod has its advantages. The'inverted possesses strength, 
dignity, and variety : the other, more nature, ease, and 
simplicity. We shall give an instance of each method, 
taken from writers of consfderable eminence. The first is 
of the inverted order. The author is speaking of the 
misery of vice. " This, as' to the complete immoral state, 
is, what of their own accord, men'readiiy remark. Where 
there is this absolute degeneracy^ this total apostacy from 
all candour, truthi or equity, there aie few who do not see 
and acknowledge the misery which is consequent. Seldom 
is, the' case misconstrued, when at worst. The misfortune 
is, that we look not on this depravity, nor consider how it 
stands in less .diegrees. As if, to be absolutely immoral, 
werCj indeed, the greatest misery ; but to be so in a little 
degree, shoitld be no misery or harm at all. Which, to 

• allow, is just as ieasonable as to own, that it is the greatest 
ill of a body to be in the utmost manner maimed or dis- 
torted ; but that to lose the use only of one limb, or to 
be impaired in some single organ or member, is no ill wor- 
thy tli least notice." Here is no violence done to the lan- 
guage, though there are many inversions. ~ 
1 Tihe following is an example of natural construction : 
** Our sight is 3te most perfect, and the most delightful, 
of all our senses. It fills the mind with the largest variety 
of ideas, converses witbits objects at the greatest distance, 
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and continues the longest in action, without being tired or 
satiated with its proper enjoyments The sense of feeling 
can» indeed, give us a notion of extension, shape, and 
all other ideas that enter at the eye except colours ; but, 
at the same time, it is very much straitened and confined 
in its operations," &c. 

But whether we use inversion or not, and in whatever 
part of the sentence we dispose of the capital words, it is 
always a point of consequence, that these capital words 
should stand clear and disentangled from any other words 
that would clog them. Thus, when there are any cir- 
cumstances of time, place, or other limitations, which the 
principal object of our sentence requires to have con- 
nected with it, we must take care to dispose of them, so as 
not to cloud that principal object, nor to bury it under a 
load of circumstances. This will be made clearer by an 
example. «* If, whilst they profess only to please, they se- 
cretly advise, and g«ve instruction, they may now, per- ^ 
haps, as well as formerly^ be esteemed, with justice, the 
best and most honourable among authors." This is a 
well constructed sentence. It contains a great many cir- 
cumstances and adverbs necessary to qualify the meaning ; 
«ii/y, secretly^ as ^utell^ perhaps^ nowt wth jussicef formerly / 
yet these are placed so properly, as neit)ier to embarrass, 
nor weaken the sentence ; while that which is the capital 
object in it^ viz. ** bein^ justly esteemed the best and most 
honourable apiong authors," comes out, in the conclusion 
clear and detached, and possesses its prqpex place. See, 
now, what would have been the effect of ,a different ar- 
rangement : ** If, whilst they profess to pUasa^ only, they 
advise and giye instruction secretly, they may be^. esteemed 
the best find most honourable among authorsi^ wit^ justice, 
perhaps, now as well as formerly.** Here we h^ve pre- 
cisely the same words, and the same sense ; bu^ by Xneans 
of the cifcumstances being so intermingled as to clog the 
capital words, the whole becomes feeble and perpl^ed^ 

The fourth rule for promoting the strength of senta^icp^, 
is, that a weaker assertion or proposition should never c%me 
after astronger one ; and thaty when our sentence consists oftwq 
members f the longer should^ generally^ be the concluding one* 

Thus, to say, ** When our passions have forsaken us, 
we flatter ourselves with the belief that we have forsaken 

Z 
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them/' is both more easy and more clear, than to begin 
with the longer part of the proposition : " We flatter our- 
selves with the belief that we have forsaken our passions,, 
when they have forsaken us/' 

In general, it is agreeable to find a. sentence rising upon 
ns, and growing in its importance, to the very. last word,, 
when this construction can be managed without affectation. 
" If we rise yet higher," says Addison, " and consider the 
fixed stars as so many oceans of flame, that are each of 
them attended with a different set of planets ; and, still 
discover new firmaments and new lights, that are sunk 
further in those unfathomable depths of etlier ; we are lost 
in such a labyrinth of suns and worlds, and confounded 
with the magnificence and immensity of nature." 

The Jiftb rule for the strength of sentences is, t(f avoid 
concluding them tvith an adverbf a preposition^ or any inconside- 
raik tvord. 

Agreeably to this rule, we should not conclude with any 
of tiie particles of^tOf from^ vnik, hy,^ For instance, it is a 
great deal better to, say, " Avarice is a crime of which 
wise men are often guilty," than to say, " Avarice is a 
crime which wise men are. often guilty of.** This is a 
phraseology which all correct writers shun ; and, with rea- 
son. For as the mind cannot, help resting a little, on the 
import of the word whiqh closes th^ sentence, ,it nmst be . 
disagreeable to be left pausiqg on a word which does pot, 
by itself, produce. any idea. - 

For the saine reason, , verbs which are used in a com- 
pound sense, with some of these prepositions, are, though . 
not so bad} yet still not proper conclusioiis of a period; 
such as, bring ahouty lay hold oft come over to, clear up, and • 
many othfer of this kind ; instead of which, if we can eni- 
ploy a simple verb, it always terminates the sentence with 
more strength. Even the pronoun i/, should, if possible, 
be av,oided in the conclusion : especially when it is joined 
with some of the prepositions ; as, *u)ith i/, in itf to it. We 
shall be sensible of this in th^ following sentence. " There 
is not, in my opinion, a more pleasing and triumphant 
consideration in religion, than this, of the perpetual pro- 
gress which the soul makes towards the perfection of its 
nature, without ever arriving at a period mi/." How much 
more agreeable the sentetice if it had been so constructed ^ 
•*« to close with the word period/ 
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Besides particles and pronouns, any phrase which ex- 
presses & circumstance 'only, always appears badly in the 
ffeJar cf a Sentence. We may judge of ihls by the follow, 
ing passage : " Let me therefore conclude by repeating, 
that tiivision has caused all the mischief \^'e lament ; that 
'uni6n alone can retrieve it ; and tTiat a great advance to- 
wards this unioR, wufs the coalition of parties, so happily 
•begun, so successfully carried on, and Of late so unac- 
•countably neglected ; to say nO worse.*' This last phrase, 
*• to say no worse," occasions a falling off at the end. 
The proper -disposition of such circumstances in a sen- 
tence, requires attention, iri order to adjust them so as 
shall consist equally with ihe perspicuity and the strength 
of the period. Though, necessary parts, they are, however, 
like irregular stones in si building, which try the skill of an 
artist, where to place them with the least offence. But \t 
must be remembered, that the close is always an unsuitable 
place for them. Notwithstanding what has been said 
against -con'cluding a period with an adverb, &c. this 
must not be understood to refer, to such words, when the 
stress and sFgnificancy of the sentence reit chiefly upon 
theip. ^".'^*5 ^'^^, ^^^Y ^^^ not to be considered as cir- 
cumstances, biit as the principal objects ; as in the follow- 
ing sentence. •* In tlleir prosperity, my friends shall ne- 
ver hear of me, in their adversity, always." Here, " ne^ 
njer** and ** always** being emphatical words, were to be 
so placed as to make a strong impression. 

The sUetb rule relating to the strength of a sentence, ist 
that^ in ihe members of a sentence^ where two tbitigs are com- 
pared or contrasted with one another ; where either a resem' 
blance or an offosklon is intended to be expressed; some resem* 
blancef in the language and construction should be preserved^ For 
when the things themsehes correspond to each other f we natu* 
rally expect to find a similar correspondence in the words* 

Thus, when it is said, " The wise man is happy when 
he gains his own approbation % the fool, when he recom- 
mends himself to the applause of those about him ;" ^e 
opposition would have been more coniplete if it had been 
expressed thus : " The wise man is happy when he gains his 
own approbation ; the fool, when he gains that of others.** 

«* A friend exaggerates a man's virtues ; an enemy in- 
flames his crimes." Better thus : " A friend exaggerates 
a njan's virtues j an enemy, his crimes.** 
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The following passaee from Pope's Preface to his Ho- 
Jner, fully exemplifies the rule just given : " Homer was 
•he greater genius ; Virgil, the better artist : in the one, 
we must admire the man i in the other^ the work. Homer 
hurries us with a commanding impetuosity ; Virgil leads us 
with an attractive majesty. Homer scatters with a gene- 
rous profusion ; Virgil bestows with a careful magnificence. 
Homer» like the Nile^ pours out his riehes with a sudden 
overflow ; Virgil, like a riref in its banks, with a constant 
stream.'^ — ^Periods thus constructed, when introduced with 
propriety, and not returning too often, have a sensible 
beauty. But we must beware of carrying our attention 
ro this beauty too far. It ought only to be occasionally 
5;tudied, when comparison or opposition of objects naturally 
leads to it. If such a construction as this be aimed at, in 
all our sentences, it leads to a disagfreeable uniformity; 
produces a regularly returning clink in the period, which 
tires the ear ; and plainly discovers affectation. 

The seventh rule for promoting the strength and effect 
of sentences, is, to attend t9 the harmmf and easy flow of the 
words and numbers* 

Sound is a quality much inferior to sense ; yet such as 
must not be disregarded. For, as long as sounds are the 
vehicle or conveyance for our ideas, there will be a very 
considerable connexion between the idea which is conveyed, 
and the nature of tlie sound which conveys it. Pleasing 
ideas, and forcible reasoning, can hardly be transmitted to 
the mind, by means of harsh and disagreeable sounds. The 
mind revolts at such sotinds, and the impression of the sen- 
timent must consequently be weakened. The observa- 
tions which we have to make on this subject, respect the 
choice of words ; their arrangement ; the order and dispo- 
sition of the members; and the cadence or close of sentences.. 

We begin with the choice of words. It is evident, that 
words are most agreeable to the ear, when they arc com- 
posed of smooth and liquid sounds, in which there is a pro- 
per intermixture of vowels and consonants ; without too 
many harsh consonants rubbing against each other ; or too 
many open vowels in succession, to cause a hiatus, or dis- 
agreeable aperture of the mouth. 

It may always be iissumcd as a principle', that whatever 

nds are diflScult in pronunciation, are, in the same pro- 

>n, harsh and painful to the ear. Vowels give sot c* 
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ness ; consonant4| strength, to the sound of words. The 
melody of language requires a just proportion of each ; and 
the construction will be hurt, will be rendered eithei* grating 
or effeminate by an excess of either. Long words are coin- 
monly more agreeable to the ear than monosyllables. They 
plea^ it by the composition or succession of sounds which 
they present to it ; and accordingly,, the most harmonious 
languages abound most in them. Among words of any 
length, those are the most melodious, which~ do not ruti 
wholly either upon long or short syllables, but are com- 
posed of ^n intermixture of tliem : such as repent^ produce f 
wohdtrfui^ velocity f celerity ^ indepehdenti impetuosity. 

If we Would speak forcibly and effectually, we must a- 
yoid the Use of such Words as the following : 1. Such as are 
composed of words already compounded, the several parts 
of which are not easily, and therefore not closely united : 
as, " Utuuccessfulnesiy wrongbecideanesSf tenderheartedness ^** 
2. Such as have the syllables which immediately follow 
the accented syllable, crowded with consonants that dq 
not easily coalesce ; as, *< Questibnkssy chroniclers ^ eonventi" 
vkrs :** 3. Such as have too many syllables following the 
accented syllable : as, ** Primarily, cursorily , summarily , 
peremptoriness .•** 4. Such as have a short or unaccented 
syllable repeated, or followed by another short or unac- 
cented Syllable very much resembling : as, Holily, sillily y 
lowUfyy farriery.*' A little harshness, by the collision of 
consonants, which nevertheless our organs find no diffi- 
culty in articulating, and which do not suggest to the 
hearer the disagreeable idea either of precipitation or of 
stammering, is by no means a sufficient reason for sup- 
pressing a usual term. The words hedged, fied£dy wedg'd^ 
drud^dy grudged, adjudged, which some haVe thought vei^y 
offisnsive, are not exposed to the objections. which lie against 
the words above mentioned. We should not do well to in- 
troduce such hard and strong sounds too frequently ; but 
when they are used sparingly and properly, they have even 
agoodefffect.' They contribute to that variety in sound 
which is advant^eous to language. 

The next head, respecting the harmony which results 
frotti a proper arrangement of words, is a point of greater 
ixicety. For, let the words themselves be eVer so well cho- 
sen, afid well sounding, yet, if they be ill disposed, the me-^ 
lodj of the sentence is utterly lost, br greatly impaired. 
That this is the casey the learners will perceive by thi^fei^ 
Z2 
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lowing examples. ^ ^< Pleasures simple s^ndjnoderate always 
are the best ;" it would be better to sayt ** Simple and mo* 
derate pleasures are always the best.** ** Office or rank may 
be the recompense of intrigue* versatilityy or flattery;" 
better thuf!» <* Rank or office may be the recompense of 
flattery* versatility, or intrigue. •* " A great recommenda* 
tibn of the guidance offered by integrity to us» is, thut ft is 
by all men easily understood :*' better in this form \ ** It 
is a great recommendation of the guidance offered to us 
by integrity* that it is easily understood by all men." In 
the following examples* the words are neither selected nor 
arranged* sd as to produce the most agreeable effect, **^ If 
wf make the best of our life* it is but as a pilgrinuige* with 
dangers surrounding it :" better thus* '< Our life* at the 
best* is a pilgrimage* and dangers surround it." ** We aee 
that w^ are encumbered with difficulties which we cannot 
prevent :" better, " We perceive ourselves involved in dif- 
ficulties that cannot be avoided." ** It is plain to any one 
who views the subject* even sliehtly* that there is nothing 
here that is without allay and pure :" improved by this 
form ; f< It is evident to the slightest inspection* that no- 
thing here is upallayed and pure." 

We may take, for a|i instance of a sentence remarkably 
harmonious, the following from Milton's Treatise on £dti« 
cation : ** We shall conduct you to a hill side, laborious in- 
deed* at the first assent ; but else so smooth* so greent so 
(uU of goodly prospect's* and melodious sounds (m every 
side* that the harp of Orpheus was not more charming." 
Every thing in this sentence conspires to promote the har- 
mony. The w^ords are well chosen ; full of liquids* and 
soft sounds ; hboritmstsmootbtgreen^gf^odly^mekJioust charm* 
tng ; and these wprds so artfully arranged* that* were we 
to alter the situation of any one of them» we shouldy pi«>* 
3ently* be sensible of the melody's snaring. 

Tq promote this harmonious arrangement oS words* the 
following general directions will be found of some use^ 
1st. When the preceding word ends with a vowel* let die 
subsequent one begin with a consonant i and vici versa. ,A 
true friend^ acruelepemyt are smoother and easier to the voice, 
than a true umon, a cruel dettroyer. But when it is more per* 
9(>tNiQus.or convenient* for vowels or consonants to end 
aii^ word and begin the next, it is proper that the vowels 
be a long and short ope ; and that the consonants be either 
^ -^uiil Wd ^, mnie^ ^i liquidi «f different sor^s ; th^ir 
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^»^y ^fra^ / ^ purer design; a calm retreat ; are more 
iiaent than., a hafpy unkn^ a hrlef fetUiwt a cheap triumpbf a 
ftUfid dUtHnpcTf a calm matron f a clean nurse, Froin these 
examples^ the student will perceive the importance of ac- 
curately^ tmderstanding the nature of vowels and conso* 
nantsy liquids and mutes ; with the connexion and mflo- 
ence which subsijit axhongst them. Sd^ In general, a coa* 
siderable number of Ibng or short words near one another 
should be avoided. <* Disappointment in our expectations 
is wretchedness:" better thus; '* Disappointed ho^e is 
misery/' «« No course of joy can please us long :" better, 
** No course of enjoyment can delight us long." A succes- 
^sion of words having the same accent on their syllables, 
whether it be long or short, should also be avoided. " James 
was needy, feeble, and fearful :'* improved thus, *« James 
was tinud, feeble, and destitute.'* ** They could not be hap- 
py. I for he was silly, pettish, and sullen :" , better thits ; 
'* They could not be happy ; for he was simple, peevish, 
and gloomy*" 3d, Words which begin alike, or end alike, 
must not come together ; and the last syllable of the pre- 
ceding word, should not be the same as the first syllabln 
of the subsequent one. It is not so pleasing and harmo- 
nious to say, ** This is a convenient contrivance ;" *< He is 
an indulgent parent ;'* " She behaves with uniform forma- 
lity ;" as, " This is a useful contrivance ;" " fte is a kind 
parent j** «* She behaves with unvaried formality." 

We proceed to consider the members of a sentence with 
ref^dxd to harmony. They should not be too long, nor dis- 
proportionate to each other. When they have a regular and 
proportional division, they are much easier to the voice, are 
more clearly understood, and better remembered,thanwben 
this rule is not attended to: for whatever tires the voice, and 
offimds the ear, is apt to mar the strength of the expression, 
and to degrade the sense of the author. And this is a suf- 
ficicut ground for paying attention to the order and pro- 
pprttctn of sentences, and the different parts of which they 
<;ofisiet. The following passage exhib^s sentences, where- 
in the difierent members are proportionally arranged. 

Temple, speaking sarcastically of man, says, *^ But his 
pride is greater than his ignorance, and what he wan|:sin 
knewle^e he supplies by sufficiency. When' he has looked 
about him as far as he can, he concludes there is t/o more 
to be seen ; wb^ he is at the end of his line he is at the 
bottai» cf the ocenn } when be ^^ sbot hirb$ilt lie iK* «tar 
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none ever did, or ever caa, shoot better, or beyond it. His 
own reason he holds to be the cert^n measure of truth ; 
and his own knowledge, of what is possible in nature/* 
Here every thine is at once easy to the breath, grateftil to 
the ear, and intelligible to the understanding. See another 
example of the same kind^ in the 17th and 18th verses of 
the 3d chapter of the prophet Habakkuk. We may remark 
here, that our present version of the Holy Scriptures, espe- 
cially of the Psalms, abounds with instances of an harmoni- 
ous arrangement of the words and members of sentences. 

In the following quotation from Tillotson, we shall be- 
come sensible of an eflFect very different from that of the 
preceding sentences. ** Thisdiscourise, concerning the easi- 
ness of the Divine commands, does all along suppose and 
acknowledge the difficulties of the first entrance upon a re- 
ligious course ; except only in those persons who have had 
tlie happiness to be trained up to religion, by the easy ^nd 
insensible degrees of a pious and vhtuous education.** Here 
there is some degree c^ harshness and unpleasantness, ow- 
ing principally to this, that there is properly no m^re than 
one pause or rest in the sentence, falling betwixt the two 
members into which it is divided ; eftch of which is so long 
as to occasion a considerable stretch of the breadi in pro- 
nouncing it. 

With respect to the cadence or close of a sentence^ care 
should be taken, that it be not abrupt, or unpleasant* The 
following inttances may be sufficient to show the propriety 
of some attention to this part of the rule. " Virtuei dili- 
gence, and industry, joined with good temper and pru- 
dence, are prosperous in general.*' It would be better thus ; 
" Virtue, diligence, and industry ,\joined with good tempei- 
and prudence, have ever been foimd the surest road to pros- 
perity.*' An author, speaking of the Trinity, expresses 
himself thus : «* It • is a mystery which we firmly believe 
the truth erf, and^ humbly adore the depdi of.'* How 
much better would it have been by this transposition : «« It 
is a mystery, the tfnth of which we firmly believe, and 
the depth of which we humbly adore." 

In order to give a sentence this proper close, the long- 
est member of it, and the fullest words should be reserved 
to the conclusion. But in the distribution of the members, 
and in the cadence of the period, as well as in the senten- 
ces themselves, 'variety itvust be observed ; foi- the mind 
soon tires with a frequent repetition of the samefone. 
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Though^ttention to the words and members, and the . 
close of sentences, mi^st not be neglected, yet it must ^so 
be kept within proper bounds. Sense has its own harmony ;' 
and in no instance should perspicuity, precision, or strength 
of sentiment, be sacrificed to sound. All unmeaning words, 
introduced merely to round the period, or fill up the me* 
j[ody, are great blemishes in writing. They are childiA 
and puerile orriamentSj by which a sentence always loses 
more in point of weight, than it can gain by such addi^ 
tions to its sound. i 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF FIGtJRES OF SPEECttw 

•The fourth requisite of a perfect sentence, is a jucti- 
cxous use of the Figures of Speech. 

As figurative language is to be met with in alxhost every 
sentence ; and when properly employed confers beauty and 
strength on composition ; some knowledge of it appears 
to be indispensable to the scholars, who are learning to 
form their sentences ivith perspicuity, accuracy, and force. 
We shall, therefore, enumerate the principle figures, and 
give them some explanation. 

In general. Figures of Speech imply some departure 
from simplicity of expression y the idea which we mean to 
convey is expressed in a particular manner, and with some 
circumstance added, which is designed to render the im- 
pression more strong and vivid. When I say, for instance, 
** That a good man enjoys comfort in the midst of adver- 
sity ;'' r just express my thoughts in the simplest manner 
possible : but when I say, " To the upright there ariseth 
light in darkness ;" the same sentiment is expressed in a 
figurative style ; a new circumstance is introduced ; " light," 
is put in the pl^ce of " comfort," and " darkness" is used 
to suggest the idea of " adversity." In the same manner, 
to say, " It is impossible, by any search we can mstke, to 
explore the Divine Nature fully," is to make a simple pro- 
position : but when we say, ** Canst thou, by searching, 
find out the Lord ? Canst thou find out the Almighty to 
perfection ? It is high as heaven, what canst thoij dp ? 
deeper than hell, what canst thou know ?" tliis introduces 
a figure into style ; the proposition being not only express 
sedj but with it admiration and astonishment. 
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But, though figures imply a delation from what may 
ke reckoned the most simple form of speech, we are not 
thence to conclude, that they itriply any thing unc^omihon, 
or unnatural. On many occasions, they are both the most 
natural, and the most common method of uttering our 'sen- 
timents. It would be very difficult to compose any^ dis- 
course without using them often ; nay, there are few sen- 
tences of considerable length, in which there does not^c- 
cur some expression that may be termed a figure. This 
being the case, we may see the necessity of sbme-attentioni 
in order to understand their nature and use. 

At the first rise of language,. meiu would begin with giv- 
ing names to the different objects i^hich they discerned, or 
thought of. The«tock of words would, then, be very small. 
As men's ideas multiplied, and their acquaintance with ob- 
jects increased, tlieir store of names and \t ords would also 
increase. But to the vast variety of objects and ideas^ no 
language is adequate. No language is so copious, as to 
have a separate word for 'every separate idea. Men natu- 
rally sought to abridge this laboUr of multiplying words 
without end ; and. In order to lay less burden on tneir me- 
mories, made one word, which they had already appropriat- 
ed to a certain idea or object, stand also for some other idea 
or object, between which, and the primary one, they found, 
or fanciied, some relation. The names of sensible objects, 
tirere the words most early introduced ; and were, by de- 
grees, extended to those mental objects, of which men had 
more obscure conceptions, and to which they found it more 
difficult to assign distinct names. They borrowed, there- 
fore, the name of some sensible idea, where their imagina- 
tion found some affinity. Thus, we speak of a^/Vm«^ judg- 
ment, and a f/?/ir head ; a soft or a Aar^ heart ; a rough or a 
mooth behaviour. We say. Inflamed by anger* warmed by 
love, swelled with pride, melted mxo grief ; and these are al- 
most the only significant words which we have for such ideas. 

The principal advantages of figures of speech, are the 
two following. 

Firsts They enrich language, and render it more copi- 
ous. By their means, words and phrases are multiplied 
for expressing all sorts of ideas ; for describing even the 
minutest differences ; the nicest shades and colours of 
thought ; which no language could possibly do by proper 
words aloiie, without assistance from Tropes. 

Secondly^ They frequendy give us a much clearer and 
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more striking *Yiew of the principal objecti than we- couldL 
have if it were expressed in simple terms, and divested of. 
its accessory idea. By a well chosen ligure, even conviction » 
is assisted, and die impression of a truth upon the mind, 
made more lively and forcible than it- would otherwise be. . 
We perceive this in the following illustration of Young : 
** When we dip too deep in pleasure, we always stir a sedi-. 
ment that renders it impure and noxious :*' and in this in- 
stance : ** A heart boiling with violent passions, will always 
send up infatuating fumes to the head.** An image that 
presents so much congruity between a moral and a sensible 
idea, serves, like an argument from analogy, to enforce- 
what the author asserts, and to induce belief. 

Having considered the general nature of figures we pro- 
ceed next to particularize such of them as are of the most im- 
portance; viz. Metaphor, Allegory, Comparison, Metony- 
my, Synecdoche, Personification, Apostrophe, Antithesis, 
Jnterrogation, Exclamation, and Amplification or Climax. 

A Metaphor is a figure fpund^d entirely on the resem- 
blance which one object bears to another, ftence, it is much 
allied to simile or cpmparison, and is indeed no other than 
a comparison, expressed in an abridged form. When I say 
of some great minister, " That he upholds the state like a 
pillar which supports the weight of a whole edifice,'* I fair- 
ly make a comparison : but when I say of such a minister, 
•« That he is the pillar of the state," it now becomes a me- 
taphor. In the latter case, the comparison between the mi- 
nister aiid a pillar is made in the mind ; but it is expressed . 
without any of the words that denote comparison. 

The following are examples of metaphor taken from 
Scripttire : ** I will be unto her a wall of fire round about, 
and will be the glory in the midst of her." " Thou art my 
roct and my fortress." « Thy word is a lamp to my feet, 
and a l?ght to my path," 

r .AjLiles to be observed in the use of metaphors. 
• Xi, J^i^t^ors,, as weii as other figures^ should^ on no ocea^ 
siofiy he stuck on ^profusely ; and should always be such as ac* 
cord with the strain of our sentiments The latter part of the 
following passage from a late iiistorian, is, in this respect, 
very exceptionable. He is giving an account of the fa« 
znoiis act of parliament against irregular marriages in Eng- 
land. " The. bill," says he, " underwent a great number 
of alterations and amendments, which were not effected 
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without Tiolent eomesti A.t length, howevery it was float* 
ed tlirough both houses on the tide of a great majority, 
and steered into the safe harbour of royal approbation." 
' 2. Cstre should be taken that the resemblance nuhuh u the 
• foundation of the metaphor ^ he clear and perspicuouty not far-fetch^ 
edy nor difficult to discover. The transgression of this rule 
makes what are called harsh or forced metaphors s v hich 
are displeasing, because they puzzle the reader, and instead 
of illustrating the thought^render it perplexed and intricate. 

3. In the third place, we should be careful, in the con- 
duct of metaphors, never to jumble metaphorical and plain lan^ 
gnage together. An author, addressing himself to the king, 
says, 

To thee the world its present homage pays ; 
The harvest early, but mature the praise. 

It is plain, that, had not the rhyme misled him to the 
choice of an improper phrase, he would have said. 

The harvest early, but mature the crcp; 
and so would have continued the figure which he had beb. 
gun. Whereas, by dropping it unfinished, and by employ- 
ing the literal word ** praise,'* when we were expecting 
something that related to the harvest, the figure is bf-oken, 
and the two members of the sentence have no suitable cor- 
respondence to each other. 

4. We should avoid making two inconsistent metaphors 
meet on one object. This is what is called mixed metaphor, 
and is indeed one of the greatest misapplications of this fi« 
gure. One may be ** sheltered under the patronage of a 
great man :" but it would be wrong to say, " sheltered un- 
der the mask of dissimulation ;*' as a mask conceals, but 
does not shelter. Addison, in his letter from Italy, says, 

I briille in my struggling muse with pain. 
That longs to launch into a bolder strain. 

The muse, figured as a horse may be bridled ; but when 
we speak of launching, we make it a ship ; and, by no force 
of imagination, can it be supposed both a horse and a ship 
at one moment ; bridled, to hinder it from launching* 

The same author, elsewhere, says, " There is not a sin- 
gle view of human nature, which is not sufilictent to rxtin- 
guish the seeds of pride." Observe the incoherence of the 
things here joined together ; making a view extinguhki and 
x?xtmguish seeds. 
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i 
A» metaphdf^^ dught never to be mixed, so they should 
not be cTOWckd togethli'r on the s^fm^ object ; for die mind 
has difficulty in passing peadtif through many diflPerent > 
views ci the same objecCy pre«rotcd in quick succession. 

The last rule concerning metaphors, is, thai they he not 
toe fat pursued. If the resemblance, on which Bie figure 
is founded, be long dwelt upon, and carried into all its mi- 
Bute circumstances, vre tire the reader, who soon grows 
weary of this stretch of fancy ; and.we render our discourse 
obsctire* This is catted ttramng a metaphor. Authors of 
a lively and strong imagination ate apt to run into this ex- 
uberance of metaphor. • When they hit upon a figure that 
pleases them, they are loth to part with it, and frequently 
continue it so long, as to become tedious and intricate. 
We may observe, for instance, how the following meta^ 
phor is spun out. 

Thy thonghts are vagabonds ; all outward bound, 

'Midst sands, and rocks, and storms, to cruise for pleasure; 

If gain'd, dear bought ; and better missM than galnM. 

Fancy and sense, from ao infected sh(»e, 
^ Thycal^obrin^;; and pestilence the prize : 

Then such a thirsty insatiable thirst. 

By fond indulgence but inflamM the more; 
' Fancy stlH crmises, ynibm poor sense is tiPd. 

An Allegory, may be re|;arde4 as a melaphor continued ; 
since it is the representation of some one thin^ by another 
that resembles it, and which is nmde to stand for it. We 
may take from the scriptures arery fine example of an al- 
legory, in the 80th psalm ; where the. people of Israel are 
represented under the image pf a vine ; and ;the figure 
13 carried throughout with great exactness, and beauty. 
*• Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt ; thou h?st cast 
oat the heathen and planted it. Thou prep^redst room be- 
fore it ; and didst cause it to take de^ root, and it filled 
the land* The hills were covered wiui the shadow of it j 
^nd the boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars. Sh$ 
dent out her boughs into the sea, and her branches into the 
river. Why hast thou broken down her hedges, ao that all 
they which pass by the way do pluck her? The boar out 
of the wood doth waste Jt, and the wild beast of the field 
doth devour iu Return, we beseech thee, O God of 
Hosts, look dofb froxh heaven, and behold and visit thiv 
vine!" SecalsfJtEzekiel, xvti. 22—%. 

Aa 
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The fim and priadpal requisite in the ccmduct of an aU 
legory* in^ thai ihefyuralimt and.tbi Uterd memu^gbemtnuM^ 
tdlncmttittmtly together. Indeed, all the rules that vene 
given for meupbors, may also be applied to allegories, on 
account of the affinity they bear to each other. The only 
material, diiference between them» besides the one being 
short, and the other being prolonged, is, that a metaphor 
always explains itself by we words that are connected with 
it in their proper and natural meaning : as, when I say, 
** Achilles was a lion ;*' ** An able minister is the pillar of 
the state ;** the ** lion" and the " pillar'' are sufficiently 
interpreted by the mention of " Achilles" and the "mi- 
nister," which I join to them ; but an allegory is, or may 
be, allowed to stand less connected with the literal mean* 
ing, the interpretation tiot being so directly pointed out^ 
but left to our Own reflection. 

Allegory was a favourite method of delivisring instruc- 
tion in ancient times : for what we call fables or parables, 
are no other than allegories. By words and actions attri- 
buted to beasts or inanimate objects, the dispositions of 
men were figured ; and what we call the moral, is the un- 
figured sense or meaning of the aUeg(My. 

A ComfiaruoH or /imiAf, is, when the resemblance between 
two objects \^ expressed in form^ and generally pursued more 
fully tnan the nature of a metaphor admits : as when it is 
said, •* The actions of princes are like those great rivers, 
the course of which every one beholds, but meir springs 
have heen seen by few." ** As the mountains are round 
about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round about his people." 
•* Behold, how good ind how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity ! It is like the precious ointment, 
&c. aAd as the dew that descended upon the mountains ot 
Zion." . 

The advantage rf this figure arises from the illustration 
which the simile employed gives to, the principal object; 
from the clearer View which it presents ; or the more strong 
in)prtssion vhich it stamps upon the mind. Observe the 
0fFect of it in the following instance The author is explain- 
ing the distinction between the powers of sense and imagi- 
natir n in the iiuman mind* ** As wax," says he, •• would 
not be adequate to the purpose of signature, if it had not 
the power to retain as well as to receive the impression, the 
sameholds of the soul with respect to sense and imaginadois 
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Sunsets itji receptive pdw^r; imaginaticmy its retentSre. 
Had ft sense without imagination^ it would not be as wax^ 
but as water, where, though all impressions are instantly 
made, yet as soon as they are mad^i they are instantly lost*** 

In comparisons of this nature, the understanding is ton- 
cerned much more than the fancy : and therefore Uie rules 
to be observed, with respect to them, are* that, they b« 
clear, and that they be useful ; that they tend to render 
our conception of the principle object, more dtsunct ; and 
that they do not lead our view aside, and bewilder it Mvith 
any false light. We should always remember that similes 
are not arguments. However apt they may be, xh%J do 
no. more than explain the writer's sentiments ; they do not 
prove them to be founded on truth* 

Comparisons ought not to be founded on likenesses 
which are too faint and remote. For these, in place of 
assisting^ strain the mind to comprdiend thenn smd throw 
no light upon the subject* It is also to be observed, that a 
comparison which, in the principal circumstances, carries 
a sufficiently near resemblance, may become unnatural and 
obscure, if pushed too far. Nothing is more opposite tQ 
the design of this figure, than to hunt after a great num- 
ber of coincidences in minute points, merely to show how 
far the writer's ingenuity can stretch the resemblance* 

A MetMymy\^ founded on the several relations of cause 
and effect, container and contained, sign and thing signifi- 
- cd. When we say, •* They read Milton,'' the cause is put 
instead of the effect ; meanin|^, ^< Milton*s works/' On 
die other hand, when it is said, *^ Gray hairs should be 
respected,*' we put the efiect for the cause, meaning by 
** gr^ hairs,'* old age. " The kettle boils,*' is a phrase 
where the name of the container is substituted for that of 
the thing contained. '* To assume the sceptxe" is a com- 
mon expression for entering on royal authority ; the sign 
being put for the thing signified. 

When the whole is put for a part, or a part for the 
whole ; a fi;enus for a species, or a species for a genus ; ia 
general, when any thing less, or any thing more, is put for 
Die precise object meant ; the figure is then called a tyntC" 
doche or Comprehension. It is very common; for instance, 
to describe a whole object by some remarkable part of it : 
as when we say ; *• A fleet of twenty /ai7," in the place of 
«• ships ;" when we use the •• 4|Mif ' for the ^personi' the 
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•« wavij/' for the « 40a" In like iBaimer« an actiibntc 
may be put for a sttbje<;t: as, ** Yoath" for the •• yowig," 
the «* deep" for the <« «ea ;" and sometimet a subject for 
ks attribute. 

PeftonificaAon or Prosopopoeia^ is that figure by which we 
attribute life and action to inanimate objects. The u$e of 
this figure is rery natural and extensive : there.b a won- 
derful proneness in human nature, under emotion, to ani- 
mate all objects. When we say, •• the ground /iir/// for 
tain," or, " the eardi imiUt with plenty r ^hen we speak 
of « ambidon's being restkst^* or " a disease's being defftt- 
ftUfi, such expressions show the facility with which the 
mind^can accommodate tlie properties of living creatures 
to thiims that are inanimate, or to abstract conceptions of 
its ownV, forming. The following are striking examples 
from the\Scripturcs : « When Israel went out of Egypt, 
the hous^ of Judah from a people of strange language •, 
tlie sea saw it, and fled : Jordan was driven ^ck! The 
mountains skipped like rams, and the little hiHS like hrobs. 
What ailed thee, O thou $ea i that thou fleddest ? Thou 
Jordan, that thou wast driven back ? Ye mountains, that 
ye skipped like rams ; and ye little hills, like lambs \ 
Tremble, thou earth, at the presence of the Lord, at the 
presence of the God of Jacob." 

f < The wilderness and the solttsfcry place shall be glad 
for them ; and the desert ^all rejoice and blossom as the 
rose." 

jfpottroptth a turning off from the regular course of the 
subject, ^o address some person or thin?; as, " Death is 
swallowed up in victory. O death ! wnere is thy sting! 
O Jgfajre ! where is thy victory i" 

The following is an instance of personification and apos- 
trophe united : •« O thou sword of the Lord I how long 
will it be ere thou be quiet ? put thyself up into thy scab- 
bard, rest and be still ! How can it be quiet, seeing the 
Lord hath given it a charge against Askelon» and against 
the sea^sfaore ? there hath he appointed it.** See also an 
extraordinary example of these figured in the 14th chap- 
ter of Isaiah from the 4th to the 19th verse, where the 
prophet describes the fall of the Assyrian empire. 

The next, figure in order is ^/t/f/^j«r. Comparison is 
founded on the resemblance i^tithesi^ on die contrast or 
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opposition of two olije^t. Contrast has always the tffecU 
to make each of the contrasted objects appear in the stronger 
light. White» for instance* never appears so bright as ^hen 
it is opposedio Uack \ and when both are viewed together. 
An author, in his defence of a friend against the charge of 
murder, expresses himself thus : ** Can you believe that tibe 
person whom he scrupled to iSay, when he n)ight have 
done so with foil justice^ in a convenicmt places at a proper 
time, with secure inapuni^y ; he made no scruple lo murder 
against justice, in an unfavourable place, at an.unseason^ 
able time, and at the risk of capital condemnation ?" 
The following e^ajsiples further illustrate this figure* • 

Tho* deep, yet clear ; tho* gentle, yet not dull ; 
Stron'g, without rage; without o'erflovring. Ml. 

•* If you wish to enrich a person, study not to increase 
his stores, but to diminish his desires." 

" If you regulate your desires according to the standard 
of nature, you will never be poor ; if according to the 
standard of opinion, you will never be rich./* 

A maxim, or moral sayings very properly receives the 
form of the two 1^ examples ; both because it is supposed 
to be the mitt^C nfeditation, and because it is designed to 
be engraven od the memory, which recalls it more easily 
by the help of "Such contrasted expressions. But where such 
sentences rrequcntly succeed each other ; where this be- 
eomies an author's favourite and prevailing manner of ex« 
pressing himself, his style appears too much studied and 
laboured ; it gives us the impression of an author attending 
more to tilie manner of saying things, than to the things 
themselves. 

Interrogation. The unHgured, literal use of interroga- 
tion, is to ask a question : but when men are strongly 
moved, 'whatever they would affirm or deny, with great 
earnestness, they naturally put m the form of a question, 
expressing thereby thestrongest confidence of the truth of 
their own sentiment, and appealing to their hearers for the 
impos^bility of the contrary. Thus Balaam expressed 
himself to Balak. ** The Lord is not a man that he should 
lie, neither the son of man that he should repent. Hath 
he said it ? and Aall he not do it ? Hath he spoken it ? 
and shall he not make it . good ?" 

Sxcktim^iom Are the effect ojT strong emotions of the 
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mind ; such as, sftrprisef admtrari<)ii» joy* ^ef, asdniie 
like. ^* Wo is me that I .sojoaro in Me»ech| &at I d^ell 
in the tents of Kedar !" Piaim*^ 

** O that my head were waters and mine eyes a fountain 
of tears, that* I might we^ day and night, for the ^ain of 
the daughter of my people ! O th^ I had m the wilder- 
ness a lodging-place of way-iaring men !'' Jeremiah. 

The last figure of speech that we shall mention, is what 
writers call jfmpTtfie/iiion or C&max. It consists in heigh t- 
cmng ail the cjrcumsunces of an object Or action, which 
we desire to place in a strong light. We shall give an in- 
•stance from the charge of a judge to the jury* in the case 
of a woman accu^d of murdering her own child. " Gen- 
tlemen, if one man had any* how slain another ;* if an ad- 
versary had killed his opposer, ora woman occasioned the 
death of her enemy, even these criminals would have been 
capitally punished by the Cornelian law ; but if this guilt- 
less infant, that could make no enemy, had been mor - 
dered by its own nurse, what punishment would not then 
the mother have demanded ? With; what cries and excla- 
mations would she have stunned your^ts 1 What ^all 
we say then, when a woman, guilty of fiomicide, a mother, 
of the murder of her innocent child, hat& comprised all 
diose misdeeds in one single crime ; a crime, in its own 
nature, detestable ; in a woman, prodigious ; in«a mother, 
incredible ; and perpetrated against one whose called for 
compassion, whose near relation claimed a£Fection» and 
whose innocence deserved the highest favour." 

We have now finished what we proposed, concerning 
Perspicuity in single words and phrases, and the accurate 
construction of sentences. The former has been consi- 
dered under the heads of Purity, Propriety, and Precision ; 
and the latter under those of Clearness, Unity, Strength, 
and the proper use of Figurative Language. Though 
many of those attentions which have been recommended, 
may appear minute, yet their effect upon writing and style, 
is much greater than might, at first, be imagined. A sen- 
timent which is expressed in accurate language, and in a 
period, clearly, neatly, and well arranged, makes always 
a stronger impression on the mind, than one ^hat is 'ex- 
pressed inaccurately, or in a feeble or embarrassed manner. 
Every one feels this upon a compiarison : and if the effect 
be .sensible in one sentence, how much more in a whole dis- 
course, or composition Uiat is nfiade up of such sentence* ? 
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17he fimdam6iital rule of writing widi accnracyy and 
into which all others might be resolved, undoubtedly is» 
to ammunuaiit in correct language^ and in the clearest and most 
natural ordgr^ the ideas .m/hicb we mean to transfuse into the 
miuds of others* Such a selection and arrangement of wordst 
as do most justice to the sense, and express it to most ad- 
Tantage, make an agreeable and strong impression. To . 
these points have tended iill the rules which have been 
given. Did we always think clearly, and were we, at the 
same time, fully masters of the language in which we 
write, there would be occasion. for few rules. Our sen- 
tences would then, of course, acquire all those properties 
of clearness, unity, strength, and accuracy, which have 
been recommended. For we may rest assured, that when- 
ever we express ourselves ill, besides the mismanagement 
of language, there is, for the most part, some mistake in 
our manner of conceiving the subject. Embarrassed, ob- 
scure^ and feeble sentences, are generally, if not always, 
the result of embarrassed, obscure, and feeble thoughts 
Thought and expression act. and re-act upon each other. 
The understanding and language have a strict connexion ; 
and they who are learning to compose and arrange their 
sentences with accuracy and order, are learning, at the 
same time, to thlhi with accuracy and order i a considera- 
tion which alone will recompense the student for his atten* 
tion to this branch of literature. 

CONCLUSION. 

The Compiler of these elements of the English language^ 
hopes it will not be deemed inconsistent with the nature and de- 
sign of his work, to make a short address to the young persons 
engaged in the study of it, respecting their future walks in the 
paths of literature, and the chief purpose to which they should 
f pply ^heir acquisitions. 

In forming this grammar, and the volume of Exercises con- 
nected with it, the author was influenced by a desive to facilitate 
your progress in learning, and, at the same time, to impress on 
your minds principles of piety and virtue. He wished also to as- 
sist, in some' degree, the labours of those who are cultivating 
your understandings; and providingfor you a fund of rational and 
useful employment, in place of those frivolous pursuits, and that 
love of ease and sensual pleasure, which enfeeble and corrupt the 
minds of many inconsiderate youth, and render them useless to 
Qcx:iety. 
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Without your own best exotions, the coacern of others for 
your welfare, will be of little avail : with them, you may faii :y 
promise yourbdves success. The writer of this address there- 
fore, recortimends to you, an earnest co-operation with the en 
deavours of your friends to promote your improvement and hap- 
piness. He hopes that, whatever may be your attainments, you 
will not rest satisfied with mere literary acquisitions, ncnr wit'n ^ 
selfish or contracted application of them. When they advanc: 
only the interests of this stage of being, and look not beyond th< 
present transient scene, their influence is circumscribed within i 
very narrow sphere. The great business of this life is to prepare, 
and qualify us, for the enjoyment of a better, by cultivating s 
pure and humble state of mind, and cherishing habits of piety 
towards Ood, and benevolence to men. Every thing that pro- 
motes or retards this important work, is of gteat. moment to y oii) 
and claims your first and most terious attentioiu 

If, then, the cultivation of letters, and an advancement i? 
knowledge, are found to strengthen and enlarge your minds, ti 
ryirify and exalt your pleasures, and to dispose you to pious and 
virtuous sentiments and conduct, they produce excellent effects 
which with your best endeavours to improve them, and the Di- 
vine blessing superadded, will not f^il to render you, not onlr 
wise and good yourselves, but also the happy instruments of dir- 
fusing wisdom, religion, and goodness around you. Thus ir> 
provtd» your acouisitibns become handmaids t6 virtue ; an«j 
they may eventually serve to increase the rewards, which the 
supreme Being has promised to faithful and well directed exer- 
tions, for the promotion of truth and goodness amongst men. 

But if you counteract the hopes of youir friends, and the ten- 
dency of these attainments; if you grow vain of your real or 
imaginary distinctions ; and regard with contempt the virtuous, 
unlettered mind ; if you suffer yourselves to be absorbed in over- 
curious or trifling specuhitions ; if your heart and principles be 
debased and poisonedj by the influence of coming and per- 
nicious books, for which no elegance of composition can makt 
amends ; if you spend so much of your time in literary enga^re- 
ments, as to make them interfere with higher occupations, and 
lead you to for|;et, that pious and benevolent actmnis the great 
end of your bemg : if such be the unhappy paisapj^cation oi 
your acquisitions and advaQtages,«-instead of becoming a bless- 
ing to you, they will prove the occasion of greater cc^emna- 
lion ; and in the hour of serious thought, they may excite the 

gain^l reflections,— ^at it would liave been better for you, to 
ave remained illiterate and unaspiring ; to have been confined 
to the humblest walks of life ; and to have been even hewers ef 
wood and drawers of water all your days. 
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